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ADVERTISEMENT-. 

IF  the  Reader  fhould  meet  here  with  any  thing, 
which  he  had  not  before  attended  to,  it  will  not 
be  in  the  Obfervations  upon  the  Conftitution  and 
Courfe  of  Nature,  thefe  being  all  obvious ;  but  in  the 
Application  of  them :  In  which,  though  there  is  no- 
thing but  what  appears  to  me  of  fome  real  Weight, 
and  therefore  of  great  Importance ;  yet  he  will  ob- 
ferve  feveral  things,  which  will  appear  to  him  of  very 
little,  if  he  can  think  things  to  be  of  little  Impor- 
tance, which  are  of  any  real  Weight  at  all,  upon 
fuch  a  Subject,  as  Religion.  However*  the  proper 
Force  of  the  following  Treatife,  lies  in  the  whole 
general  Analogy  considered  together. 

It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  by  many  Perfons,  that  Chriftianity  is  not  fo 
much  as  a  Subject  of  Inquiry  ;   but  that  it  is,  now  at 

(b   2)  length, 
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length,  difcovered  to  be  fictitious.  And  accordingly 
they  treat  it,  as  if,  in  the  prefent  Age,  this  were  an 
agreed  Point,  among  all  People  of  Difcernment ; 
and  nothing  remained,  but  to  fet  it  up  as  a  principal 
Subject  of  Mirth  and  -Ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  Way 
of  Reprifals,  for  its  having  fo  long  interrupted  the 
Pleafures  of  the  World.  On  the  contrary,  thus  much, 
at  lean1,  will   be   here  found,  not  taken  for  granted, 

•  but  proved,  that  any  reafonable  Man,  who  will  tho- 
roughly conflder  the  Matter,  may  be  as  much  aflured, 
as  he  is  of  his  own  Being,  that,  however,  it  is  not 
fo  clear  a  Cafe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There  is, 
I  think,  ftrong  Evidence  of  its  Truth ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain no  one  can,  upon  Principles  of  Reafbn,  be  fa- 
tisfied  of  the  contrary.  And  the  practical  Confe- 
quence  to  be  drawn  from  this,  is  not  attended  to, 
by  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it. 


May,   1736. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PRobable  Evidence  is  efTentially  diftinguifhed  from  demon- 
ftrative  by  this,  that  it  admits  of  Degrees ;  and  of  all 
Variety  of  them,  from  the  higheft  moral  Certainty,  to 
the  very  loweft  Prefumption.  We  cannot  indeed  fay  a  thing 
is  probably  true  upon  one  very  flight  Prefumption  for  it ;  be- 
caufe,  as  there  may  be  Probabilities  on  both  fides  of  a  Queftion, 
there  may  be  fome  againft  it :  and  though  there  be  not,  yet  a 
flight  Prefumption  does  not  beget  that  Degree  of  Convidtion, 
which  is  implied  in  faying  a  thing  is  probably  true.  But  that 
the  flighteft  poffible  Prefumption,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  Proba- 
bility, appears  from  hence  ;  that  fuch  low  Prefumption  often 
repeated,  will  amount  even  to  moral  Certainty.  Thus  a  Man's 
having  obferved  the  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Tide  to  Day,  affords 
fome  fort  of  Prefumption,  though  the  loweft  imaginable,  that 
it  may  happen  again  to  Morrow :  But  the  obfervation  of  this 
Event  for  fo  many  Days,  and  Months,  and  Ages  together,  as  it 
has  been  obferved  by  Mankind,  gives  us  a  full  affurance  that  it 
will. 
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That  which  chiefly  conftitutes  Probability  is  exprefTed  in  the 
Word  Likely,  i.  e.  like  fome  Truth a,   or  true  Event;  like  it, 
in  itfelf,  in  its  Evidence,  in  fome  more  or  fewer  of  its  Circum- 
itances.     For  when  we  determine  a  thing  to  be  probably  true, 
fuppofe  that  an  Event  has  or  will  come  to  pafs,  'tis  from   the 
Mind's  remarking  in  it  a  Likenefs  to  fome  other  Event,  which 
we  have  obferved  has  come  to  pafs.     And  this  obfervation  forms, 
in  numberlefs  daily  Inftances,  a  Prefumption,  Opinion,  or  full 
Conviction,  that  fuch  Event  has  or  will  come  to  pafs ;  accord- 
ing as  the  obfervation  is,    that  the  like  Event  has  fometimes, 
moft  commonlv,  or  always  fo  far  as  our  obfervation  reaches, 
come  to  pafs  at  like  diflances  of  Time,  or  Place,  or  upon  like  Oc- 
cafions.     Hence  arifes  the  Belief,  that  a  Child,  if  it  lives  twen- 
ty years,  will  grow  up  to  the  ftature  and  ftrength  of  a  Man ;  that 
Food  will  contribute  to  the  prefervation  of  its  Life,  and  the  want 
of  it  for  fuch  a  number  of  days,    be  its  certain  Destruction.     So 
likewife  the  rule  and  meafure  of  our  Hopes  and  Fears  concerning 
the  fuccefs  of  our  Purfuits ;  our  Expectations  that  Others  will 
act  fo  and  fo  in  fuch  Circumftances ;    and  our  Judgment  that 
fuch    Actions  proceed    from   fuch  Principles;    all   Thefe  rely 
upon  our  having  obferved  the  like  to  what  we  hope,  fear,  ex- 
pect, judge,   I  fay  upon  our  having  obferved  the  like  either  with 
refpect  to  Others  or  Ourfelves.     And  thus,  whereas  the  Prince  b 
who  had  always  lived  in  a  warm  Climate,  naturally  concluded  in 
the  way  of  Analogy,  that  there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  Water's  be- 
coming hard  ;  becaufe  he  had  always  obferved  it  to  be  fluid  and 
yielding :    We  on  the  contrary,   from  Analogy  conclude,  that 
there  is  no  Prefumption  at  all  againft  This :  that  'tis  fuppofeable, 
there  may  be  Froft  in  England  any  given  day  in  "January  next  j 
probable  that  there  will  on  fome  day  of  the  month  ;  and  that 
there  is  a  moral  Certainty,  i.  e.  Ground  for  an  expectation  with- 
out any  doubt  of  it,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  Winter. 

2  Verifimile. 
^'Tiie  Story  is  told  by  Mr.  Lock  in  the  Chapter  of  Probability 
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Probable  Evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  affords  but  an  imperfect 
kind  of  Information  ;  and  is  to  be  confidered  as  relative  only 
to  Beings  of  limited  Capacities.  For  nothing  which  is  the 
poffible  object  of  Knowledge,  whether  part:,  prefenr,  or  future, 
can  be  probable  to  an  infinite  Intelligence  j  fince  it  cannot  but 
be  difcerned  abfolutely  as  it  is  in  itfelf,  certainly  true,  or  certain- 
ly falfe  :  But  to  us,  Probability  is  the  very  Guide  of  Life. 

From  thefe  things  it  follows,  that  in  Queftions  of  Difficulty 
or  fuch  as  are  thought  fo,  where  more  fatisfactory  Evidence 
cannot  be  had,  or  is  not  feen  ;  if  the  refult  of  Examination  be, 
that  there  appears  upon  the  whole,  any  the  loweft  Prefumption 
on  One  fide,  and  none  on  the  Other,  or  a  greater  Prefumption 
on  One  fide,  though  in  the  loweft  Degree  greater ;  this  deter- 
mines the  Queftion,  even  in  matters  of  Speculation  ;  and  in 
matters  of  Practice,  will  lay  us  under  an  abfolute  and  formal 
Obligation,  in  point  of  Prudence  and  of  Intereft,  to  act  upon 
that  Prefumption  or  low  Probability,  though  it  be  fo  low  as 
to  leave  the  mind  in  very  great  Doubt  which  is  the  Truth. 
For  furely  a  Man  is  as  really  bound  in  Prudence,  to  do  what 
upon  the  whole  appears,  according  to  the  beft  of  his  Judgment, 
to  be  for  his  Happinefs,  as  what  he  certainly  knows  to  be  fo. 
Nay  further,  in  Que  ft  ions  of  great  confequence,  a  reafonable 
Man  will  think  it  concerns  him  to  remark  lower  Probabilities 
and  Prefumptions  than  thefe  ;  fuch  as  amount  to  no  more  than 
mowing  One  fide  of  a  Queftion  to  be  as  fuppofeable  and  credible 
as  the  Other:  nay  fuch  as  but  amount  to  much  lefs  even  than 
this.  For  numberlefs  Inftances  might  be  mentioned  reflecting 
the  common  Purfuks  of  Life,  where  a  Man  would  be  thought, 
in  a  literal  fenfe,  diftracted,  who  would  not  act,  and  with  great 
application  too,  not  only  upon  an  even  Chance,  but  upon  much 
lefs,  and  where  the  Probability  or  Chance  was  greatly  againff. 
his  fucceeding  c. 

c*See  Chap.  vi.  Part  II. 
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It  is  not  my  Defign  to  enquire  further  into  the  Nature,  the 
Foundation,  and  Meafure  of  Probability  ;  or  whence  it  proceeds 
that  Liketiefs  mould  beget  that  Prefumption,  Opinion,  and  full 
Conviction,  which  the  human  Mind  is  formed  to  receive  from 
it,  and  which  it  does  neceffarily  produce  in  every  one ;  or  to 
guard  againft  the  Errors  to  which,  Reafoning  from  Analogy  is 
liable.     This  belongs  to  the  Subject  of  Logick;  and  is  a  part 
of  that  Subject  which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  confidered. 
Indeed  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  fay,  how  far  the  Extent, 
Compafs,  and  Force,  of  analogical  Reafoning,  can  be  reduced 
to  general  Heads  and  Rules ;  and  the  Whole  be  formed  into  a 
Syftem.     But  though  fo  little  in  this  way  has  been  attempted 
by  thofe  who  have  treated  of  our  intellectual  Powers,  and  the 
Exercife  of  them  ;  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  we  may  be,  as 
we  unqueftionably  are,  affured,  that  Analogy  is  of  weight,  in 
various  Degrees,    towards  determining  our  Judgment,  and  our 
Practice.     Nor  does  it  in  any  wife  ceafe  to  be  of  weight  in  thofe 
cafes,  becaufe  Perfons  either  given  to  difpute,    or  who  require 
things  to  be  ftated  with  greater  Exact  nefs  than  our  Faculties 
appear  to  admit  of  in   practical  Matters,  may  find  other  Cafes 
in  which  'tis  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  of  any 
weight;  or  inftances  of  feeming  Analogies  which  are  really  of 
none.     It  is  enough  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  this 
general  way   of  arguing  is  evidently  natural,  juft  and  conclu- 
five.     For  there  is   no  Man  can  make  a  Queftion  but  that  the 
Sun  will  rife  to  morrow,  and  be  feen,  where  it  is  feen  at  all, 
in  the  Figure  of  a  Circle,  and  not  in  that  of  a  Square. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  Reafoning,  Origen  *  has 
with  fingular. Sagacity  obferved,  that  he  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
ture to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature, 
may  well  expeti  to  find  the  fame  fort  of  Difficulties  in  it,  as  are 

a  Xpn    fjbiy    Toi   yg     Tuv    «t^    iretoMi^Kfiiltat    tjs    kt.cx:tc$     tjv    xrjtryjcy     taat    txutxs    tx$ 

ypx<Pcti  7nxito%,    on  otrx  srspi  tijs    xtizim;   utuvtZ    rois   £;7iin   t«  Trfi  «iri)5   Aayo,    rxvrx 
x)  Tipi  tisi    yfatpay.     Phil.  p.   23.  Ed.  Cant. 
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found  in  the  Conjlittttion  of  Nature.  And  in  a  like  way  of 
Reflexion  it  may  be  added,  that  he  who  denies  the  Scripture  to 
have  been  from  God  upon  account  of  thefe  difficulties,  may,  for 
the  very  fame  Reafon,  deny  the  World  to  have  been  formed  by 
Him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  an  Analogy  or  Likenefs 
between  the  Syftem  of  things,  and  Difpenfation  of  Providence, 
which  Revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  Syftem  of  Things  and 
Difpenfation  of  Providence,  which  Experience  together  with 
Reafon  informs  us  of,  i.  e.  the  known  Courfe  of  Nature  ;  this  is  a 
Prefumption,  that  they  have  both  the  fame  Author  and  Caufe ; 
at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  anfwer  objections  againft  the  former's  being 
from  God,  drawn  from  any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  fimilar 
to  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  from  Him  : 
for  an  Author  of  Nature  is  here  fuppofed. 

Forming  our  Notions  of  the  Conftitution  and  Government  of 
the  World  upon  Reafoning  ,  without  Foundation  for  the  Prin- 
ciples which  we  affume,  whether  from  the  Attributes  of  God  or 
any  thing  elfe  j  is  building  a  World  upon  Hypothefis,  like  Des 
Cartes.  Forming  our  Notions  upon  Reafoning  from  Principles 
which  are  certain,  but  applied  to  Cafes  to  which  we  have  no 
ground  to  apply  them,  like  thofe  who  explain  the  Structure 
of  the  human  Body,  and  the  Nature  of  all  Difeafes  and  Medi- 
cines from  mere  Mathematicks ;  is  an  Error  much  a-kin  to  the 
former:  fince  what  is  aflumed  in  order  to  make  the  Reafoning 
applicable,  is  Hypothefis.  But  it  is  allowed  juft,  to  join  abftract 
Reafonings  with  the  obfervation  of  FacT:s,  and  argue  from  fuch 
Fafts  as  are  known,  to  others  that  are  like  them;  from  that  Part 
of  the  Divine  Government  over  intelligent  Creatures  which 
comes  under  our  view,  to  that  larger  and  more  general  Govern- 
ment over  them,  which  is  beyond  it ;  and  from  what  is  prefenr, 
to  collect,  what  is  likely,  credible,  or  not  incredible,,  will  be 
hereafter. 

This  method  then  of  concluding  and  determining  being  prac- 
tical, and  what,  if  we  will  act  at  all,  we  cannot  but  act  upon  in^ 
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the  common  Purfuits  of  Life;  being  evidently  conclufive,  in 
various  Degrees,  proportionable  to  the  Degree  and  Exactnefs 
of  the  whole  Analogy  or  Likenefs ;  and  having  fo  great  Autho- 
rity for  introducing  it  into  the  Subject  of  Religion,  even  reveal- 
ed Religion;  my  Defign  is  to  apply  it  to  that  Subject  in  general, 
both  natural  and  revealed :  taking  for  proved,  that  there  is  an 
intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  and  natural  Governor  of  the 
World.  For  as  there  is  no  Prefumption  againft  This  prior  to  the 
Proof  of  it :  fo  it  has  been  often  proved  with  accumulated  Evi- 
dence ;  from  this  Argument  of  Analogy  and  final  Caufes  ;  from 
abstract  Reafonings ;  from  the  moft  ancient  Tradition  and  Tef- 
timony ;  and  from  the  general  Confent  of  Mankind.  Nor  does 
it  appear,  fo  far  as  I  can  find,  to  be  denied,  by  the  Generality  of 
thofe  who  profefs  themfelves  diffatisfied  with  the  Evidence  of 
Religion. 

As  there  are  Some,  who,  inftead  of  thus  attending  to  what  is 
in  Fact  the  Constitution  of  Nature,  form  their  notions  of  God's 
Government  upon  Hypothefis ;  fo  there  are  Others,  who  indulge 
themfelves  in  vain  and  idle  fpeculations,  how  the  World  might 
pofiibly  have  been  framed  otherwife  than  it  is  ;  and  upon  fup- 
pofition  that  things  might,  in  imagining  that  they  fhould,  have 
been  difpofed  and  carried  on  after  a  better  Model,  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  prefent  Difpofition  and  Conduct  of  them.  Suppofe 
now  a  perfon  of  fuch  a  Turn  of  Mind,  to  go  on  with  his  Re- 
veries, till  he  had  at  length  fixt  upon  fome  particular  Plan  of 

Nature,  as  appearing  to  him  the  beft. One  (hall  fcarce  be 

thought  guilty  of  Detraction  againft  human  Understanding,  if 
one  fhould  fay,  even  beforehand,  that  the  Plan  which  this  fpe- 
culative  Perfon  would  fix  upon,  though  he  were  the  wifeft  of 
the  Sons  of  men,  probably  would  not  be  the  very  beft,  even  ac- 
cording to  his  own  Notions  of  beft ;  whether  he  thought  That 
to  be  fo,  which  afforded  Occafions  and  Motives  for  the  Exer- 
cife  of  the  greateft  Virtue,  or  which  was  productive  of  the 
greateft  Happinefs,  or  that  Thefe  two  were  neceffarily  connect- 
ed. 
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ed,  and  run  up  into  one  and  the  fame  Plan.  However,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  once  for  all  to  fee,  what  would  be  the  Amount  of 
thefe  Emendations  and  imaginary  Improvements  upon  the  Syftem 
of  Nature,  or  how  far  they  would  miflead  us.  And  it  feems 
there  could  be  no  flopping,  till  we  came  to  fome  fuch  Conclu- 
iions  as  thefe  :  That  all  Creatures  mould  at  firfr.  be  made  as  per- 
fect and  as  happy  as  they  were  capable  of  ever  being  :  That 
nothing  to  be  fure  of  Hazard  or  Danger  mould  be  put  upon 
them  to  do ;  fome  indolent  Perfons  would  perhaps  think  nothing 
at  all:  Or  certainly,  that  effectual  care  mould  be  taken,  that 
they  fhould,  whether  neceffarily  or  not,  yet  eventually  and  in 
fact,  always  do  what  was  Right  and  moft  conducive  to  Happi- 
nefs,  which  would  be  thought  eafy  for  infinite  Power  to  effect  j 
either  by  not  giving  them  any  Principles  which  would  endanger 
their  going  wrong;  or  by  laying  the  right  motive  of  Action  in 
every  inftance  before  their  Minds  continually  in  fo  ftrong  a  man- 
ner, as  would  never  fail  of  inducing  them  to  act  conformably 
to  it :  And  that  the  whole  method  of  Government  by  Punifh- 
ments  fhould  be  rejected,  as  abfurd;  as  an  awkard  round-about 
method  of  carrying  things  on ;  nay  as  contrary  to  a  principal 
Purpofe,  for  which  it  would  be  fuppofed  Creatures  were  made, 
namely  Happinefs. 

Now  without  confidering  what  is  to  be  faid  in  particular  to 
the  feveral  Parts  of  this  Train  of  Folly  and  Extravagance,  what 
has  been  above  intimated,  is  a  full  direct  general  Anfwer  to  it, 
namely,  that  we  may  fee  before-hand  that  we  have  not  Facul- 
ties for  this  kind  of  Speculation.  For  though  it  be  admitted, 
that  from  the  firft  Principles  of  our  Nature,  we  unavoidably 
judge  or  determine  Some  Ends  to  be  abfolutely  in  themfelves 
preferable  to  Others,  and  that  the  Ends  now  mentioned,  or  if 
they  run  up  into  one,  that  this  One  is  abfolutely  the  beft  ;  and 
confequently  that  we  muft  conclude  the  ultimate  End  defigned, 
in  the  Conftitution  of  Nature  and  Conduct  of  Providence,  is 
the  moft  Virtue  and  Happinefs  poflible  :  Yet  we-  are  far  from 
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being  able  to  judge,  what  particular  Difpofition  of  things,  would 
be  moft  friendly  and  afliftant  to  Virtue,  or  what  Means  might 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  produce  the  moft  Happinefs  in  a  Syf- 
tem  of  fuch  Extent  as  our  own  World  may  be,  taking  in  all 
that  is  paft  and  to  come ;  though  we  mould  fuppofe  it  detached 
from  the  whole  of  things.     Indeed  we  are  fo  far  from  being  able 
to  judge  of  this ;  that  we  are  not  Judges  what  may  be  the  necef- 
fary means  of  raifing  and  conducting  one  Perfon  to  the  higheft 
Perfection  and  Happinefs  of  his  Nature.     Nay  even  in  the  little 
Affairs  of  the  prefent  Life,  we  find  men  of  different  Educations 
and  Ranks  are  not  competent  Judges  of  the  Conduct  of  each 
other.     Our  whole  Nature  leads  us  to  afcribe  all  moral  Per- 
fection to  God,  and  to  deny  all  Imperfection  of  him.     And 
this  will  for  ever  be  a  practical  Proof  of  his  moral  Character, 
to  fuch  as  will  confider  what  a  practical  Proof  is ;  becaufe  it  is 
the  Voice  of  God  fpeaking  in  us.     And  from  hence  we  con- 
clude, that  Virtue  muff,  be  the  Happinefs,  and  Vice  the  Mifery, 
of  every  Creature ;  and  that  Regularity  and  Order  and  Right 
cannot  but  prevail  finally  in  a  Univerfe  under  His  Government. 
But  we  are  in  no  fort  Judges,  what  are  the  neceffary  Means  of 
accomplifhing  this  End. 

Let  us  then,  inftead  of  that  idle  and  not  very  innocent  Em- 
ployment of  forming  imaginary  Models  of  a  World,  and 
Schemes  of  governing  it,  turn  our  Thoughts  to  what  we  expe- 
rience to  be  the  Conduct  of  Nature  with  refpect  to  intelligent 
Creatures ;  which  may  be  refolved  into  general  Laws  or  Rules 
of  Adminiflration,  in  the  fame  way  as  many  of  the  Laws  of 
Nature  refpecting  inanimate  Matter  may  be  collected  from  Ex- 
periments. And  let  us  compare  the  known  Conftitution  and 
Courfe  of  Things,  with  what  is  fiid  to  be  the  moral  Syflem  of 
Nature;  the  acknowledged  Difpenfations  of  Providence,  or 
that  Government  which  we  find  ourfelves  under,  with  what 
Religion  teaches  us  to  believe  and  expect;  and  fee  whether  they 
are  not  analogous  and  of  a  piece.     And  upon  fuch  a  comparifon, 
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it  will  I  think  be  found,  that  they  are  very  much  fo ;  that  both 
may  be  traced  up  to  the  fame  general  Laws,  and  refolved  into 
the  fame  Principles  of  divine  Conduct. 

The  Analogy  here  propofed  to  be  confidered,  is  of  pretty  large 
Extent,  and  confifts  of  feveral  Parts ;  in  Some,  more,  in  Others, 
lefs,  exact.  In  fome  few  inftances  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  a 
real  practical  Proof}  in  others  not  fa  Yet  in  thcfe  it  is  a  Con- 
firmation of  what  is  proved  other  ways.  It  will  undeniably 
fhow,  what  too  many  want  to  have  mowed  them,  that  the  Syf- 
tem  of  Religion  both  natural  and  revealed,  confidered  only  as  a 
Syftem,  and  prior  to  the  Proof  of  it,  is  not  a  Subject  of  Ridi- 
cule, unlefs  That  of  Nature  be  fo  too.  And  it  will  afford  an 
Anfwer  to  almoft  all  Objections  againft  the  Syftem  both  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  Religion  ;  though  not  perhaps  an  Anfwer  in 
fo  great  a  Degree,  yet  in  a  very  confiderable  Degree  an  Anfwer, 
to  the  Objections  againft  the  Evidence  of  it:  For  Objections 
againft  a  Proof,  and  Objections  againft  what  is  faid  to  be  proved, 
the  Reader  will  obferve  are  different  things. 

Now  the  divine  Government  of  the  World,  implied  in  the 
Notion  of  Religion  in  general  and  of  Chriftianity,  contains  in 
it;  That  Mankind  is  appointed  to  live  in  a  future  State';  That 
There,  every  one  fhall  be  rewarded  or  punifhed  f ;  rewarded  or 
punifhed  refpectively  for  all  that  Behaviour  Here,  which  we 
comprehend  under  the  Words  Virtuous  or  Vitious,    morally 
good  or  evils:   That  our  prefent  Life  is  a  Probation,  a  State 
of  Trial h,  and  of  Difcipline ',  for  that  future  one;  Notwith- 
standing the  Objections,  which  men  may  fancy  they  have,  from 
Notions  of  Neceflity,  againft  there  being  any  fuch  moral  Plan 
as  this  at  all k ;  And  whatever  Objections  may  appear  to  lie  a- 
gainft  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  it,  as  it  ftands  fo  imper- 
fectly made  known  to  us  at  prefent1:  That  this  World  being 
in  a  State  of  Apoftacy  and  Wickednefs,    and  confequently  of 
Ruin,  and  the  Senfe  both  of  their  Condition  and  Duty  being  fo 
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greatly  corrupted  amongft  Men,  this  gave  occafion  for  an  additi- 
onal Difpenfation  of  Providence;  of  the  utmoft  Importance1"; 
proved  by  Miracles n  ;  but  containing  in  it  many  things  appearing 
to  us  ftrange  and  not  to  have  been  expedted0;  a  Difpenfation  of 
Providence,  which  is  a  Scheme  or  Syftem  of  things p ;  carried  on 
by  the  Mediation  of  a  divine  Perfon,  the  Melfiah,  in  order  to 
the  Recovery  of  the  World  i ;  yet  not  revealed  to  all  Men,  nor 
proved  with  the  ftrongeft  poffible  Evidence  to  all  thofe  to  whom 
it  is  revealed ;  but  only  to  fuch  a  Part  of  Mankind,  and  with 
fuch  particular  Evidence  as  the  Wifdom  of  God  thought  fit r. 
The  Defign  then  of  the  following  Treatife  will  be  to  fhew,  that 
the  feveral  Parts  principally  objected  againft  in  this  Moral  and 
Chriftian  Difpenfation,    including  its  Scheme,  its  Publication, 
and  the  Proof  which  God  has  afforded  us  of  its  Truth;  that 
the  particular  Parts  principally  objected  againft  in  this  whole 
Difpenfation,  are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced  in  the  Con- 
ftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  or  Providence ;  that  the  chief 
Objections  themfelves  which  are  alledged  againft  the  former,  are 
no  other,  than  what  may  be  alledged  with  like  Juftnefs  againft 
the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  Fact  to  be  inconclulive ;  and 
that  this  Argument  from  Analogy  is  in  general,  unanfwerable, 
undoubtedly  of  Weight,  and  very  material  on  the  fide  of  Re- 
ligionf,  notwithftanding  the  Objections  which  may  feem  to  lie 
againft  it,  and  the  real  Ground  which  there  may  be,  for  Difference 
of  Opinion,  as  to  the  particular  Degree  of  Weight  which  is  to 
be  laid  upon  it.     This  is  a  general  Account  of  what  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  following  Treatife.     And  I  fhall  begin  it  with 
That  which  is  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Hopes  and  of  all  our 
Fears ;  all  our  Hopes  and  Fears,  which  are  of  any  Confidera- 
tion;  I  mean  a  future  Life. 
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CHAP.    I. 

Of  a  Future  Life. 

STRANGE  Difficulties  have  been  raifed  by  fome  con-  CHAP. 
cerning  perfonal  Identity,  or  the  Samenefs  of  living  A-        I. 
gents,   implied  in  the  Notion  of  our  exifting  Now  and  l^V^SJ 
Hereafter,  or  in  any  two  fucceffive  Moments  j  which  whoever 
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PART  thinks  it  worth  while,  may  fee  confidered  in  the  firft  DifTerta-* 
I.         tion  at  the  End  of  this  Treatife.     But  without  Regard  to  any  of 

^S^T^  them  here,  let  us  confider  what  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  and  the 
feveral  Changes  which  we  have  undergone,  and  thofe  which  we 
know  we  may  undergo  without  being  deftroyed,  fuggefr,  as  to 
the  Effect  which  Death  may,  or  may  not  have  upon  us ;  and 
whether  it  be  not  from  thence  probable,  that  we  may  furvive 
this  Change,  and  exiit  in  a  future  State  of  Life  and  Perception. 

I.  From  our  being  born  into  the  prefent  World  in  the  help- 
lefs  imperfect  State  of  Infancy,  and  having  arrived  from  thence 
to  mature  Age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  Law  of  Nature  in  our 
own  Species,  that  the  fame  Creatures,  the  fame  Individuals, 
fhould  exifl  in  Degrees  of  Life  and  Perception,  with  Capacities 
of  Action,  of  Enjoyment  and  Suffering,  in  one  Period  of  their 
Being,  greatly  different  from  thofe  appointed  them  in  another 
Period  of  it.  And  in  other  Creatures  the  fame  Law  holds. 
For  the  Difference  of  their  Capacities  and  States  of  Life  at 
their  Birch,  to  go  no  higher,  and  in  Maturity ;  the  Change  of 
Worms  into  Flies,  and  the  vaft  Enlargement  of  their  locomo- 
tive Powers  by  fuch  Change:  and  Birds  and  Infects  burfting 
the  Shell  their  Habitation,  and  by  this  means  entring  into  a 
new  World,  furnifhed  with  new  Accommodations  for  them, 
and  finding  a  new  Sphere  of  Action  afligned  them  ;  thefe  are  In- 
ftances  of  this  general  Law  of  Nature.  And  all  the  various  and 
wonderful  Transformations  of  Animals  are  to  be  taken  into  Con- 
fideration  here.  But  the  States  of  Life  in  which  we  ourfelves 
exifted  formerly  in  the  Womb  and  in  our  Infancy,  are  almoft,  as 
different  from  our  prefent  in  mature  age,  as  it  is  poffible  to  con- 
ceive any  two  States  or  Degrees  of  Life  can  be.  Therefore,  that 
we  are  to  exiff  hereafter  in  a  State  as  different  fuppofe  from  our 
prefent,  as  This  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the  Ana- 
logy of  Nature  ;  according  to  a  natural  Order  or  Appointment 
of  the  very  fame  Kind  with  what  we  have  already  experienced. 

i  II.  We 
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II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  Capacities  of  Action,  ofCHAP. 
Happinefs  and  Mifery  ;  for  we  are  confcious  of  adting,  of  injoy-         I. 
ing   Pleafure  and  fuffering  Pain.    Now   that  we  have  thefe  '■***' 
Powers  and  Capacities  before  Death,  is  a  Prefumption  that  we 
fhall  retain  them  through  and  after  Death ;  indeed  a  Probability 
of  it  abundantly  fufficient  to  act  upon,  unlefs  there  be  fome  po- 
fitive  Reafon  to  think  that  Death  is  the  Deftruction  of  thofe 
living  Powers :  Becaufe  there  is  in  every  Cafe  a  Probability,  that 
all  things  will  continue  as  we  experience  they  are,  in  all  Refpefls, 
except  thofe  in  which  we  have  fome  Reafon  to  think  they  will 
be  altered.     This  is  thati&Waof  Prefumption  or  Probability 
from  Analogy,  exprefs'd  in  the  very  word  Continuance,  which 
feems  our  only  natural  Reafon  for  believing  the  Courfe  of  the 
World  will  continue  to  morrow,  as  it  has  done  fo  far  as  our  Ex- 
perience or  Knowledge  of  Hiftory  can  carry  us  back.     Nay  it 
feems  our  only  Reafon  for  believing,  that  any  one  Subftance  now 
exifting,  will  continue  to  exift  a  Moment  longer ;  the  Self-exift- 
ent  Subftance  only  excepted.     Thus  if  Men  were  affured  that 
the  unknown  Event,  Death,    was-  not  the  Deftruction  of  our 
Faculties  of  Perception  and  of  Action,  there  would  be  no  Ap- 
prehenfion,  that  any  other  Power  or  Event  unconnected  with 
this  of  Death,  would  deftroy  thefe  Faculties  juft  at  the  inftant 
of  each  Creature's  Death  ;  and  therefore  no  doubt  but  that  they 
would  remain  after  it :  which  fhows  the  high  Probability  that 
our  living  Powers  will  continue  after  Death,   unlefs  there  be 
fome  Ground  to  think  that  Death  is  their  Deftruclion b.    For, 

if 

*  I  fay  Kind  of  Prefumption  or  Probability  ;  for  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there  Fs 
the  fame  Degree  of  Conviftion,  that  oar  living  Powers  will  continue  after  Death,  as  there 
is,   that  our  Subflances  will. 

b  Deftruclion  of  living  Powers,  is  a  manner  of  ExprefTion  unavoidably  ambiguous ;  and 
may  fignify  either,  the  Deftruclion  of  a  living  Being,  fo  as  that  the  fame  living  Being  Jhall 
he  vncapable  of  ever  perceii  ing  or  ailing  again  at  all :  Or  the  Deftruclion  of  thofe  Means  and' 
laftrumcnts  by  which  it  is  capable  of  its  prefent  Life,  of  its  prefent  State  of  Perception  and.  of 
Alton.    It  is  here  ufed  in  the  farmer  Senfe.    When  it  is  ufed  in  the  latter,  the  Epithet 

freferi/ 
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P  A  R  T  if  it  would  be  in  a  manner  certain  that  we  mould  furvive  Death, 
I.        provided  it  were  certain  that  Death  would  not  be  our  Deftruc- 
l^VSJ  tion,  it  muft  be  highly  probable  we  mail  furvive  it,  if  there  be 
no  Ground  to  think  Death  will  be  our  Deftru&ion. 

Now  though  I  think  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  prior  to 
the  natural  and  moral  Proofs  of  a  future  Life  commonly  infift- 
ed  upon,  there  would  arife  a  general  confufed  Sufpicion,  that 
in  the  great  Shock  and  Alteration  which  we  mail  undergo  by 
Death,  We,  i.  e.  our  living  Powers,  might  be  wholly  deftroyed  j 
yet  even  prior  to  thofe  Proofs,  there  is  really  no  particular 
diftincl:  Ground  or  Reafon  for  this  Apprehenfion  at  all,  fo  far 
as  I  can  find.  If  there  be,  it  muft  arife  either,  from  the  Rea- 
fon of  the  thing,  or  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  that  Death 
is  the  Deftruction  of  living  Agents,  becaufe  we  know  not  at  all 
what  Death  is  in  itfelf ;  but  only  fome  of  its  Effects,  fuch  as  the 
DhTolution  of  Flefh,  Skin,  and  Bones.  And  thefe  Effects  do  in 
no  wife  appear  to  imply  the  Detraction  of  a  living  Agent. 
And  befides,  as  we  are  greatly  in  the  Dark,  upon  what  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  our  living  Powers  depends,  fo  we  are  wholly  ignorant 
what  the  Powers  themfelves  depend  upon;  the  Powers  them- 
felves  as  diftinguifhed,  not  only  from  their  actual  Exercife,  but 
alfo  from  the  prefent  Capacity  of  exercifing  them ;  and  as  op- 
pofed  to  their  Destruction :  For  Sleep,  or  however  a  Swoon, 
fhews  us,  not  only  that  thefe  Powers  exift  when  they  are  not  ex- 
ercifed,  as  the  paffive  Power  of  Motion  does  in  inanimate  Mat- 
ter ;  but  fhews  alfo  that  they  exift,   when  there  is  no  prefent 

frtfent  is  added.  The  Lofs  of  a  Man's  Eye,  is  a  Deftruction  of  living  Powers  in  ihe  latter 
Senfe.  But  we  have  no  Reafon  to  think  the  Deftruction  of  living  Powers,  in  the  former 
Senfe,  to  be  poffible.  We  have  no  more  Reafon  to  think  a  Being  endued  with  living 
Powers,  ever  lofes  them  during  its  whole  Exigence,  than  t*  believe  that  a  Stone  ever  ac- 
quires them. 

Capacity 
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Capacity  of  exercifing  them:  or  that  the  Capacities  of  exerci-  CHAP. 
fine  them  for  the  prefent,  as  well  as  the  a&ual  Exercife  of  !• 
them,  may  be  fufpended,  and  yet  the  Powers  themfelves  remain 
undeftroyed.  Since  then  we  know  not  at  all  upon  what  the  Ex- 
iftence of  our  living  Powers  depends,  this  fhews  further,  there 
can  no  Probability  be  collected  from  the  Reafon  of  the  thing, 
that  Death  will  be  their  Deftruction :  becaufe  their  Exiftence 
may  depend,  upon  fomewhat  in  no  Degree  affected  by  Death; 
upon  fomewhat  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  this  King  of  Terrors. 
So  that  rhere  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  Reafon  of 
the  thing  fhews  us  no  Connection  between  Death,  and  the  De- 
ftruction of  living  Agents.  Nor  can  we  find  any  thing  through- 
out the  whole  Analogy  of  Nature,  to  afford  us  even  the  flight- 
eft  Prefumption,  that  Animals  ever  lofe  their  living  Powers  j 
much  lefs,  if  it  were  poffible,  that  they  lofe  them  by  Death : 
for  we  have  no  Faculties  wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond  or 
through  it,  fo  as  to  fee  what  becomes  of  them.  This  Event  re- 
moves them  from  our  View.  It  deftroys  the  fenfible  Proof, 
which  we  had  before  their  Death,  of  their  being  pofTefTed  of  li- 
ving Powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  leaft  Reafon  to 
believe  that  they  are,  then,  or  by  that  Event,  deprived  of  them. 

And  our  knowing,  that  they  were  pofTefTed  of  thefe  Powers, 
up  to  the  very  Period  to  which  we  have  Faculties  capable  of 
tracing  them,  is  itfelf  a  Probability  of  their  retaining  them, 
beyond  it.  And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  fenfible  Credibility  is 
given  to  it,  by  obferving  the  very  great  and  aftonifhing  Changes 
which  we  have  experienced  ;  fo  great,  that  our  Exiftence  in 
another  State  of  Life,  of  Perception  and  of  Action,  will  be  but 
according  to  a  Method  of  providential  Conduct,  the  like  to 
which,  has  been  already  exercifed  even  with  regard  to  Ourfelves; 
according  to  a  Courfe  of  Nature,  the  like  to  which,  we  have  al- 
ready gone  through. 

1  however 
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PART      However  as  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  fenfible,  how  difficult 
I-         it  is  to  filence  Imagination  enough  to  make  the  Voice  of  Rea- 
lon  even  diflinclly  heard  in  this  Cafe;  as  we  are  accuftomed, 
from  our  Youth  up,  to  indulge  that  forward  delulive  Faculty, 
ever  obtruding  beyond  its  Sphere;   of  fome  Affiflance  indeed 
to  Apprehenfion,  but  the  Author  of  all  Error :  As  we  plainly 
lofe  Ourfelves  in  grofs  and  crude  Conceptions  of  things,  taking 
for  granted  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  what  indeed  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  of;  it  may  be  proper  to  confider  the  imaginary 
Prefumptions,  that  Death  will  be  our  Deftruction,  arifing  from 
thefe  Kinds  of  early  and  lafting  Prejudices ;  and  to  (hew  how  lit- 
tle they  can  really  amount  to,  even  though  we  cannot  whol- 
ly deveft  Ourfelves  of  Them.     And, 

I.  All  Prefumption  of  Death's  being  the  Deftruttion  of  li- 
ving Beings,    muft   go  upon  fuppofkion  that  they  are  com- 
pounded and  fo  difcerptible.    But  fince  Confcioufnefs  is  a  fingle 
and  indivifible  Power,  it  mould  £eem  that  the  Subject  in  which 
it  refides,  muft  be  fo  too.    For  were  the  Motion  of  any  Particle  of 
Matter  abfolutely  one  and  indivifible,  fo  as  that  it  mould  imply  a 
Contradiction  to  fuppofe  Part  of  this  Motion  to  exift,  and  Part 
not  to  exift,  f.  e.  Part  of  this  Matter  to  move,  and  Part  to  be  at 
reft;  then  its  Power  of  Motion  would  be  indivifible;  and  foalfo 
would  the  Subject  in  which  the  Power  inheres,  namely  the  Par- 
ticle of  Matter :  for  if  this  could  be  divided  into  two,  one  Part 
might  be  moved  and  the  other  at  reft,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Suppofition.     In  like  manner  it  has  been  argued0,  and,  for  any 
thing  appearing  to  the  contrary,  juftly,  that  fince  the  Perception 
or  Confcioufnefs,  which  we  have  of  our  own  Exiftence,  is  indi- 
vifible, fo  as  that  it  is  a  Contradiction  to  fuppofe  one  Part  of  it 
fhould  be  here  and  the  other  there,  the  perceptive  Power,  or  the 
Power  of  Confcioufnefs,  is  indivifible  too,  and  confequendy  the 

*  See  Dr,  Clarke 's  Letter  to  Mr.  DtJiu!/,  and  the  Defences  of  it. 
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Subject  in  which  it  refides,  i.  e.  the  confcious  Being.  Now  CHAP- 
upon  Suppofition  That  living  Agent  each  Man  calls  himfelf,  is  I. 
thus  a  fingle  Being,  which  there  is  at  leaft  no  more  Difficulty  {-/"VSJ 
in  conceiving  than  in  conceiving  it  to  be  a  Compound,  and  of 
which  there  is  the  Proof  now  mentioned,  it  follows,  that  our 
organized  Bodies  are  no  more  ourfelves  or  Part  of  ourfelves 
than  any  other  Matter  around  us.  And  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive, 
how  Matter,  which  is  no  part  of  ourfelves,  may  be  appropria- 
ted to  us  in  the  manner  which  our  prefent  Bodies  are ;  as  how 
we  can  receive  Impreffions  from,  and  have  power  over  any 
Matter.  It  is  as  eafy  to  conceive,  that  we  may  exift  out  of  Bo- 
dies as  in  them  :  and  that  we  might  have  animated  Bodies 
of  any  other  Organs  and  Senfes  wholly  different  from  thefe 
now  given  us?  that  we  may  hereafter  animate  thefe  fame  or 
new  Bodies  variously  modified  and  organized ;  as  to  conceive 
how  we  can  animate  fuch  Bodies  as  our  prefent.  And  laftly, 
the  DiiTolution  of  all  thefe  feveral  organized  Bodies,  fuppofing 
ourfelves  to  have  fucceffively  animated  them,  would  have  no 
more  conceivable  Tendency  to  deftroy  the  living  Beings  Our- 
felves, or  deprive  us  of  living  Faculties,  the  Faculties  of  Per- 
ception and  of  Action ;  than  the  DifTolution  of  any  foreign 
Matter,  which  we  are  capable  of  receiving  Impreffions  from, 
and  making  ufe  of  for  the  common  Occafions  of  Life. 

II.  The  Simplicity  and  abfolute  Onenefs  of  a  living  Agent 
cannot,  from  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  be  properly  proved  by  ex- 
perimental Obfervations :  But  as  thefe  fall  in  with  the  Suppofi- 
tion of  its  Unity,  fo  they  plainly  lead  us  to  conclude  certainly, 
that  our  grofs  organized  Bodies,  with  which  we  perceive  the 
Objedts  of  Senfe,  and  with  which  we  a£t,  are  no  Part  of  our- 
felves; and  therefore  fhow  us,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve Their  Deftrudlion  to  be  Ours :  even  without  determi- 
ning whether  our  living  Subftances  be  material  or  immaterial. 
For  we  fee  by  Experience,    that  Men  may  lofe  their  Limbs, 
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PART  their  Organs  of  Senfe,  and  even  the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Bo- 
I.  dies,  and  yet  remain  the  fame  living  Agents.  And  Perfons  can 
trace  up  the  Exiftence  of  themfelves  to  a  Time,  when  the  Bulk 
of  their  Bodies  was  extremely  fmall,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  is  in  mature  Age :  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  they  might 
then  have  loft  a  confiderable  Part  of  that  fmall  Body,  and  yet 
have  remained  the  fame  living  Agents ;  as  they  may  now  lofe 
great  Part  of  their  prefent  Body  and  remain  fo.  And  it  is 
certain,  that  the  Bodies  of  all  Animals  are  in  a  conftant  Flux, 
from  that  never-ceafing  Attrition  which  there  is  in  every  Part 
of  them.  Now  Things  of  this  Kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to 
diftinguiili,  betvveen  thefe  living  Agents  Ourfelves,  and  large 
Quantities  of  Matter,  in  which  we  are  very  nearly  interefted; 
fince  thefe  may  be  alienated,  and  adually  are  in  a  daily  Courfe 
of  Succeffion,  and  changing  their  Owners,  whilft  we  are  affu- 
red,  that  each  living  Agent  remains  one  and  the  fame  permanent 
living  Being  d.  And  this  general  Obfervation  leads  us  on  to  the 
following  ones. 

Firjl,  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  by  Experience, 
what  is  the  certain  Bulk  of  the  living  Being  each  man  calls 
himfelf,:  and  yet,  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in  Bulk 
than  the  folid  elimentary  Particles  of  Matter,  which  there  is 
no  Ground  to  think  any  known  Power  in  Nature  can  diffolve, 
there  is  no  fort  of  Reafon  to  think  Death  to  be  the  DhTo- 
lution  of  it,  of  the  living  Being,  even  though  it  fhould  not 
be  abfolutely  indifcerptible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  fo  nearly  related  to  and  interefted 
in  certain  Syftems  of  Matter,  fuppofe  our  Flefh  and  Bones,  and 
afterwards  cealing  to  be  at  all  related  to  them,  the  living  Agents 
outfelves  remaining  all  this  while  undeftroyed  notwithftand- 
ing  fuch  Alienation ;  and  confequently  thefe  Syftems  of  Mat- 

d  Sec  Dijfertation  i. 
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ter  not  being  Ourfelves :  it  follows  further,  that  we  have  no  C  H  A  P. 
Ground  to  conclude  any  other,  fuppofe  internal  Syjlems  of  Mat-  Jl- 
ter,  to  be  the  living  Agents  Ourfelves;  becaufe  we  can  have, 
no  Ground  to  conclude  This,  but  from  our  Relation  to  and 
Intereft  in  fuch  other  Syftems  of  Matter  :  and  therefore  we 
can  have  no  Reafon  to  conclude,  what  befalls  thofe  Syftems 
of  Matter  at  Death,  to  be  the  Deftruclion  of  the  living  A- 
gents.  We  have  already  feveral  Times  over  loft  a  great  Part 
or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  Body,  according  to  certain  com- 
mon eftablifhed  Laws  of  Nature ;  yet  we  remain  the  fame  li- 
ving Agents:  When  we  (hall  lofe  as  great  a  Part,  or  the  whole 
by  another  common  eftablifhed  Law  of  Nature,  Death;  why 
may  we  not  alfo  remain  the  fame  ?  That  the  Alienation  has 
been  gradual  in  one  Cafe,  and  in  the  other  will  be  more  at 
once,  does  not  prove  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  We  have  paf- 
fed  undeftroyed  through  thofe  many  and  great  Revolutions  of 
Matter,  fo  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us  ourfelves ;  why  fhould 
we  imagine  Death  will  be  fo  fatal  to  us  ?  Nor  can  it  be  object- 
ed, that  what  is  thus  alienated  or  loft,  is  no  Part  of  our  origi- 
nal folid  Body,  but  only  adventitious  Matter ;  becaufe  we  may 
lofe  intire  Limbs,  which  muft  have  contained  many  folid  Parts 
and  VelTels  of  the  original  Body  :  or  if  this  be  not  admitted, 
we  have  no  Proof,  that  any  of  thefe  folid  Parts  are  diflblved  or 
alienated  by  Death.  Though,  by  the  way,  we  are  very  nearly 
related  to  that  extraneous  or  adventitious  Matter,  whilft  it  con- 
tinues united  to  and  diftending  the  feveral  Parts  of  our  folid 
Body.  But  after  all;  the  Relation  a  Perfon  bears  to  thofe  Parts 
of  his  Body,  to  which  he  is  the  moft  nearly  related;  what  does 
it  appear  to  amount  to  but  this,  that  the  living  Agent,  and  thofe 
Parts  of  the  Body,  mutually  affect  each  other?  And  the  fame 
thing,  the  fame  thing  in  Kind  though  not  in  Degree,  may  be 
faid  of  all  foreign  Matter,  which  gives  us  Ideas,  and  which  we 
have  any  Power  over.  From  thefe  obfervations  the  whole 
Ground  of  the  Imagination  is  removed,  that  the  Diifolution  of 
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PART  any  Matter,  is  the  Deftruction  of  a  living  Agent,  from  trie  In- 
J.         tereft  he  once  had  in  fuch  Matter. 

Thirdly,  If  we  confider  our  Body  fomewhat  more  diftin&ly, 
as  made  up  of  Organs  and  Inftruments  of  Perception  and  of 
Motion,    it  will  bring  us  to  the  fame  Conclufion.     Thus  the 
common  optical  Experiments  fhow,  and  even  the  Obfervation 
how  Sight  is  affifted  by  Glaffes  fhows,    that  we  fee  with  our 
Eyes  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  we  fee  with  Glaffes.     Nor  is  there  any 
Rea-fon  to  believe,  that  we  fee  with  them  in  any  other  Senfe;  any 
other,  I  mean,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  the  Eye  itfelf  a  Per- 
cipient.    The  like   is  to  be  faid  of  Hearing :  and  our  Feeling 
diftant  folid  Matter  by  means  of  fomewhat  in  our  Hand,  feems 
nn  Inftance  of  the  like  Kind,  as  to  the  Subject  we  are  conflder- 
ing.     All  thefe  are  Inftances  of  foreign  Matter,  or  fuch  as  is  no 
Part  of  our  Body,  being  inftrumental  in  preparing  objects  for, 
and  conveying  them  to,  the  perceiving  Power,  in  a  Manner  fimi- 
lar  or  like  to  the  Manner,  in  which  our  Organs  of  Senfe  pre- 
pare and  convey   them.     Both  are    in  a  like  way  Inftruments 
of  our  receiving   fuch  Ideas  from  external  Objects,  as  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  appointed  thofe  external  Objects  to  be  the  Oc- 
cafions  of  exciting   in  us.     However  Glaffes  are  evidently  In- 
ftances of  this,  namely  of  Matter  which  is  no  Part  of  our  Bo- 
dy, preparing  Objects  for  and  conveying  them  towards  the  per- 
ceiving Power,  in  like  Manner  as  our  bodily  Organs  do.     And 
if  we  fee  with  our  Eyes  only  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  do  with 
Glaffes,    the  like  may  juftly  be  concluded,    from  Analogy,    of 
all  our  other  Senfes.     It  is  not  intended,  by  any  thing  here  faid, 
to  affirm,  that  the  whole  Apparatus  of  Vifton,  or  of  Perception 
by  any  other  of  our  Senfes,  can  be  traced,  through  all  its  Steps, 
quite  up  to  the  living  Power  of  feeing,  or  perceiving:  But  that 
fo  far  as  if  can  be  traced  by  experimental  Obfervations,  fo  far 
it  appears,  that  our  Organs  of  Senfe  prepare  and  convey  on  Ob- 
jects, in  order  to  their  being  perceived,  in  like  manner  as  fo- 
reign* 
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reign  Matter  does,  without  affording  any  Shadow  of  Appear-  CHAP' 
ance,  that  they  themfelves  perceive.     And  that  we  have  no  Rea-         I; 
fon  to  think  our  Organs  of  Senfe  Percipients,  is  confirmed  by  t/"Vv 
Inftances  of  Perfons  loving  fome  of   them,    the  Hving  Beings 
Themfelves,  their  former  Occupiers,  remaining  unimpaired.     It 
is  confirmed  alfo  by  the  Experience  of  Dreams,  by  which  we  find 
we  are  at  prefent  poffefled  of  a  latent,  and,  what  would  be  other- 
wife,  an  unimagined  unknown  Power  of  perceiving  fenfible  Ob- 
jects, in  as  ftrong  and  lively  a  Manner  without  our  external  Or- 
gans of  Senfe  as  with  them. 

So  alfo  with  regard  to  our  Power  of  moving,  or  direct- 
ing Motion  by  Will  and  Choice;  upon  the  Destruction  of  a 
Limb,  this  adtive  Power  remains,  as  it  evidently  feems,  unlef- 
fened,  fo  as  that  the  living  Being,  who  has  fuffered  this  Lofs, 
would  be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another  Limb" 
to  move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the  help  of  an  artificial  Leg ; 
juft  as  it  can  make  ufe  of  a  Pole  or  a  Leaver,  to  reach  towards 
itfelf  and  to  move  Things,  beyond  the  Length  and  the  Power 
of  its  natural  Arm :  And  this  laft  it  does  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  it  reaches  and  moves,  with  its  natural  Arm,  Things  nearer 
and  of  lefs  weight.  Nor  is  there  fo  much  as  any  Appearance 
of  our  Limbs  being  endued  with  a  Power  of  moving  or  direct1- 
ing  themfelves ;  though  they  are  adapted,  like  the  feveral  Parts 
of  a  Machine,  to  be  the  Instruments  of  Motion  to  each  other; 
and  fome  Parts  of  the  fame  Limb,  to  be  Inftruments  of  Mo- 
tion to  other  Parts  of  it. 

Thus  a  Man  determines,  that  he  will  look  at  fuch  an  Object 
through  a  Microfcope ;  or  being  lame  fuppofe,  that  he  will 
walk  to  fuch  a  Place  with  a  Staff  a  Week  hence.  His  Eyes 
and  his  Feet  no  more  determine  in  thefe  Cafes,  than  the  Microf- 
cope and  the  Staff.  Nor  is  there  any  Ground  to  think  tbey  any 
more  put  the  Determination  in  Practice -,  or  that  his  Eyes  ase- 
«  she-- 
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PART  the  Seers  or  his  Feet  the  Movers,  in  any  other  than  in  fuch  a  Senfe 
as  the  Microfcope  and  the  Staff  are.     Upon  the  whole  then. 

^  our  Organs  of  Senfe  and  our  Limbs  are  certainly  Inftruments, 

which  the  living  Perfons  ourfelves  make  ufe  of  to  perceive  and 
move  with:  There  is  not  any  Probability,  that  they  are  any 
more  ;  nor  confequently,  that  we  have  any  other  Kind  of  Re- 
lation to  them,  than  what  we  may  have  to  any  other  foreign 
Matter  formed  into  Inftruments  of  Perception  and  Motion, 
fuppofe  into  a  Microfcope  or  a  Staff;  I  fay  any  other  Kind  of 
Relation,  for  I  am  not  fpeaking  of  the  Degree  of  it :  nor  confe- 
quently is  there  any  Probability,  that  the  Alienation  or  Diffolution 
of  thefe  Inftruments  is  the  Deftruction  of  the  perceiving  and 
moving  Agent. 

And  thus  our  finding,  that  the  Diffolution  of  Matter,  in 
which  living  Beings  were  moft  nearly  interefted,  is  not  their 
Diffolution,  and  that  the  Deftruction  of  feveral  of  the  Organs 
and  Inftruments  of  Perception  and  of  Motion  belonging  to 
them,  is  not  their  Deftruction ;  fhows  demonftratively,  that  there 
is  no  Ground  to  think  that  the  Diffolution  of  any  other  Matter, 
or  Deftruclion  of  any  other  Organs  and  Inftruments,  will  be  the 
Diffolution  or  Deftruction  of  living  Agents,  from  the  like  Kind 
of  Relation:  and  we  have  no  Reafon  to  think  we  ftand  in  any 
other  Kind  of  Relation  to  any  thing  which  we  find  diffolved  by 
Death. 

But  it  is  faid  thefe  Obfervations  are  equally  applicable  to 
Brutes;  and  'tis  thought  an  infuperable  Difficulty  that  they 
mould  be  immortal,  and  by  confequence  capable  of  everlafting 
Happinefs.  Now  this  Manner  of  Expreflion  is  both  invidious 
and  weak  ;  but  the  thing  intended  by  it,  is  really  no  Difficulty 
at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natural  or  moral  Confideration. 
For  \ft.  Suppofe  the  invidious  thing  defigned  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner of  Expreflion,  were  really  implied,  as  it  is  not  in  the  leaft, 

in 
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Si  the  natural  Immortality  of  Brutes,  namely,  that  they  muft  CHAP. 
arrive  at  great  Attainments,  and  become  rational  and  moral  I. 
Agents j  even  this  would  be  no  Difficulty:  fince  we  know  t-/"V"NJ 
not  what  latent  Powers  and  Capacities  they  may  be  endued 
with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  Experience,  as  great  Pre- 
iumption  againft  human  Creatures,  as  there  is  againfl  the  brute 
Creatures,  arriving  at  that  Degree  of  Underftanding,  which 
we  have  in  mature  Age.  For  we  can  trace  up  our  own  Ex- 
igence to  the  fame  Original  with  Theirs.  And  we  find  it  to 
be  a  general  Law  of  Nature ,  that  Creatures  endued  with 
Capacities  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  mould  be  placed  in  a  Con- 
dition of  Being,  in  which  they  are  altogether  without  the 
ufe  of  Them,  for  a  confiderable  Length  of  their  Duration  ; 
as  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  And  great  Part  of  Mankind  go 
out  of  the  prefent  World,  before  they  come  to  the  Exercife 
of  thefe  Capacities  in  any  Degree  at  all.  But  then  idly.  The 
natural  Immortality  of  Brutes,  does  not  in  the  leaft  imply, 
that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent  Capacities  of  a  ratio- 
nal or  moral  Nature.  And  the  Oeconomy  of  the  Univerfe 
might  require,  that  there  mould  be  living  Creatures  without 
any  Capacities  of  this  Kind.  And  all  Difficulties  as  to  the 
manner  how  they  are  to  be  difpofed  of,  are  fo  apparently  and 
wholly  founded  in  our  Ignorance  ,  that  'tis  wonderful  they 
fhould  be  infifted  upon  by  any,  but  fuch  as  are  weak  e- 
nough  to  think  they  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  Syftem 
of  Things.  There  is  then  abfolutely  nothing  at  all  in  this 
Objection,  which  is  fo  rhetorically  urged,  againfl  the  great- 
eft  Part  of  the  natural  Proofs  or  Prefumptions  of  the  Im- 
mortality of  human  Minds :  I  fay  the  greateft  Part ;  for  'tis 
lefs  applicable  to  the  following  Obfervation,  which  is  more 
peculiar  to  Mankind : 

III.  That  as  'tis  evident  our  prefent  Powers  and  Capacities  of 

Reafon,  Memory,  and  Affection,  do  not  depend  upon  our  grofs 
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PART  Bodies  in  the  Manner  in  which  Perception  by  our  Organs  of 
I.  Senfe  does  ;  fo  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  it  at  all  in 
any  fuch  Manner,  as  to  give  Ground  to  think,  that  the  DifTo- 
lution  of  this  Body,  will  be  the  Deftruction  of  thefe  our  pre- 
fent Powers  of  Reflection,  as  it  will  of  our  Powers  of  Senfation ; 
or  to  give  Ground  to  conclude,  even  that  it  will  be  fo  much 
as  a  Sufpenfion  of  the  former. 

Human    Creatures  exift  at  prefent  in    two  States  of  Life 
and  Perception,    greatly   different  from  each   other ;    each  of 
which  has  its  own  peculiar  Laws,    and  its  own  peculiar  En- 
joyments and  Sufferings.     When  any  of  our  Senfes  are  affected 
or  Appetites  gratified  with  the  Objects  of  Them,   we  may  be 
faid  to  exift  or  live  in   a  State   of  Senfation.     When  none  of 
our    Senfes  are   affected   or  Appetites  gratified,     and  yet  we 
perceive  and   reafon  and  act  j  we  may  be  faid  to  exift  or  live  in 
a  State  of  Reflection.    Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,    that 
any  thing  which  is  diffolved  by  Death,  is  any  way  neceffary 
to  the  living  Being  in  this  its  State  of  Reflection,    after  Ideas 
are  gained.     For,    though  from  our  prefent  Conftitution  and 
Condition  of  Being,   our  external  Organs  of  Senfe  are  neceffa- 
ry  for   conveying  in  Ideas  to  our  reflecting  Powers,    as  Car- 
riages and  Leavers  and  Scaffolds  are  in  Architecture :  yet  when 
thefe  Ideas  are  brought  in,  we  are  capable  of  reflecting  in   the 
moft    intenfe  Degree,   and   of  enjoying   the   greateft   Pleafure 
and  feeling   the  greateft  Pain    by  Means  of  thax    Reflection, 
without  any   Afliftance    from  our    Senfes ;    and   without    any 
at  all,   which  we  know  of,  from   that  Body  which  will   be 
difiolved  by  Death.     It  does  not  appear  then,    that  the  Re- 
lation of  this   grofs  Body   to  the  reflecting  Being,  is,  in  any 
Degree,  neceffary  to  Thinking  ;  to  our  intellectual  Enjoyments 
or  Sufferings:    nor   confequently,  that  the  Diffolution  or  Ali- 
enation of  the  former  by  Death,  will  be  the  Deftruction  of  thofe 
prefent  Powers,  which  render  us  capable  of  this  State  of  Re- 
flection, 
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flection.         Further,    there  are  Inftances    of    mortal  Difeafes,  CHAP. 
which   do    not  at  all   affect   our  prefent  intellectual   Powers  ;         I. 
and   this  affords  a  Prefumption  ,    that  thole  Difeafes  will  not  ^"^^ 
deftroy  thefe  prefent  Powers.     Indeed,  from   the   Obfervations 
made  above e,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  Prefumption  that  the 
Diffolution  of  the  Body,  is  the  Dell  ruction  of  the  living  Agent, 
from  their  mutually  affecting  each  other.     And  by  the  fame  Rea- 
foning,   it  muft  appear  too,  that  there  is  no  Prefumption,  that 
the  Diffolution  of  the  Body,  is  the  Deftruction  of  our  prefent 
reflecting  Powers,    from   their  mutually  affecting  each  other  : 
But  Inftances  of  their  not  affecting  each  other,  afford  a  Pre- 
fumption of  the  contrary.     Inftances  of   mortal  Difeafes  not 
impairing  our    prefent  reflecting    Powers,    evidently    turn   our 
Thoughts  even  from  imagining  fuch  Difeafes  to  be  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  them.     Several  things  indeed  greatly  affect  all  our  living 
Powers,    and  at  length  fufpend   the  Exercife  of  them  ;    as  for 
Inftance  Drowfinefs,    increafing    till   it    ends   in   found    Sleep  i 
and  from  hence  we   might  have  imagined   it   would  deftroy 
them,    till    we  found   by  Experience   the   Weaknefs    of    this 
Way  of  judging.     But  in  the  Difeafes  now  mentioned,   there 
is  not  fo  much  as  this  Shadow  of  Probability,    to  lead  us  to 
any  fuch  Conclufion,  as  to  the  reflecting  Powers  which  we  have 
at  prefent.     For   in  thofe  Difeafes,  Perfons  the  moment  before 
Death,  appear  to  be  in  the  higheft  Vigour  of  Life.     They  dif- 
cover  Apprehenfion,  Memory,  Reafon,  all  entire;  with  the  ut- 
moft  Force  of  Affection ;  Senfe  of  a  Character,  of  Shame  and 
Honour;    and  the  higheft   mental  Enjoyments  and  Sufferings, 
even  to  the  laft  Gafp  ;  and   thefe  furely  prove  even  greater  Vi- 
gour of  Life  than  bodily  Strength  does.         Now  what  Pretence 
is  there  for  thinking,  that  a  progrelfive  Difeafe  when  arrived  to 
fuch  a  Degree,  I  mean   that  Degree  which  is  mortal,  will  de- 
ftroy thofe  Powers,  which  were   not  impaired,  which  were  not 
affected  by  it,  during  its  whole  Progrefs  quite  up  to  that  De- 

e  p.  18,  19. 
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PART  gree  ?  And  if  Death  by  Difeafes  of  this  Kind,  is  not  the  De- 
I.         ftruction  of  our  prefent  reflecting  Powers,  'twill  fcarce  be  thought 
l-*'"V^VJ  that  Death  by  any  other  Means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  Obfervation  may  be  carried 
on  further;  and  there  appears  fo  little  Connection  between 
our  bodily  Powers  of  Senfation,  and  our  prefent  Powers  of 
Reflection,  that  there  is  no  Reafon  to  conclude,  that  Death, 
which  deftroys  the  former,  does  fo  much  as  fufpend  the  Exercife 
of  the  latter,  or  interrupt  our  continuing  to  exift  in  the  like 
State  of  Reflection  which  we  do  now.  For  Sufpenfion  of  Rea- 
fon, Memory,  and  the  Affections  which  they  excite,  is  no  Part 
of  the  Idea  of  Death,  nor  is  implied  in  our  Notion  of  it. 
And  our  daily  experiencing  thefe  Powers  to  be  exercifed,  with- 
out any  Affiftance,  that  we  know  of,  from  thofe  Bodies,  which 
will  be  diffolved  by  Death  ;  and  our  finding  often,  that  the  Ex- 
ercife of  them  is  fo  lively  to  the  laft ;  thefe  Things  afford  a  fen- 
fible  Apprehenfion,  that  Death  may  not  perhaps  be  fo  much 
as  a  Difcontinuance  of  the  Exercife  of  thefe  Powers,  nor  of 
the  Enjoyments  and  Sufferings  which  it  implies f.  So  that  our 
pofthumous  Life,  whatever  there  may  be  in  it  additional  to  our 
prefent,  yet  may  not  be  intirely  beginning  anew  j  but  going  on. 
Death  may,  in  fome  fort,  and  in  fome  Refpects,  anfwer  to  our 
Birth,  which  is  not  a  Sufpenfion  of  the  Faculties  which  we 
had  before  it,  or  a  total  Change  of  the  State  of  Life  in  which 
we  exifted  when  in  the  Womb ;  but  a  Continuation  of  both, 
with  fuch  and  fuch  great  Alterations. 

f  There  are  three  diltinft  Queftions,  relating  to  a  future  Life,  here  confidered  :  Whether 
Death  be  the  Deltrudtion  of  living  Agents;  If  not,  Whether  it  be  the  Deftiuaion  of 
their  prefent  Powers  of  Refleftion,  as  it  certainly  is  the  Deftruclion  of  their  prefent  Powers 
ut  Senlation  ;  And  if  not,  Whether  it  be  the  Sufpenfion,  or  Difcontinuance  of  the  Exer- 
fiife,  of  thefe  prefent  reflecting  Powers.  Now  if  there  be  no  Reafon  to  believe  the  laft, 
there  will  be,  if  that  were  poffible,  lefs  for  the  next,  and  lefs  ilill  for  the  firft. 

Nay, 
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Nay,  for  ought  we  know  of  Ourfelves,  of  our  prefent  Life  CHAP, 
and  of  Death  ;  Death  may  immediately,  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  I. 
Things,  put  us  into  a  higher  and  more  enlarged  State  of  Life,  ^-*V»«J 
as  our  Birth  does ';  a  State  in  which  our  Capacities,  and  Sphere 
of  Perception  and  of  Action,  may  be  much  greater  than  at  pre- 
fent. For  as  our  Relation  to  our  external  Organs  of  Senfe,  ren- 
ders us  capable  of  exifting  in  our  prefent  State  of  Senfation  ; 
fo  it  may  be  the  only  natural  Hindrance  to  our  exifting,  imme- 
diately and  of  courfe,  in  a  higher  State  of  Reflection.  The 
Truth  is,  Reafon  does  not  at  all  mew  us,  in  what  State  Death 
naturally  leaves  us.  But  were  we  fure  that  it  would  fufpend  all  our 
perceptive  and  active  Powers ;  yet  the  Sufpenfion  of  a  Power 
and  the  Destruction  of  it,  are  Effects  fo  totally  different  in  Kind, 
as  we  experience  from  Sleep  and  a  Swoon,  that  we  cannot  in 
any  wife  argue  from  one  to  the  other  ;  or  conclude  even  to  the 
loweft  Degree  of  Probability,  that  the  fame  Kind  of  Force 
which  is  fufficient  to  fufpend  our  Faculties,  though  it  be  in- 
creafed  ever  fo  much,  will  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  Obfervations  together  may  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  how 
little  Prefumption  there  is,  that  Death  is  the  Deftruction  of 
human  Creatures.  However  there  is  the  Shadow  of  an  Analo- 
gy, which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is ;  the  fuppofed  Like- 
nefs  which  is  obferved  between  the  Decay  of  Vegetables,  and  of 
living:  Creatures.  And  this  Likenefs  is  indeed  fufficient  to  afford 
the  Poets  very  apt  Allufions  to  the  Flowers  of  the  Field,  in 
their  Pictures  of  the  Frailty  of  our  prefent  Life.  But  in  Rea- 
fon, the  Analogy  is  fo  far  from  holding,  that  there  appears  no 
Ground  even  for  the  Comparifon,  as  to  the  prefent  Queftion  ; 

S  This  according  to  Stralo  was  the  Opinion  of  the  Brachmans,  »»«-/£«»  /*£»  'p  ft  r  ftiif 
tuitact  /3/o»,  «5   a.t  kxiup  xveuiifaf  einu*   t  3  .9-«v*-ov,  yarctro  si's  T  o»7-<s>$  /3«»,  j£  T  ei/«si«<o»« 
toTc  qn\i<rc&-<.T!t.<rs  Lib.  XV.  p.  1039  Ed.  Amft.  r-07.  To  which  Opinion  perhap   . 
may  allude   in   thefe  Word?,    a;  >S»  efecjuiWi^,  -i-s   tj«>ep«  ex  t»s  y«rf»5  »%  yinxuuq  <"» 

l^tA.T;:,    XTUC   d'.-.Ciy^t^l    T,;V   LfX.1   CSI  t\  TC   yV%&fU»  <T8    tS  is.UTflS   TUTU    'MT, IS 'it' «1 .        Lib.     IX.     C.     3, 
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PART  becaufe  one  of  the  two  Subjects  compared,  is  wholly  void  of 

I.         That,  which  is  the  principal  and  chief  thing  in  the  other,  the 

l-''"V^J  Power  of  Perception  and  of  Action  ;    and  which  is   the  only 

thing  we  are  inquiring  about  the  Continuance  of.     So  that  the 

Deftruction  of  a  Vegetable,  is  an  Event  not  fimilar  or  analogous 

to  the  Deftruction  of  a  living  Agent. 

But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the  delufive  Cuf- 
tom  of  fubftituting  Imagination  in  the  Room  of  Experience, 
we  would  confine  ourfelves  to  what  we  do  know  and  under- 
Hand  ;  if  we  would  argue  only  from  That,  and  from  That 
form  our  Expectations ;  it  would  appear  at  firft  Sight,  that  as 
no  Probability  of  living  Beings  ever  ceafing  to  be  fo,  can  be 
concluded  from  the  Reafon  of  the  thing  ;  fo  none  can  be  col- 
lected from  the  Analogy  of  Nature;  becaufe  we  cannot  trace 
any  living  Beings  beyond  Death.  But  as  we  are  confcious  that 
we  are  endued  with  Capacities  of  Perception  and  of  Action, 
and  are  living  Perfons;  what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we 
ihall  continue  fo,  till  we  forefee  fome  Accident  or  Event,  which 
will  endanger  thofe  Capacities,  or  be  likely  to  deftroy  us :  which 
Death  does  in  no  wife  appear  to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  World,  we  may  pafs  into 
new  Scenes,  and  a  new  State  of  Life  and  Action,  juft  as  natu- 
rally as  we  came  into  the  prefent.  And  this  new  State  may 
naturally  be  a  focial  one.  And  the  Advantages  of  it,  Advan- 
tages of  every  Kind,  may  naturally  be  beftowed,  according  to 
fome  fixt  general  Laws  of  Wifdom,  upon  every  one  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Degrees  of  his  Virtue.  And  though  the  Advan- 
tages of  that  future  natural  State,  fhould  not  be  beftowed,  as 
thefe  of  the  prefent  in  fome  Meafure  are,  by  the  Will  of  the 
Society;  but  entirely  by  his  more  immediate  Action,  upon 
whom  the  whole  Frame  of  Nature  depends :  Yet  this  Distribu- 
tion may  be  juft  as  natural,  as  their  being  diftributed  here  by 

the 
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the  Inftrumentality   of  Men.     And  indeed,  though  one  mould  CHAP. 
allow  any  con fufed  undetermined  Senfe,  which  People  pleafe  to         I. 
put  upon  the  Word  natural,  it  would  be  a  Shortnefs  of  Thought  ^f*^ 
fcarce  credible,    to  imagine,  that  no  Syftem  or  Courfe  of  things 
can    be  fo,    but   only    what    we    fee    at    prefent h :    efpecially 
whilft  the  Probability  of  a  future  Life,    or  the  natural  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  is  admitted  upon  the  Evidence  of  Rea- 
fon ;  becaufe  this  is  really  both  admitting  and  denying  at  once, 
a  State  of  Being  different  from  the  prefent  to  be  natural.     But 
the   only  diftincl:  Meaning  of  that   Word   is,  ftated,  fixed,  or 
fettled;  fince  what  is  natural,  as  much  requires  and  prefuppofes 
an  intelligent  Agent  to  render  it  fo,  i.  e.  to  effect  it  continual- 
ly or  at  ftated  Times ;  as  what  is  fupernatural  or  miraculous 
does  to  effect  it  for  once.     And  from  hence  it  muff,  follow,  that 
Perfons  Notion  of  what  is  natural,  will  be  enlarged  in  Propor- 
tion to  their  greater  Knowledge  of  the  Works  of  God,  and  the 
Difpenfations  of  his  Providence.     Nor  is  there  any  Abfurdity  in 
fuppofing,  that  there  may  be  Beings  in  the  Univerfe,  whofe  Ca- 
pacities,  and  Knowledge,   and  Views,  may  be  fo  extenfive,  as 
that  the  whole  Chriftian  Difpenfation  may  to  them  appear  na- 
tural, i.  e.  analogous  or  conformable  to  God's  Dealings  with 
other  Parts  of  his  Creation;  as  natural  as  the  vifible  known 
Courfe  of  things  appears  to  us.     For  there  feems  fcarce  any 
other  pofiible  Senfe  to  be  put  upon  the  Word,  but  that  only  in 
which  it  is  here  ufed ;  fimilar,  ftated,  or  uniform. 

This  Credibility  of  a  future  Life,  which  has  been  here  infifl- 
ed  upon,  how  little  foever  it  may  fatisfy  our  Curiofity,  feems  to 
anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  of  Religion,  in  like  manner  as  a  de- 
monftrative  Proof  would:  Indeed  a  Proof,  even  a  demonftra- 
tive  one,  of  a  future  Life,  would  not  be  a  Proof  of  Religion. 
For,  that  we  are  to  live  Hereafter,  is  jult  as  reconcileable  with 
the  Scheme  of  Atheifm,  and  as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by  it, 

k  See  Ch.  ii.  Part  II.  p.  &  Ch.  iii.  Part  II.  p. 

as 
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P  A  R  T  as  that  we  are  now  alive,  is :  and  therefore  nothing  can  be 
I.         more  abfurd  than  to  argue  from  That  Scheme,  that  there  can  be 

<*S~V~^  no  future  State.  But  as  Religion  implies  a  future  State,  any 
Prefumption  againft  This,  is  a  Prefumption  againft  Religion. 
And  the  foregoing  Obfervations  remove  all  Prefumptions  of  that 
Sort,  and  prove,  to  a  very  considerable  Degree  of  Probability, 
one  fundamental  Doctrine  of  Religion  ;  which,  if  believed, 
would  greatly  open  and  difpofe  the  Mind  ferioufly  to  attend  to 
the  general  Evidence  of  the  whole. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    II. 

Of  the  Government  of  God  by  Rewards 
and  Punijhments  ;  and  particularly  of  the 
latter. 


THAT  which  makes  the  Question  concerning  a  future  CHAP. 
Life,  to  be  of  fo  great  Importance  to  us,  is  our  Capa-        II. 
city  of  Happinefs  and  Mifery.     And  that  which  makes  t^V^vJ 
the  Consideration  of  it,  to  be  of  fo  great  Importance  to  us,  is 
the  Supposition  of  our  Happinefs  and  Mifery  Hereafter,  depend- 
ing upon  our  A&ions  Here.     Curiofity  indeed  could  not  but 
fometimes  bring  a  Subject,  in  which  we  may  be  fo  highly  inte- 
rested, to  our  Thoughts ;  efpecially  upon  the  Mortality  of  Others, 
or  the  near  Profpect  of  our  own.     But  reafonable  Men  would 
not   take  any   farther  Thought   about   Hereafter,    than   what 
fhould  happen  thus  occasionally  to  rife  in  their  Minds,    if  it 
were  certain  that  our  future  Interest,  no  way  depended  upon  our 
prefent  Behaviour :  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  Ground, 
either  from  Analogy  or  any  thing  elfe,  to  think  it  does ;  then 
there  is  Reafon  alfo  for  the  moft  active  Thought  and  Sollici- 
tude,  to  fecure  that  Interest ;  to  behave  fo  as  that  we  may  ef- 
cape  That  Mifery,  and   obtain  that  Happinefs  in  another  Life, 
which  we  not  only  fuppofe  ourfelves  capable  of,  but  which  we 
apprehend  alfo  may  be  put  in  our  own  Power.     And  whether 
there  be  Ground  for  this  laft  Apprehension,  certainly  would  de- 
ferve  to  be  moft  ferioufly  considered,  were  there  no  other  Proof 

of 
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P  A  R  T  of  a  future  Life  and  Intereft,  than  That  prefumptive  one,  which 
I-         the  foregoing  Obfervations  amount  to. 

Now  in  the  prefent  State,  all   which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great 
Part  of  what  we  furfer,  is  put  in  our  own  Power.     For  Pleafure 
and  Pain  are  the  Confequences  of  our  Actions ;  and  we  are  en- 
dued by  the  Author  of  our  Nature  with  Capacities  of  forefee- 
ing  thefe  Confequences.     We  find   by  Experience  He  does  not 
fo  much  as  preferve  our  Lives,  exclufive  of  our  own  Care  and 
Attention,  to  provide  ourfelves  with,  and  to  make  ufe  of,  that 
Suftenance,  by  which  he  has  appointed  our  Lives  (hall  be  pre- 
ferved  ;  and  without  which,  he  has  appointed,  they  fhall  not  be 
preferved  at  all.     And   in  general  we  forefee,  that  the  external 
things,  which  are  the  Objects  of  our  various  Paflions,  can  nei- 
ther be  obtained  nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  ourfelves  in  fuch 
and  fuch  Manners :  But  by  thus  exerting  Ourfelves,  we  obtain 
and  enjoy  thefe  Objects>  in  which  our  natural  Good  confifts ;  or 
by  this  means  God  gives  us  the  PorTcffion  and  Enjoyment  of 
them.     I  know  not,  that  we  have  any  one  Kind  or  Degree  of 
Enjoyment,  but  by  the  means  of  our  own  Actions.     And  by 
Prudence  and  Care,  we  may  for  the  mofl  part,  pafs  our  Days 
in  tolerable  Eafe  and  Quiet :  Or  on  the  contrary,  we  may  by 
Raihnefs,  ungoverned  Palllon,  Willfulnefs,   or  even  by  Negli- 
gence, make  Ourfelves  as  miferable  as  ever  we  pleafe.         And 
many  do  pleafe  to  make  themfelves  extreamly  miferable,  i.  e.  to 
do  what  they  know  beforehand  will  render  them  fo.     They  fol- 
low thofe  ways,  the  Fruit  of  which  they  know,  by  Inftruction, 
Example,  Experience,  will  be  Difgrace  and  Poverty   and  Sick- 
nefs  and  untimely  Death.     This  every  one  obferves  to  be  the 
general  Courfe  of  things ;  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot 
find  by  Experience,  that  all  our  Sufferings  are  owing  to  our 
own  Follies. 

Why 
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Why  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  give  his  Creatures  pro-  CHAP. 
mifcuoufly,  fuch  and  fuch  Perceptions  without  Regard  to  their  II. 
Behaviour;  why  he  does  not  make  them  happy  without  the  l^VVJ 
Inftrumentality  of  their  own  Actions,  and  prevent  their  bring- 
ing any  Sufferings  upon  themfelves;  is  another  Matter.  Per- 
haps there  may  be  fome  Impofllbilities  in  the  Nature  of  things, 
which  we  are  unacquainted  with  K  Or  lefs  Happinefs,  it  may 
be,  would  upon  the  whole  be  produced  by  fuch  a  Method  of 
Conduct,  than  is  by  the  prefent.  Or  perhaps  divine  Goodnefs, 
with  which,  if  I  miftake  not,  we  make  very  free  in  our  Specu- 
lations, may  not  be  a  bare  fingle  Difpofition  to  produce  Happi- 
nefs ;  but  a  Difpofition  to  make  the  good,  the  faithful,  the  ho- 
nefi:  Man  happy.  Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be 
pleafed  with  feeing  his  Creatures  behave  fuitably,  to  the  Nature 
which  he  has  given  them  ;  to  the  Relations  which  He  has  pla- 
ced them  in  to  each  other ;  and  to  That,  which  they  ftand  in  to 
Himfelf :  That  Relation  to  himfelf,  which,  during  their  Exif- 
tence,  is  even  neceffary,  and  which  is  the  moft  important  one 
of  all.  Perhaps,  I  fay,  an  infinitely  perfect  Mind  may  be  plea- 
fed  with  this  moral  Piety  of  moral  Agents,  in  and  for  itfelf ; 
as  well  as  upon  Account  of  its  being  eflentially  conducive  to 
the  Happinefs  of  his  Creation.  Or  the  whole  End,  for  which, 
God  made,  and  thus  governs  the  World,  may  be  utterly  beyond 
the  Reach  of  our  Faculties :  There  may  be  fomewhat  in  it  as 
impoffible  for  us  to  have  any  Conception  of,  as  for  a  blind  Man 
to  have  a  Conception  of  Colours.  But  however  this  be,  it  is 
certain  Matter  of  univerfal  Experience,  that  the  general  Me- 
thod of  divine  Adminiftration,  is,  forewarning  us,  or  giving  us 
Capacities  to  forefee,  with  more  or  lefs  Clearnefs,  that  if  we 
act  lb  and  fo,  we  (hall  have  fuch  Enjoyments,  if  fo  and  fo,  fuch 
Sufferings ;  and  giving  us  thofe  Enjoyments,  and  making  us  feel 
thofe  Sufferings,  in  confequence  of  our  Actions. 

'  Ch.  vii.  p. 
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PART  "  But  all  this  is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  general  Courfe  of  Na» 
I.  "  ture."  True.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  I  am  obferving.  It 
is  to  be  afcribed  to  the  general  Courfe  of  Nature,  /'.  e.  not  fure- 
]y  to  the  Words  or  Ideas,  Courfe  of  Nature ;  but  to  him  who 
appointed  it,  and  put  things  into  it :  Or  to  a  Courfe  of  O- 
peration,  from  its  Uniformity  or  Conftancy,  called  natural k  ; 
and  which  necefTarily  implies  an  operating  Agent.  For  when 
Men  find  themfelves  neceflitated  to  confefs  an  Author  of  Na- 
ture, or  that  God  is  the  natural  Governor  of  the  World  ;  they 
muft  not  deny  this  again,  becaufe  his  Government  is  uniform : 
They  muft  not  deny  that  he  does  things  at  all,  becaufe  he  does 
them  conftantly ;  becaufe  the  Effects  of  his  acting  are  perma- 
nent, whether  his  acting  be  fo  or  not ;  though  there  is  no  Rea- 
fon  to  think  it  is  not.  In  fhort,  every  Man,  in  every  thing  he 
does,  naturally  ads  upon  the  Forethought  and  Apprehenfion 
of  avoiding  evil  or  obtaining  good :  And  if  the  natural  Courfe 
of  things  be  the  Appointment  of  God,  and  our  natural  Facul- 
ties of  Knowledge  and  Experience,  are  given  us  by  him  ;  then 
the  good  and  bad  Confequences  which  follow  our  Actions,  are 
his  Appointment,  and  our  Forefight  of  thofe  Confequences,  is 
a  Warning  given  us  by  Him,  how  we  are  to  act. 

"  Is  the  Pleafure  then,  naturally  accompanying  every  parti- 
"  cular  Gratification  of  Paflion,  intended,  to  put  us  upon  grati- 
"  fying  Ourfelves  in  every  fuch  particular  Inftance,  and  as  a 
"  Reward  to  us  for  fo  doing  ? "  No  certainly.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
faid,  that  our  Eyes  were  naturally  intended  to  give  us  the  Sight 
of  each  particular  Object,  to  which  they  do  or  can  extend  $ 
Objects  which  are  destructive  of  them,  or  which,  for  any  other 
Reafon,  it  may  become  us  to  turn  our  Eyes  from :  Yet  there 
is  no  doubt,  but  that  our  Eyes  were  intended  for  us  to  fee  with. 
So  neither  is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the  forefeen  Pleafures 

k  Ch.  i.  p.  28,  29. 
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and  Pains  belonging  to  the  Paflions,  were  intended,  in  general,  CHAP, 
to  induce  Mankind  to  act  in  fuch  and  fuch  Manners.  H- 
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Now  from  this  general  Obfervation,  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  God  has  given  us  to  underftand,  he  has  appointed  Satisfac- 
tion and  Delight  to  be  the  Confequence  of  our  adding  in  one 
Manner,  and  Pain  and  Uneafinefs  of  our  acting  in  another,  and 
of  our  not  acting  at  all ;  and  that  we  find  thefe  Confequences, 
which  we  were  beforehand  informed  of,  uniformly  to  follow ;  we 
may  learn,  that  we  are  at  preient  actually  under  his  Govern- 
ment in  the  flridteft  and  mod  proper  Senfe ;  in  fuch  a  Senfe, 
as  that  he  rewards  and  punilhes  us  for  our  Aclions.     An  Author 
of  Nature  being  fuppofed,  it  is  not  fo  much  a  Deduction  of 
Reafon,    as  a  Matter  of  Experience,    that  we  are  thus  under 
his  Government :  under  his  Government,  in  the  fame  Senfe,  as 
we  are  under  the  Government  of  civil  Magiftrates.     Becaufe  the 
annexing  Pleafure  to  fome  Actions,  and  Pain  to  others,  in  our 
Power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving  Notice  of  this  Appointment 
beforehand  to  thofe  whom  it  concerns;  is  the  proper  formal 
Notion  of  Government.     Whether  the  Pleafure  or  Pain  which 
thus  follows  upon  what  we  do,  be  owing,  to  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture's acting  upon  us  every  Moment  which  we  feel  it ;  or  to 
his  having  at  once  contrived  and  executed  his  own  Part  in  the 
Plan  of  the  World ;  makes  no  Alteration  as  to  the  Matter  be- 
fore us.    For  if  civil  Magiftrates  could  make  the  Sanctions 
of    their  Laws  take  Place,    without  interpofing  at  all,    after 
they  had  pafied  them ;  without  a  Trial,  and  the  Formalities  of 
an  Execution :  If  they  were  able  to  make  their  Laws  execute 
themfelves,  or  every  Offender  to  execute  them  upon  himfelf } 
we  mould  be  juft  in  the  fame  Senfe  under  their  Government 
then,  as  we  are  now :  but  in  a  much  higher  Degree,  and  more 
perfeft  Manner.         Vain  is  the  Ridicule,  with  which,  one  fore- 
fees,  fome  Perfons  will  divert  themfelves,   upon  finding  letter 
Pains  confidered  as  Inftances  of  divine  Punifhment.    There  is 
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P  A  R  T  no  Poffibility  of  anfwering  or  evading  the  general  thing  here 
I.  intended,  without  denying  all  final  Caufes.  For  final  Caufes  be- 
ing admitted,  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  now  mentioned,  muft  be 
admitted  too  as  Inftances  of  them.  And  if  they  are ;  if  God  an- 
nexes Delight  to  fome  Actions,  and  Uneafinefs  to  others,  with 
an  apparent  Defign  to  induce  us  to  act  fo  and  fo  ;  then  He  not 
only  difpenfes  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  but  alio  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhes  Actions.  If,  for  Example,  the  Pain  which  we  feel, 
upon  doing  what  tends  to  the  Deflru&ion  of  our  Bodies,  fup- 
pofe  upon  too  near  approaches  to  Fire,  or  upon  wounding  Our- 
felves,  be  appointed  by  the  Author  of  Nature  to  prevent  our 
doing  what  thus  tends  to  our  Deftru&ion  ;  this  is  altogether  as 
much  an  Inftance  of  his  punifhing  our  Actions,  and  confequent- 
ly  of  our  being  under  his  Government,  as  declaring  by  a  Voice 
from  Heaven,  that  if  we  acted  fo,  he  would  inflict  fuch  Pain 
upon  us,  and  inflicting  it,  whether  it  be  greater  or  lefs. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  true  Notion  or  Conception  of  the 
Author  of  Nature,  is  That  of  a  Mafter  or  Governor,  prior  to 
the  Confideration  of  his  moral  Attributes.  The  Fact  of  our 
Cafe,  which  we  find  by  Experience,  is,  that  He  actually  exer- 
cifes  Dominion  or  Government  over  us  at  prefent,  by  rewarding 
and  punifhing  us  for  our  Actions,  in  as  flrict  and  proper  a 
Senfe  of  thefe  Words,  and  even  in  the  fame  Senfe,  as  Children, 
Servants,  Subjects,  are  rewarded  and  punilhed  by  thofe  who  go- 
vern them. 

And  thus  the  whole  Analogy  of  Nature,  the  whole  prefenc 
Courfe  of  things,  moft  fully  fhows,  that  there  is  nothing 
incredible  in  the  general  Doctrine  of  Religion  ;  that  God 
will  reward  and  punifh  Men  for  their  Actions  Hereafter: 
nothing  incredible,  I  mean,  arifing  out  of  the  Notion  of  re- 
warding and  punifhing.     For  the  whole  Courfe  of  Nature  is 

a  prefent 
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a  prefent  Inftance  of  his  exercifing  That  Government  over  us,  C  H  A  P» 
which  implies  in  it  rewarding  and  punifhing.  II. 

BU  T  as  divine  Punifhment  is  what  Men  chiefly  object 
againft,  and  are  moft  unwilling  to  allow j  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention  fome  Circumftances  in  the  natural  Courfe  of 
Punifhments  at  prefent,  which  are  analogous  to  what  Religion 
teaches  us  concerning  a  future  State  of  Punifhment:  Indeed  fo 
analogous  to  it,  that  as  they  add  a  farther  Credibility  to  this 
latter,  fo  they  cannot  but  raife  a  moft  ferious  Apprehenfion  of 
it  in  thofe  who  will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  obferved,  that  fuch  and  fuch  Miferies  natu- 
rally follow  fuch  and  fuch  Actions  of  Imprudence  and  Willful- 
nefs,  as  well  as  Actions  more  commonly  and  more  diftinctlv 
confidered  as  vitious  ;  and  that  thefe  Confequences,  when  they 
may  be  forefeen,  are  properly  natural  Punifhments  annexed  to 
fuch  Actions :  for  the  general  thing  here  infifled  upon,  is,  not 
that  we  fee  a  great  deal  of  Mifery  in  the  "World,  but  a  greac 
deal  which  Men  bring  upon  themfelves  by  their  own  Behavi- 
our, which  they  might  have  forefeen  and  avoided.  Now  the 
Circumftances  of  thefe  natural  Punifhments,  particularly  defer- 
ving  our  Attention,  are  fuch  as  thefe  ;  That  oftentimes  they 
follow,  or  are  inflicted  in  confequence  of,  Actions,  which  pro- 
cure many  prefent  Advantages,  and  are  accompanied  with  much 
prefent  Pleafure  ;  for  Inftance,  Sicknefs  and  untimely  Death,  in 
confequence  of  Intemperance,  though  accompanied  with  the 
higheft  Mirth  and  Jollity  :  That  thefe  Punifhments  are  often 
much  greater,  than  the  Advantages  or  Pleafures  obtained  by 
the  Actions,  of  which  they  are  the  Punifhments  or  Confe- 
quences :  That  though  we  may  imagine  a  Conftitution  of  Na- 
ture, in  which  thefe  natural  Punifhments,  which  are  in  Fact 
to  follow,  would  follow,  immediately  upon  fuch  Actions  being. 
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PART  done,  or  very  foon  after ;  we  find  on  the  contrary  in  our  World, 
I-  that  they  are  often  delayed  a  great  while,  fometimes  even  till 
long  after  the  Actions  occafioning  them  are  forgot ;  fo  that  the 
ConfKtution  of  Nature  is  fuch,  that  Delay  of  Punifhment,  is 
no  Sort  nor  Degree  of  Prefumption  of  final  Impunity :  That 
after  fuch  Delay,  thefe  natural  Punifhments  or  Miferies  often 
come,  not  by  Degrees,  but  fuddenly,  with  Violence,  and  at 
once ;  however  the  chief  Mifery  often  does :  That  as  Certain- 
ty '  of  fuch  diftant  Mifery  following  fuch  Actions,  is  never  af- 
forded Perfons ;  fo  perhaps  during  the  Actions,  they  have  fel- 
dom  a  diftinct  full  Expectation  of  its  following :  And  many 
Times  the  Cafe  is  only  thus,  that  they  fee  in  general,  or  may 
fee,  the  Credibility,  that  Intemperance,  fuppofe,  will  bring 
after  it  Difeafes ;  civil  Crimes,  civil  Punifhments  ;  when  yet  the 
real  Probability  often  is,  that  they  {hall  efcape  :  but  things 
take  their  deftined  Courfe,  and  the  Mifery  inevitably  follows 
at  its  appointed  Time,  in  very  many  of  thefe  Cafes.  Thus  alfo 
though  Youth  may  be  alledged  as  an  Excufe  for  Rafhnefs  and  Folly, 
as  being  naturally  thoughtlefs,  and  not  clearly  forefeeing  all  the 
Conferences  of  being  untraceable  and  profligate ;  this  does  not 
hinder,  but  that  thefe  Confequences  follow,  and  are  grievoufly 
felt,  throughout  the  whole  Courfe  of  mature  Life.  Habits 
contracted  even  in  that  Age,  are  often  utter  Ruin  :  And  Men's 
Succefs  in  the  World,  not  only  in  the  common  Senfe  of  worldly 
Succefs,  but  their  real  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  depends,  in  a  great 
Degree,  and  in  various  Ways,  upon  the  Manner  in  which  they 
pafs  their  Youth;  which  Confequences  they  for  the  molt  part  neg- 
lect to  confider,  and  perhaps  feldom  can  properly  be  faid  to  believe, 
beforehand.  It  requires  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  numberlefs 
Cafes,  the  natural  Courfe  of  things  affords  us  Opportunities  for 
procuring  Advantages  to  Ourfelves  at  certain  Times,  which  we 
cannot  procure  when  we  will,  nor  ever  recall  the  Opportunities, 
if  we  have  neglected  them.     The  Example  laft  mentioned,  is 

1  See  Chap.  vi.  Part  II. 
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an  Exampie  of  this  alfo  ;  as  indeed  the  general  Courfe  of  N.i-  CHAP- 
ture  is.  If,  d'.iring  the  Opportunity  of  Youth,  Perfons  are  11. 
indocile  and  felfwill'd  ;  they  fuffer  greatly  in  their  future  Life, 
for  want  of  rhofe  Acquirements,  which  they  neglected  the  na- 
tural Seafon  of  attaining.  If  the  Husbandman  lets  his  Seed- 
time pafs  without  fowing,  the  whole  Year  is  loft  to  him  be- 
yond Recovery.  In  like  Manner,  though  after  Men  have  been 
guilty  of  Folly  and  Extravagance  up  to  a  certain  Degree,  it  is 
often  in  their  Power,  for  inftance,  to  retrieve  their  Affairs,  to 
recover  their  Health  and  Character ;  at  leaft  in  good  meafure : 
yet  real  Reformation  is  in  many  Cafes,  of  no  Avail  at  all  to- 
wards preventing  the  Miferies,  Poverty,  Sicknefs,  Infamy,  na- 
turally annexed  to  Folly  and  Extravagance  exceeding  that  De- 
gree. There  is  a  certain  Bound  to  Imprudence  and  Misbeha- 
viour, which  being  tranfgreffed,  there  remains  no  Place  for 
Repentance  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  things.  It  is  further  very 
much  to  be  remarked,  that  Neglects  from  Inconfideratenefs, 
Want  of  Attention  m,  not  looking  about  us  to  fee  what  we  have 
to  do,  are  often  attended  with  Confequences  altogether  as  dread- 
ful, as  any  active  Misbehaviour,  from  the  molt  extravagant 
Paihon.  And  laftly,  civil  Government  being  natural,  the  Pu- 
nifhments of  it  are  fo  too  :  And  fome  of  thefe  Punifhments  are 
capital ;  as  the  Effects  of  a  diffolute  Courfe  of  Pleafure  are  often 
mortal.    So  that  many  natural  Punifhments  are  final n  to  him,. 

who 
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»  The  general  Confederation  of  a  future  State  of  Punifhment,  moil  evidently  belongs 
to  the  Subject  of  natural  Religion.  But  if  any  of  thefe  Reflections  fhould  be 
thought  to  relate  more  peculiarly  to  this  Doctrine,  as  taught  in  Scripture;  the  Reader, 
is  defned  to  obferve,  that  gentile  Writers,  both  Moralifb  and  Poets,  fpeak  cf  the  fu- 
ture Punifhment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  the  Duration  and  Degree  of  it,  in  a  like  man- 
ner of  Expreflion  and  of  Defcription,  as  the  Scripture  does :  So  that  all  which  can  pofitively 
be  aliened  to  be  Matter  of  mere  Revelation,  with  regard  to  this  Doctrine,  feems  to  be, 
that  the  great  Diftinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  fhall  be  made  at  the  End 
of  this  World ;  that  each  fhall  Then  receive  according  to  his  Deferts.  Reafon  did,  as  It 
well  might,  conclude  that  it  fhould,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  be  well  with  the  righte- 
cuj,  and  ill  with  the  wicked :.  Bat  it  could  not  be  determined  upon  any  Principles  of  Rear 
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PART  who  incurs  them,  if  conficiered  only  in  his  temporal  Capacity: 
I.         and  feem  inflicted  by  natural  Appointment,  either  to  remove  the 
Offender  out  of  the  Way  of  being  further  mifchievous;  or  as 
an  Example,  though  frequently  a  difregarded  one,  to  thofe  who 
are  left  behind. 

Thefe  things  are  not,  what  we  call  accidental,  or  to  be  met 
with  only  now  and  then  ;  but  they  are  things  of  every  Day's 
Experience ;  which  proceed  from  general  Laws,    very  general 
ones,  by  which  God  governs  the  World,  in  the  natural  Courfe 
of  his  Providence.     And  they  are  fo  analogous,  to  what  Reli- 
gion teaches  us  concerning  the  future  Punifhment  of  the  wick- 
ed, fo  much  of  a  piece  with  it,  that  both  would  naturally  be 
exprefTed  in  the  very  fame  Words,  and  Manner  of  Defcription. 
In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  °,  for  Inftance,  Wifdom  is  introduced, 
as  frequenting  the  moft  publick  Places  of  Refort,  and  as  rejected 
when  fhe  offers  herfelf  as  the  natural  appointed  Guide  of  hu- 
man Life.     How  long,  fpeaking  to  thofe  who  are  pafling  through 
it,  how  long,  ye  fimple  ones,  will  ye  love  folly,  and  the  /corners  de- 
light in  their  /corning,   and  /ools  hate  knowledge?    Turn  ye  at 
my  Reproof.     Behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  I  will 
make  known  my  words  unto  you.     But  upon  being   neglected, 
Becaufe  I  have  called,  and  ye  refufed,  I  have  Jlretched  out  my 
hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  But  ye  have  fet  at  nought  all  my 
Counfel,  and  would  none  of  my  Reproof :  I  alfo  will  laugh  at  your 
calamity,  I  will  mock  when  your  /ear  cometh ;  when  your  /ear 
comeih  as  deflation,  and  your  defruflion  cometh  as  a  whirlwind ; 

Ton,  whether  human  Creatures  might  not  have  been  appointed  to  pafs  through  other  States 
of  Life  and  Being,  before  that  diftributive  Juilice  mould  finally  and  effectually  take  Place. 
Revelation  teaches  us,  that  the  next  State  of  things  after  the  prefent,  is  appointed  for  the 
Execution  of  this  Juftice;  that  it  fhall  be  no  longer  delayed  :  But  the  Miflery  of  God,  the 
great  Myftery  of  his  fuffering  Vice  and  Confufion  to  prevail,  Jhall  then  he  finijhed;  and  he 
will  take  tb  him  bis  great  Power  and  will  reign,  by  rendring  to  every  one  according  to  his 
Works. 

?  Chap.  i. 
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•when  dijlrefs  and  anguijlo  cometh  upon  you.     Then  /hall  they  call  CHAP* 
upon  me,  but  I -will  not  anfwer ;  they  pall  feek  me  early,  but  they        II. 
Pall  not  find  me.     This  PafTage,  every  one  fees,  is  poetical,  and  {^r^r^^ 
fome  Parts  of  it  are  highly  figurative;  but  their  Meaning  is  ob- 
vious.    And  the  thing  intended,  is  expreffed  more  literally  in 
the  following  Words ;  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not 

chufe  the  fear  of  the  Lord therefore  Jl:all  they  eat  of  the  fruit 

of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.  For  the 
Security  of  the  fimple  Jhall  flay  them,  and  the  Profperity  of  fools 
Jhall  deflroy  them.  And  the  whole  PafTage  is  fo  equally  applica- 
ble, to  what  we  experience  in  the  prefent  World,  concerning 
the  Confequences  of  Men's  Actions,  and  to  what  Religion 
teaches  us,  is  to  be  expected  in  another,  that  it  may  be  quef- 
tioned  which  of  the  two  was  principally  intended. 

Indeed  when  one  has  been  recollecting  the  proper  Proofs  of  a 
future  State  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  nothing  methinks 
can  give  one  fo  fenfible  an  Apprehenfion  of  the  latter,  or  Re- 
prefentation  of  it  to  the  Mind,  as  obferving ;  that  after  the  ma- 
ny difregarded  Checks,  Admonitions  and  Warnings,  which  Peo- 
ple meet  with  in  the  ways  of  Vice  and  Folly  and  Extravagance  ; 
Warnings  from  their  very  Nature ;  from  the  Examples  of  O- 
thers;  from  the  lelfer  Inconveniences  which  they  bring  upon 
themfelves ;  from  the  Inftructions  of  wife  and  virtuous  Men : 
After  thefe  have  been  long  defpifed,  fcorned,  ridiculed  :  after 
the  chief  bad  Confequences,  temporal  Confequences,  of  their 
Follies,  have  been  delayed  for  a  great  while;  at  length  they 
break  in  irrefittibly,  like  an  armed  Force:  Repentance  is  too 
late  to  relieve,  and  can  ferve  only  to  aggravate,  their  Diflrefs : 
The  Cafe  is  become  defperate  :  and  Poverty,  and  Sicknefs,  Re- 
morfe  and  Anguifh,  Infamy  and  Death,  the  Effects  of  their 
own  Doings,  overwhelm  them,  beyond  Poffibility  of  Remedy 
or  Efcape.  This  is  an  Account  of  what  is  in  Fact  the  gene- 
ral Conflitution  of  Nature. 

G  It 


a  2  Of  the  Government  of  God 

PART  It  is  not  in  any  fort  meant,  that  according  to  what  appears 
I.         at  prefent  of  the  natural  Courie  of   things,    Men  are  always 

L/"V^J  uniformly  punifhed  in  proportion  to  their  Misbehaviour :  But 
that  there  are  very  many  Inftances  of  Misbehaviour  punifhed  in 
the  feveral  Ways  now  mentioned,  and  very  dreadful  Inftances 
too ;  fufficient  to  mow  what  the  Laws  of  the  Univerfe  may  ad- 
mit; and,  if  thoroughly  confidered,  fufficient  fully  to  anfwer 
all  Objections  againft  the  Credibility  of  a  future  State  of  Pu- 
nifhments;  from  any  Imaginations,  that  the  Frailty  of  our 
Nature  and  external  Temptations,  almoft  annihilate  the  Guilt 
of  humaa  Vices :  as  well  as  Objections  of  another  Sort ;  from 
Neceffity ;  from  Suppofitions,  that  the  Will  of  an  infinite  Being 
cannot  be  contradicted  ;  or  that  He  muft  be  uncapable  of  Of- 
fence and  Provocation  p. 

Reflections  of  this  Kind  are  not  without  their  Terrors  to  fe- 
rious  Perfons,  the  moft  free  from  Enthufiafm,  and  of  the  great- 
eft  Strength  of  Mind  :  But  it  is  fit  things  be  ftated  and  confider- 
ed as  they  really  are.     And  there  is,  in  the  prefent  Age,  a  cer- 
tain Fearlefsnefs,  with  regard  to  what  may  be  hereafter  under 
the  Government  of  God,  which,  nothing  but  an  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged Demonftration  on  the  Side  of  Atheifm,  can  jufti- 
fy;  and  which  makes  it  quite  necefTary,  that  Men  be  reminded, 
and  if  poflible  made  to  feel,  that  there  is  no  Sort  of  Ground 
for  being  thus  prefumptuous,  even  upon  the  moft  fceptieal  Prin- 
ciples.    For,  may  it  not  be  faid  of  any  Perfon  upon  his  being 
born  into  the  World,  he  may  behave  fo,  as  to  be  of  no  Ser- 
vice to  it,  but  by  being  made  an  Example  of  the  woful  Effects 
of  Vice  and  Folly  ?  That  he  may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will, 
incur  an  infamous  Execution,  from  the  Hands  of  civil  Juftice ; 
or  in  fome  other  Courfe  of  Extravagance  fhorten  his  Days  :  or 
bring  upon  himfelf  Infamy  and  Difeafes  worfe  than  Death  ?  So 

*  See  Chap.  iv.  &  vi. 

that 
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that  it  had  been  better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  prefent  CHAP. 
World,  that  he  had  never  been  born.     And  is  there  any  pretence        II. 
of  Reafon,  for  People  to  think  themfelves  fecure,  and  talk  as  if  *-«^VVJ 
they  had  certain  Proof  j  that  let  them  act  as  licentioufly  as  they 
will,  there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to  This,  with  regard  to 
a  future  and  more  general  Intereft,  under  the  Providence  and 
Government  of  the  fame  God  ? 


G  a  CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.    III. 

Of  the  Moral  Government  of  God. 

PART  A  S  the  manifold  Appearances  of  Defign  and  of  final  Caufes, 
I.  /%    m  tne  Conftitution  of  the  World,    prove  it  to  be  the 

IS^V^J  Work  of  an  intelligent  Mind  ;   fo  the  particular  final 

Caufes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  diftributed  amongft  his  Creatures, 
prove  that  they  are  under  his  Government :  what  may  be  cal- 
led His  natural  Government  of  Creatures  endued  with  Senfe  and 
Reafon.  This  implies  fomewhat  more  than  feems  ufually  at- 
tended to,  when  we  fpeak  of  God's  natural  Government  of  the 
World.  It  implies  Government  of  the  very  fame  Kind  with 
That,  which  a  Mafler  exercifes  over  his  Servants,  or  a  civil 
Magiftrate  over  his  Subjects.  Thefe  latter  Inftances  of  final 
"Caufes,  as  really  prove  an  intelligent  Governor  of  the  World, 
in  the  Senfe  now  mentioned,  and  before  a  diftinctly  treated  of; 
as  any  other  Inftances  of  final  Caufes,  prove  an  intelligent  Ma- 
ker of  it. 

But  this  alone,  does  not  appear  at  firft  Sight  to  determine  any 
thing  certainly,  concerning  the  moral  Character  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  confidered  in  this  Relation  of  Governor;  does  not 
afcertain  his  Government  to  be  moral,  or  prove  that  he  is  the 
righteous  Judge  of  the  World.  Moral  Government  confifts, 
not  barely  in  rewarding  and  punifhing  Men  for  their  Actions, 
which  the  moft  tyrannical  Perfon  may  do :  but  in  rewarding  the 
Righteous  and  punifhing  the  Wicked;  in  rendring  to  Men  ac- 

'  Chap.  ii. 
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cording  to   their  Actions  confidered  as  good  or  evil.     And  the  C  H  A  P. 
Perfection  of  moral   Government  confifts  in  doing   this,    with       HI. 
regard  to  all  intelligent  Creatures,   in  an  exact  Proportion  to  '-'"V^' 
their  perfonal  Merits  or  Demerits. 

Some  Men  feem  to  think,  the  only  Character  of  the  Author 
of  Nature,  to  be  That  of  fimple  abfolute  Benevolence.     This, 
confidered  as  a  Principle  of  Action  and  infinite  in  Degree,  is  a 
Difpofition  to  produce  the  greater!:  poiiible  Happinefs,  without 
Regard  to  Perfons  Behaviour,    otherwife  than  as  fuch  Regard 
would  produce  higher  Degrees  of  it.     And  fuppofing  this  to  be 
the  only  Character  of  God,  Veracity  and  Juftice  in  Him,  would 
be  nothing  but  Benevolence  conducted  by  Wifdom.     Now  fure- 
ly  this  ought  not  to  be  afferted,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  ;  for  we 
fliould  fpeak   with   cautious   Reverence  upon   fuch  a  Subject:. 
And  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no,  is  not  the  thing  here  to 
be  inquired  into;  but  whether  in  the  Conftitution  and  Conduct 
of    the   World,    a   righteous   Government   be   not    difcernibly 
planned  out,    which  neceffarily   implies  a  righteous  Governor. 
There  may  poffibly  be  in  the  Creation  Beings,  to  whom  the 
Author  of  Nature  manifefts  himfelf  under  this  moft  amiable  of 
all  Characters,  this  of  infinite  abfolute  Benevolence ;  for  it  is 
the  moft  amiable,   fuppofing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incom- 
patible with  Juftice  :  but  he  manifefts  himfelf  to  Us  under  the 
Character  of  a  righteous  Governor.     Confiftently  with  this,  He 
may  befimply  abfolutely  benevolent  in  the  Senfe  now  explained; 
but  he  is,  for  he  has  given  us  a  Proof  in  the  Conftitution  and 
Conduct  of  the  World,  that  he  is,  a  Governor  over  Servants, 
as  he  rewards  and  punifhes  us  for  our  Actions :  And  in  the  Con- 
ftitution and  Conduct  of  it,  he  may  alfo  have  given,   befides 
the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  Prefages  of  Confcience, 
clear  and  diftinct  Intimations,  that  his  Government  is  righteous 
or  moral;    clear  to  fuch  as  think  the  Nature  of  it  deferving 
4  their 
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PART  their  Attention  :  and  yet  not  to  every  carelefs  Perfon  who  cafta 
I.         a  tranfient  Reflection  upon  the  Subject b. 
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But  it  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the  divine  Govern- 
ment, which  we  experience  Ourfelves  under  in  the  prefent  State, 
taken  alone,  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  Perfection  of  moral  Go- 
vernment. And  yet  this  by  no  means  hinders,  but  that  there 
may  be  fomewhat,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  truly  moral  in  it.  A 
righteous  Government  may  plainly  appear  to  be  carried  on  to 
fome  Degree :  enough  to  give  us  the  Apprehenfion  that  it  fhali 
be  compleated,  or  carried  on  to  that  Degree  of  Perfection  which 
Religion  teaches  us  it  mall ;  but  which  cannot  appear,  till  much 
more  of  the  divine  Adminiftration  be  feen,  than  can  in  the 
prefent  Life.  And  the  Defign  of  this  Chapter  is  to  inquire, 
how  far  this  is  the  Cafe ;  how  far,  over  and  above  the  moral 
Nature  c  which  God  has  given  us,  and  our  natural  Notion  of 
Him  as  righteous  Governor  of  thofe  his  Creatures,  to  whom 
he  has  given  this  Nature d;  I  fay  how  far  befides  this,  the 
Principles  and  Beginnings  of  a  moral  Government  over  the 
World,  may  be  difcerned,  notwithstanding  and  amidft  all  the 
■Confufion  and  Diforder  of  it. 

Now  one  might  mention  here,  what  has  been  often  urged 
with  great  Force,  that  in  general,  lefs  Uneafinefs  and  more  Sa- 
tisfaction, are  the  natural  Confequences e  of  a  virtuous  than  of 
a  vitious  Courfe  of  Life,  in  the  prefent  State,  as  an  Inftance 

b  The  Objections  againft  Religion,  from  the  Evidence  of  it  not  being  univerfal,  nor  fo 
Jlrong  as  might  poffibly  have  been,  may  be  urged  agaijjft  natural  Religion,  as  well  as 
againft  revealed.  And  therefore  the  Confideration  of  them,  belongs  to  the  firft  Part  of 
this  Treadle,  as  well  as  the  fecond.  But  as  thefe  Objections  are  chiefly  urged  againft  re- 
vealed Religion,  I  chofe  to  confider  them  in  the  fecond  Part.  And  the  Aniwer  to  them 
there,  Ch.  vi.  as  urged  againft  Chriftianity,  being  almoft  equally  applicable  to  them  as  urged 
againft  the  Religion  of  Nature,  to  avoid  Repetition,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  that  Chapter. 

c  Differtation  2.  <•  Chap.  vi.  p. 

c  See  Lord  Sbafisburys  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  Part  II. 
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of  a   moral   Government  eftablimed   in  Nature;    an  Inflance  C  H  A  P. 
of  it,  collected  from  Experience  and  prefent  Matter  of  Fact.       III. 
But   it   muft  be  owned  a  thing  of    Difficulty   to    weigh    and   i^~^r~>^J 
balance    Pleasures    and   UneafinefTes,    each  amongft  themfelves, 
and  alfo  againfl  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  Eflimate,  with 
any   Exaclnefs,    of    the   Overplus   of    Happinefs  on    the    Side 
of    Virtue.     And  it  is    not    impoffible,     that,    amidft    the    in- 
finite Diforders  of   the  World,    there   may  be  Exceptions   to 
the  Happinefs  of  Virtue;    even  with  regard   to   them,    whofe 
Courfe  of  Life  from  their  Youth  up,  has  been  blamelefs;  and~ 
more  with  regard  to  thole,  who  have  gone  on  for  fome  time  in 
the  ways  of  Vice,  and  have  afterwards  reformed.     For  fuppofe 
an  Inflance  of  the  latter  Cafe  ;  a  Perfon  with  his  Paffions  infla- 
med, his  natural  Faculty  of  Self-Government  impaired  by  Ha- 
bits of  Indulgence,   and  with  all  his  Vices  about  him,  like  fo 
many  Harpies,  craving  for  their  accufiomed  Gratification :  who 
can  fay  how  long  it  might  be,  before  fuch  a  Perfon  would  find* 
more  Satisfaction  in  the  Reafonablenefs  and  prefent  good  Confe- 
quences  of  Virtue,  than  Difficulties  and  Self-denial  in  the  Re- 
ftraints  of  it  ?   Experience  alfo  (hows,  that  Men  can,  to  a  great 
Degree,  get  over  their  Senfe  of  Shame,  fo  as  that  by  profeffing 
themfelves  to  be  without  Principle,    and  avowing  even  direct 
Villany,  they  can  fupport  themfelves  againft  the  Infamy  of  it. 
But  as  the  ill  Actions  of  any  one,  will  probably  be  more  talked 
of  and  oftener  thrown  in  his  way,  upon  his  Reformation ;  fo 
the  Infamy  of  them  will  be  much  more  felt,  after  the  natural 
Senfe  of  Virtue  and  of  Honour  is  recovered.     UneafinefTes  of 
this  Kind  ought  indeed  to  be  put  to  the  Account  of  former 
Vices,  yet  it  will  be  faid,   they  are  in  Part  the  Confequences  of 
Reformation.     Still  I  am  far  from  allowing  it  doubtful,  whether 
Virtue  upon  the  whole  be  happier  than  Vice  in  the  prefent 
World:  But  if  it  were,  yet  the  Beginnings  of  a  righteous  Admi- 
nistration, may  beyond  all  Queftion  be  found  in  Nature,  if  we 
will  attentively  inquire  after  them.     And, 
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PART      I.  In   whatever  Manner  the  Notion  of  God's  moral  Govern- 
I.         ment  over  the  World,  might  be  treated,  if  it  did  not  appear, 
^f*\J  whether  he  were  in  a  proper  Senfe  our  Governor  at  all,  yet 
when  it  is  certain  Matter  of  Experience,  that  He  does  manifeft 
himfelf  to  us  under  the  Character  of  a  Governor  in  the  Senfe 
explained  f ;  it  muft  deferve  to  be  confidered,  whether  there  be 
not  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righteous  or  moral 
Governor.     Since  it  appears  to  be  Fact,  that  God  does  govern 
Mankind  by  the  Method  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  accord- 
ing to  fome  fettled  Rules  of  Diftribution,  it  is  furely  a  Queftion 
to  be  asked ;  what  Prefumption  is  there  againft  his  finally  re- 
warding and  puniihing  them  ,  according  to  this  particular  Rule, 
namely,   as  they  act  reafonably  or  unreafonably,    virtuoufly  or 
vitioufly  ?    Since  rendring  Men  happy    or    miferable  by    this 
Rule,  certainly  falls  in,  much  more  falls  in,  with  our  natural 
Apprehenfions  and  Senfe  of  things,  than  doing  fo  by  any  other 
Rule  whatever  :  Since  rewarding  and  punifhing  Actions  by  any 
other  Rule,  would  appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
Minds  formed  as  He  has  formed  ours.     Be  the  Evidence  of  Re- 
ligion then  more  or  lefs  clear,  the  Expectation  which  it  raifes  in 
us,  that  the  righteous  mall,  upon  the  whole,  be  happy,  and  the 
wicked  miferable,  cannot  however  pofiibly  be  confidered  as  ab- 
furd  or  chimerical ;  becaufe  it  is  no  more  than  an  Expectation, 
that  a  Method  of  Government  already  begun,  (hall  be  carried 
on,  the  Method  of  rewarding  and  punifhing  Actions ;  and  fhall 
be  carried  on  by  a  particular  Rule,  which  unavoidably  appears 
to  us  at  firfl  Sight  more  natural  than  any  other,  the  Rule  which 
we  call  diflributive  Juflice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  pafied  over,  that  Tranquillity,  Sa- 
tisfaction, and  external  Advantages,  being  the  natural  Confe- 
quences  of  prudent  Management  of  Ourfelves,  and  our  Affairs; 
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and  Rafhnefs,  profligate  Negligence,  and  willful  Folly,  bringing  CHAP, 
after  them  many  Inconveniencies  and  Sufferings ;  thefe  afford       III. 
Inftances  of  a  Right  Conflitution  of  Nature  :  as  the  Correction  t/~V~\J 
of  Children,   for  their  own  Sakes,    and  by  way  of  Example, 
when  they  run  into  Danger  or  hurt  themfelves,    is  a  Part  of 
right  Education.     And  thus,  that  God  governs  the  World  by 
general  fixt  Laws,  that  He  has  endued  us  with  Capacities  of  re- 
flecting upon  this  Conflitution  of  things,  and  forefeeing  the  good 
and  bad  Confequences  of  our  Behaviour  ;  plainly  implies  fome 
fort  of  Moral  Government:    fince  from  fuch  a  Conflitution  of 
things  it  cannot  but  follow,    that  Prudence  and  Imprudence, 
which  are  of  the  Nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 6  muft  be,  as  they 
are,  refpectively  rewarded  and  punifhed. 

III.  From  the  natural  Courfe  of  things,  vitious  Actions  are, 
to  a  great  Degree,  actually  punifhed  as  mifchisvous  to  Society  : 
And  befldes  Punifhment  actually  inflicted  upon  this  Account, 
there  is  alfo  the  Fear  and  Apprehenfion  of  it  in  thofe  Perfons, 
whofe  Crimes  have  render'd  them  obnoxious  to  it,  in  Cafe  of  a 
Difcovery  j  this  State  of  Fear  being  itfelf  often  a  very  confi- 
derable  Punifhment :  We  muft  add  too  That  Fear  and  Appre- 
henfion of  it,  by  which  Men  are  reftrained  from  fuch  Crimes. 
It  is  neceffary  to  the  very  being  of  Society,  that  Vices,  deftruc- 
tive  of  it,  fhould  be  punifhed  as  being  fo ;  the  Vices  of  Falf- 
hood,  Injuftice,  Cruelty:  Which  Punifhment  therefore  is  as 
natural  as  Society ;  and  fo  is  an  Inftance  of  a  Kind  of  moral 
Government,  naturally  eftablifhed  and  actually  taking  place. 
And,  fince  the  certain  natural  Courfe  of  Things,  is  the  Con- 
duct of  Providence  or  the  Government  of  God,  though  car- 
ried on  by  the  Inftrumentality  of  Men  ;  the  Obfervation  here 
made  amounts  to  this,   that  Mankind  find   themfelves  placed 

*  See  Diflert.  II. 
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PART  by  Him  in  fuch  Circumftances,  as  that  they  are  unavoidably  ac- 
I.         countable  for  their  Behaviour,  and  are  often  punifhed,  andfome- 
i-fV^J   times  rewarded  under  His  Government,    in  the  view  of  their 
being  mifchievous,  or  eminently  beneficial  to  Society. 

If  it  be  objected  that  good  Actions,  and  fuch  as  are  beneficial 
to  Society,  are  often  punifhed,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Perfecution 
and  in  other  Cafes ;  and  that  ill  and  mifchievous  A&ions  are 
often  rewarded  :  It  may  be  anfwered  diftinctly  ;  firft,  that  this 
is  in  no  fort  necefTary,  and  confequently  not  natural,  in  the 
fenfe  in  which  it  is  necefTary,  and  therefore  natural,  that  ill  or 
mifchievous  Actions  fhould  be  punifhed  :  And  in  the  next 
Place,  that  good  Actions  are  never  punifhed,  confidered  as  be- 
neficial to  Society,  nor  ill  Actions  rewarded,  under  the  view 
of  their  being  hurtful  to  it.  So  that  it  ftands  good,  without 
any  thing  on  the  fide  of  vice  to  be  fee  over  againft  it,  that  the 
Author  of  Nature  has  as  truely  directed,  that  vitious  Actions 
confidered  as  mifchievous  to  Society,  fhould  be  punifhed,  and 
put  Mankind  under  a  Neceffity  of  thus  punifhing  them ;  as 
he  has  directed  and  necefiitated  us  to  preferve  our  Lives  by 
Food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  Courfe  of  things,  Virtue  as  fuch  is  ac- 
tually rewarded,  and  Vice  as  fuch  punilhed  :  which  feems  to 
afford  an  Inflance  or  Example,  not  only  of  Government,  but 
of  moral  Government,  begun  and  effablilhed  ;  moral  in  the 
flricteft  Senfe  ;  though  not  in  that  Perfection  of  Degree,  which 
Religion  teaches  us  to  expect.  In  order  to  fee  this  more 
clearly,  we  mult  diftinguifh  between  Actions  themfelves,  and 
That  Quality  afcribed  to  them,  which  we  call  virtuous  or 
vitious.  The  Gratification  itfelf  of  every  natural  Pafiion, 
muff  be  attended  with  Delight  :  And  Acquifitions  of  Fortune, 
however  made,    are  Acquifitions  of    the  Means  or  Material, 

of 
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of  Enjoyment.  An  Action  then,  by  which  any  natural  PafTion  CHAP, 
is  gratified  or  Fortune  acquired,  procures  Delight  or  Advan- 
tage ;  abftracted  from  all  Confideration  of  the  Morality  of  fuch 
Action.  Confequently  the  Pleafure  or  Advantage  in  this  Cafe, 
is  gained  by  the  Action  itfelf,  not  by  the  Morality,  the  Vircu- 
oufnefs  or  Vitioufnefs  of  it ;  though  it  be,  perhaps,  virtuous  or 
vitious.  Thus,  to  fay  fuch  an  Action  or  Courfe  of  Behaviour, 
procured  fuch  Pleafure  or  Advantage,  or  brought  on  fuch  In- 
convenience and  Pain,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  faying, 
that  fuch  good  or  bad  Effect  was  owing  to  the  Virtue  or  Vice  of 
fuch  Action  or  Behaviour.  In  one  Cafe,  an  Action  abstracted 
from  all  moral  Confideration,  produced  its  Effect :  In  the  other 
Cafe,  for  it  will  appear  that  there  are  fuch  Cafes,  the  Morality 
of  the  Action,  the  Action  under  a  moral  Confideration,  i.  e. 
the  Virtuoufnefs  or  Vitioufnefs  of  it,  produced  the  Effect. 
Now  I  fay  Virtue  as  fuch,  naturally  procures  confiderable  Ad- 
vantages to  the  Virtuous,  and  Vice  as  fuch,  naturally  occafions 
great  Inconvenience  and  even  Mifery  to  the  Vitious,  in  very 
many  Inftances.  The  immediate  Effects  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
upon  the  Mind  and  Temper,  are  to  be  mentioned  as  Inftances 
of  it.  Vice  as  fuch  is  naturally  attended,  with  fome  fort  of 
Uneafinefs,  and,  not  uncommonly,  with  great  Disturbance  and 
Apprehenlion.  That  inward  Feeling,  which,  reflecting  leffer 
Matters,  and  in  familiar  Speech,  we  call  being  vexed  with 
onefelf,  and  in  matters  of  Importance  and  in  more  ferious 
Language,  Remorfe ;  is  an  uneafinefs  naturally  arifing  from  an 
Action  of  a  Man's  own,  reflected  upon  by  himfelf  as  wrong, 
unreafonable,  faulty,  /'.  e.  Vitious  in  greater  or  lefs  Degrees : 
And  this  manifeftly  is  a  different  Feeling  from  that  Uneafinefs, 
which  arifes  from  a  Senfe  of  mere  Lofs  or  Harm.  What  is 
more  common  than  to  hear  a  Man  lamenting   an  Accident  or 

Event,  and  adding but  however  he  has  the  Satisfaction 

that  he  cannot  blame  himfelf  for  it ;  or  on  the  contrary,  that 
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P  A  R  T  he  has  the  Uneafinefs  of  being  fenfible  it  was  his  own  Doing  ? 
I.  Thus  alfo  the  Difturbance  and  Fear,  which  often  follow  upon 
a  Man's  having  done  an  Injury,  arife  from  a  Senfe  of  his  being 
blame-worthy  ;  othervvife  there  would,  in  many  Cafes,  be  no 
Ground  of  Difturbance,  nor  any  Reafon  to  fear  Refentment  or 
Shame.  On  the  other  hand,  inward  Security  and  Peace,  and 
a  Mind  open  to  the  feveral  Gratifications  of  Life,  are  the  natu- 
ral Attendants  of  Innocence  and  Virtue.  To  which  muffc  be 
added  the  Complacency,  Satisfaction,  and  even  Joy  of  Heart, 
which  neceflarily,  and  often,  accompany  the  Exercife,  the  real 
Exercife,  of  Gratitude,  Friendlhip,  Benevolence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  the  Fears  of 
future  Punifhment,  and  peaceful  Hopes  of  a  better  Life,  in 
thofe  who  fully  believe,  or  have  any  ferious  Apprehenfion  of 
Religion  :  becaufe  thefe  Hopes  and  Fears  are  prefent  Uneafinefs 
and  Satisfaction  to  the  Mind;  and  cannot  be  got  rid  off  by 
great  Part  of  the  World,  even  by  Men  who  have  thought 
moft.  thoroughly  upon  the  Subject  of  Religion.  And  no  one 
can  fay,  how  confiderable  this  Uneafinefs  and  Satisfaction  may 
be,  or  what  upon  the  whole  it  may  amount  to. 

In  the  next  Place,  comes  in  the  Confideration,  that  all  ho- 
ned: and  good  Men  are  difpofed  to  befriend  honeft  good  Men 
as  fuch,  and  to  difcountenance  the  vitious  as  fuch,  and  do 
fo  in  fome  Degree;  indeed  in  a  confiderable  Degree:  from 
which  Favour  and  Difcouragement  cannot  but  arife  confide- 
rable Advantage  and  Inconvenience.  And  though  the  Ge- 
nerality of  the  World  have  little  Regard  to  the  Morality  of 
their  own  Actions,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  lefs  to  that 
of  Others,  when  they  Themfelves  are  not  concerned;  yet  let 
any  One  be  known  to  be  a  Man  of  Virtue,  fome  how  or  other, 
he  will  be   favoured,    and  good  offices  will  be  done  him,  from 
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Regard  to   his  Character  without  remote  Views,    occafionally,  CHAP. 
and  in  fome  low  Degree,  I  think,  by  the  Generality  of  the       III. 
World,  as  it  happens  to  come  in  their  Way.         Publick  Ho-  C/~V  ^ 
nours  too  and  Advantages  are  the  natural   Confequences,    are 
fometimes  at  leaft  the  Confequences  in  Fact,    of  virtuous  Ac- 
tions ;    of  eminent   Juflice,    Fidelity,     Charity,    Love  to   our 
Country,  conlidered  in  the  view  of  being  virtuous.     And  fome- 
times even  Death  itfelf,  often  Infamy  and  external  Insonveni- 
encies,   are  the  publick  Confequences  of  Vice  as  Vice.     For 
inftance,  the  Senfe  which  Mankind  have  of  Tyranny,  Injuftice, 
Oppreffion,  additional  to  the  meer  Feeling  or  Fear  of  Mifery, 
has  doubtlefs  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  Revolutions, 
which  make  a  Figure  even  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  World.     For 
it  is  plain,   Men  refent  Injuries  as  implying  Faultinefs,    and  re- 
taliate, not  merely  under  the  notion  of  having  received  Harm, 
but  of  having  received  wrong ;  and  they  have  this  Refentment 
in  Behalf  of  Others,    as  well  as  of  Themfelves.     So  likewife 
even  the  Generality  are,  in  fome  Degree,  grateful  and  difpofed  to 
return  good  offices,    not  merely  becaufe  fuch  an  one  has  been 
the  Occafion  of  good   to  Them ,   but  under  the   view,    that 
fuch  good  offices  implied  kind  Intention  and  good  Defert  in 
the  Doer.         To  all  this  may  be  added   two  or  three  parti- 
cular thing?,  which,  many  Perfons  will   think  frivolous ;  but 
to  me  nothing  appears  fo,  which  at  all  comes  in  towards  de- 
termining a  Queftion  of  fuch  Importance,  as,    whether  there 
be,  or  be    not,  a  moral  Inftitution   of   Government ,    in  the 
ftri&eft  Senfe  moral,    vifibly  eftablifhed  and  begun  in  Nature. 
The  particular  things  are  thefe  ;    that  in  domeftick  Govern- 
ment,  which  is  doubtlefs  natural,    Children  and  Others  alfo, 
are   very  generally  punifhed  for  Falfhood,  and   Injuftice,   and 
Ill-behaviour,    as    fuch,     and    rewarded    for     the     contrary; 
which  are  Inftances  of  Veracity,  and  Juflice,    and  right  Beha- 
viour as  fuch,    naturally    inforced   by  Rewards    and   Punifh- 

ments, 
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PART  mems,  whether  more  or  left  coniiderablc :  That ,  though 
I-  civil  Government  be  fuppofed  to  take  Cognizance  of  Actions 
*~/^'  in  no  other  view  than  as  prejudicial  to  Society  ,  without 
refpect  to  the  Immorality  of  them  ;  yet  as  fuch  A&ions  are 
immoral,  fo  the  Senfe  which  Men  have  of  the  Immorality 
of  them,  very  greatly  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  bring 
Offenders  to  Juftice :  And  that  intire  Abfence  of  all  Crime 
and  Guilt  in  the  moral  Senfe,  when  plainly  appearing,  will 
almoft  of  courfe  procure,  and  Circumftances  of  aggravated  Guilt 
prevent,  a  Remiffion  of  the  Penalties  arnexed  to  civil  Crimes, 
in   many  Cafes,  though  by  no    means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole ,  befides  the  good  and  bad  Effects  of 
Virtue  and  Vice  upon  Men's  own  Minds,  the  Courfe  of  the 
"World  does,  in  fome  Meafure,  turn  upon  the  Approbation 
and  Difapprobation  of  them  as  fuch,  in  Others.  The  Senfe 
of  well  and  ill  Doing,  the  Prefages  of  Confcience,  the  Love 
of  good  Characters  and  Diflike  of  bad  ones,  Honour,  Shame, 
Refentment,  Gratitude ;  all  thefe,  confidered  in  themfelves, 
and  in  their  Effects,  do  afford  manifeft  real  Inftances  of  Virtue 
as  fuch  naturally  favoured,  and  of  Vice  as  fuch  difcountenanc- 
ed,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  human  Life  ;  in  every 
Age,  in  every  Relation,  in  every  general  Circumftance  of  it. 
That  God  has  given  us  a  moral  Nature  h,  may  mofr,  juftly 
be  urged  as  a  Proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral  Go- 
vernment :  But  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  Condition,  which 
gives  this  Nature,  as  one  may  fpeak,  Scope  to  operate,  and  in 
which  it  does  unavoidably  operate,  i,  e.  influence  mankind  to 
act,  fo  as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  Virtue,  and  difcounte- 
-nance  and  punifh  Vice;  this  is  not  the  fame,  but  a  further,  ad- 
ditional Proof  of  his  moral  Government :  for  it  is  an  Infhnce 

*  See  DifTert.  II. 
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of  ir.     The   firft  is  a  Proof,    that  he  will   finally  favour  and  C  H  A  P. 
fupport    Virtue    effectually ;      the  fecond   is  an   Example   of       III. 
His  favouring    and    fupporting    it    at  prefent,    in    fome   De-  *-^"V^NJ 

gree. 

If  a  more  diftinct  Inquiry  be  made,  whence  it  arifes,  that 
Virtue  as  fuch  is  often  rewarded,  and  Vice  as  fuch  is  punifhed, 
and  this  Rule  never  inverted  ;  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in  Parr, 
immediately  from  the  moral  Nature  itfelf,  which  God  has 
given  us ;  and  alfo  in  Part,  from  his  having  given  Us,  together 
with  this  Nature,  fo  great  a  Power  over  each  other's  Hap- 
pinefs  and  Mifery.  For  firft,  it  is  certain,  that  Peace  and  De- 
light, in  fome  Degree  and  upon  fome  Occafions,  is  the  necef- 
fary  and  prefent  Effect  of  virtuous  Practice ;  an  Effect  arifing  im- 
mediately from  that  Conftitution  of  our  Nature.  We  are  fo 
made,  that  Well-doing  as  fuch  gives  us  Satisfaction,  at  leaft, 
in  fome  Inftances  ;  Ill-doing  as  fuch,  in  none.  And  fecondly, 
From  our  Moral  Nature,  joined  with  God's  having  put  our 
Happinefs  and  Mifery  in  many  Refpects  in  each  other's 
Power,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  Vice  as  fuch,  fome  Kinds 
and  Inftances  of  it  at  leaft,  will  be  infamous,  and  Men  will 
be  difpcfed  to  puniih  it  as  in  itfelf  deteftable  ;  and  the  Villain 
will  by  no  means  be  able  always  to  avoid  feeling  that  Infamy, 
any  more  than  he  will  be  able  to  efcape  this  further  Punifh- 
ment,  which  Mankind  will  be  difpofed  to  inflict  upon  him, 
under  the  Notion  of  his  deferving  it.  But  there  can  be  no- 
thing on  the  fide  of  Vice,  to  anfwer  this ;  becaufe  there 
is  nothing  in  the  human  Mind,  contradictory,  as  the  Logici- 
ans fpeak,  to  Virtue.  For  Virtue  confifts,  in  a  Regard  to 
what  is  Right  and  Reasonable,  as  being  fo ;  in  a  Regard 
to  Veracity,  Jufticc,  Charity,  in  themfelves :  and  there  is  fure- 
ly  no  fuch  thing  as  a  like  natural  Regard  to  FaKhood,  Injul- 
tice,   Cruelty.     If  it  be  thought,    that  there  are  Inftances  of 
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P  A  R  T  an  Approbation   of  Vice,    as  fuch,    in  itfelf,  and  for  its  own 
I.        fake,  though  it   does  not  appear  to  me,   that  there  is  any  fuch 
^Sy^J  thing   at  all  ;   but   fuppofing   there  be,    it  is  evidently  mon- 
ftrous :  as  much  fo,  as  the  mod  acknowledged  Perveriion  of  any 
PafTion  whatever.         Such  Inftances  of  Perverfion   then  being 
•left  out ,     as  merely    imaginary  ,    or ,    however ,    unnatural  ; 
from  the   Frame  of  our  Nature,     and    from    our   Condition, 
in  the  Refpects  now   defcribed  ,    it  muft   follow,    that  Vice 
cannot  at  all    be,    and  Virtue  cannot  but   be  upon  fome  Oc- 
cafions,  favoured  as  fuch  by  Others,  and  happy  in  itfelf,    in 
fome  Degree.     For  what  is  here  infifted  upon,    is  not  the  De- 
gree  in  which  Virtue  and  Vice    are  thus  diftinguifhed,    but 
only  the  thing  itfelf,   that  they  are  fo  in  fome  Degree  ;  though 
the  whole  good   and  bad  Effect  of  Virtue  and  Vice  as  fuch, 
is  not  inconfiderable  in  Degree.     But  that  they  muft  be  thus  di- 
ftinguiihed    in     fome    Degree ,     is   in   a    manner    neceffary : 
It  is  Matter  of  Fact  of  daily  Experience,  even  in  the  greateft 
Confufion  of  human  Affairs. 

It  is  not  pretended,  but  that  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  Things, 
Happinefs  and  Mifery  appear  to  be  diftributed  by  other  Rules 
than  only  the  perfonal  Merit  and  Demerit  of  Characters. 
They  may  fometimes  be  diftributed  by  way  of  mere  Difci- 
pline:  There  may  be  the  wifeft  and  beft  Reafons,  why  the 
World  fliould  be  gbverned  by  general  Laws,  from  whence 
fuch  promifcuous  Distribution  perhaps  muft  follow;  and  alfo 
why  our  Happinefs  and  Mifery  ftiould  be  put  in  each  other's 
Power  ,  in  the  Degree  which  they  are.  And  thefe  things, 
as  they  contribute  to  the  rewarding  Virtue  and  punifhing 
Vice,  as  fuch:  fo  alfo  they  contribute,  not  to  the  Inverfion  of 
this,  which  is  impoflible ;  but  often  to  the  rendring  Perfons 
profperous,  though  wicked,  afflicted,  though  righteous;  and, 
which  is  worfe,    to  the  Rewarding  fome  Aftions,    though  viti- 

ous 
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ous,  and  puni/hing  other  ABions  though  virtuous.  But  all  this  CHAP. 
cannot  drown  the  Voice  of  Nature  in  the  conduct  of  Provi-  III. 
dence,  plainly  declaring  itfelf  for  Virtue,  by  way  of  Diftinc-  ^-^v^vJ 
tion  from  Vice,  and  Preference  to  it.  For,  our  being  fo  conftitu- 
ted,  as  that  Virtue  and  Vice  are  thus  naturally  favoured  and 
difcountenanced,  rewarded  and  punifhed  reflectively  as  fuch, 
is  an  intuitive  Proof  of  the  Intent  of  Nature,  that  it  fhould  be 
fo  ;  otherwife  the  Conftitution  of  our  Mind,  from  which  it 
thus  immediately  and  dire&ly  proceeds,  would  be  abfurd.  But 
it  cannot  be  faid,  becaufe  virtuous  Actions  are  fometimes  pu- 
nifhed, and  vicious  Actions  rewarded,  that  Nature  intended  it. 
For,  though  this  great  Diforder  is  brought  about,  as  all  Actions 
are  done,  by  means  of  fome  natural  Paffion  ;  yet  This  may  be, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  brought  about  by  the  Perverfion  of  fuch 
Paffion,  implanted  in  us  for  other,  and  thofe  very  good  Pur- 
pofes.  And  indeed  thefe  other  and  good  Purpofes,  even  of  eve- 
ry Paffion,  may  be  clearly  feen. 

We  have  then  a  Declaration,  in  fome  Degree  of  prefent  Ef- 
fect, from  Him  who  is  fupreme  in  Nature,  which  Side  He  is 
of,  or  what  Part  He  takes ;  a  Declaration  for  Virtue  and  againft 
Vice.  So  far  therefore  as  a  Man  is  true  to  Virtue,  to  Veracity 
and  Juftice,  to  Equity  and  Charity  and  the  right  of  the  Cafe, 
in  whatever  he  is  concerned;  fo  far  he  is  on  the  Side  of  the  di- 
vine Adminiftration,  and  co-operates  together  with  it :  and  from 
hence,  to  fuch  a  Man,  arifes  naturally  a  fecret  Satisfaction  and 
Senfe  of  Security,  and  implicite  Hope  of  fomewhat  further. 
And, 

V.  This  Hope  is  confirmed,  by  the  neceffary  Tendencies  of  Vir- 
tue, which,  though  not  of  prefent  Effect,  yet  are  at  prefent  dif- 
cernible  in  Nature  ;  and  fo  afford  an  Inftance  of  fomewhat  monil 
in  the  eilential  Conftitution  of  it.    There  is,  in  the  Nature  of 

I  Things, 
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PART  Things,  a  Tendency  in  Virtue  and  Vice  to  produce  the  good 
I.         and  bad  Effects  now  mentioned,  in  a  greater  Degree  than  they 

*-^v^VJ  do  in  Fact  produce  them.  For  Inftance;  good  and  bad  Men 
as  luch,  would  be  much  more  rewarded  and  punifhed,  were  it 
not,  that  Juftice  is  often  artificially  eluded,  that  Characters  are 
not  known,  and  many,  who  would  thus  favour  Virtue  and 
difcourage  Vice,  are  hindered  from  doing  fo  by  accidental 
Caufes.  Thefe  Tendencies  of  Virtue  and  Vice  are  obvious  with 
regard  to  Individuals.  But  it  may  require  more  particularly 
to  be  confidered,  that  Power  in  a  Society,  by  being  under  the 
Direction  of  Virtue,  naturally  increafes,  and  has  a  neceffary 
Tendency  to  prevail  over  oppofite  Power,  not  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  it ;  in  like  Manner  as  Power,  by  being  under  the  Di- 
rection of  Reafon,  increafes,  and  has  a  Tendency  to  prevail  over 
brute  Force.  There  are  feveral  brute  Creatures  of  equal,  and 
feveral  of  fuperior  Strength,  to  That  of  Men  ;  And  poffibly 
the  Summ  of  the  whole  Strength  of  Brutes,  may  be  greater 
than  That  of  Mankind :  but  Reafon  gives  us  the  Advantage  and 
Superiority  over  them  ;  and  thus  Man  is  the  acknowledged  go- 
verning Animal  upon  the  Earth.  Nor  is  this  Superiority  con- 
fidered by  any  as  accidental,  but  as  what  Reafon  has  a  Tenden- 
cy, in  the  Nature  of  the  Thing,  to  obtain.  And  yet  perhaps 
Difficulties  may  be  railed  about  the  Meaning,  as  well  as  the 
Truth,  of  the  Affertion,  that  Virtue  has  the  like  Tendency. 

To  obviate  thefe  Difficulties,  let  us  fee  more  diftinctly,  how 
the  Cafe  ftands  with  Regard  to  Reafon,  which  is  fo  readily  ac- 
knowledged to  have  this  advantageous  Tendency.  Suppofe 
then  two  or  three  Men,  of  the  belt  and  moft  improved  Un- 
derftanding,  in  a  defolate  open  Plain,  attacked  by  ten  times  the 
number  of  Beafts  of  Prey:  Would  their  Reafon  fecure  them 
the  Victory  in  this  unequal  Combat  ?  Power  then,  though  join- 
ca  with  Reafon,  and  under  its  Direction,  cannot  be  expected  to 

prevail 
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prevail  over  oppofite  Power,  though  merely  brutal,  unlefs  the  CHAP, 
one  bears  fome  Proportion  to  the  other.  Again';  Put  the  ima-  III. 
ginary  Cafe,  that  rational  and  irrational  Creatures  were  of  like  {-Sr~s/r^~) 
external  Shape  and  Manner  :  it  is  certain,  before  there  were  Op- 
portunities for  the  firft,  to  diftinguifh  each  other,  to  feparate 
from  their  Adverfaries,  and  to  form  an  Union  among  them- 
felves,  they  might  be  upon  a  Level,  or  in  feveral  Refpecls  upon 
great  Disadvantage ;  though  united  they  might  be  vaftly  fupe- 
rior :  Since  Union  is  of  fuch  Efficacy,  that  ten  Men  united, 
might  be  able  to  accomplish,  what  ten  thoufand  of  the  fame  natu- 
ral Strength  and  Understanding  wholly  ununited,  could  not.  In 
this  Cafe  then,  brute  Force  might  more  than  maintain  its  Ground 
againft  Reafon,  for  Want  of  Union  among  the  rational  Crea- 
tures. Or  fuppofe  a  Number  of  Men  to  land  upon  an  Ifland 
inhabited  only  by  wild  Beafts ;  a  Number  of  Men,  who,  by  the 
Regulations  of  civil  Government,  the  Inventions  of  Art,  and 
the  Experience  of  fome  Years,  could  they  be  preferved  fo  long, 
would  be  really  fufficient,  to  fubdue  the  wild  Beafts,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  themfelves  in  Security  from  them :  Yet  a  Conjuncture  of 
Accidents  might  give  fuch  Advantage  to  the  irrational  Animals, 
as  that  they  might  at  once  over-power,  and  even  extirpate,  the 
whole  Species  of  rational  ones.  Length  of  time  then,  fuch  and 
fuch  Scope  and  Opportunities,  for  Reafon  to  exert  itfelf,  may 
be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  its  prevailing  over  brute  Force.  Fur- 
ther (till,  there  are  many  Inflances  of  Brutes  fucceeding  in  At- 
tempts, which  they  could  not  have  undertaken,  had  not  their 
irrational  Nature  rendered  them  uncapable  of  forefeeing  the 
Danger  of  fuch  Attempts,  or  the  Fury  of  Paffion  hindred  their 
attending  to  it ;  and  Inftances  of  Reafon  and  real  Prudence  pre- 
venting Men's  undertaking  what,  it  hath  appeared  afterwards, 
they  might  have  fucceeded  in  by  a  lucky  Rafhnefs.  And  in 
certain  Conjunctures,  Ignorance  and  Folly,  Weaknels  and  Dif- 
cord,    may  have   their  Advantages.     So   that  rational   Animals 

I  2  have 
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PART  have  not  neceffarily  the  Superiority  over  irrational  ones ;  but, 
I.         how  improbable  foever  it  may  be,  it  is  evidently  poflible,  that, 

L/'V'SJ  \n  fome  Globes,  the  latter  may  be  fuperior.  And  were  the  for- 
mer wholly  at  variance  and  difunited,  by  falfe  Self-inrereft  and 
Envy,  by  Treachery  and  Injuilice,  and  confequent  Rage  and 
Malice  againft  each  other,  whilft  the  latter  were  firmly  united 
among  themfelves  by  InflincT: ;  this  might  greatly  contribute  to 
the  introducing  fuch  an  inverted  Order  of  things.  For  eve- 
ry one  would  confider  it  as  inverted :  Since  Reafon  has,  in  the 
Nature  of  it,  a  Tendency  to  prevail  over  brute  Force ;  not- 
withstanding, the  Poffibility  it  may  not  prevail,  and  the  Necef- 
fity,  which  there  is,  of  many  concurring  Circumftances  to  ren- 
der it  prevalent. 

Now  I  fay,  Virtue  in  a  Society  has  a  like  Tendency  to  pro- 
cure Superiority  and  additional  Power  ;  whether  this  Power  be 
conlidered  as  the  Means,  of  Security  from  oppofite  Power,  or 
of  obtaining  other  Advantages.  And  it  has  this  Tendency,  by 
rendring  publick  Good,  an  Object,  and  End,  to  every  Member 
of  the  Society  ;  by  putting  every  one  upon  Confideration  and 
Diligence,  Recollection  and  Self-government,  both  in  order  to 
fee  what  is  the  mod  effectual  Method,  and  alfo  in  order  to 
perform  their  proper  Part,  for  obtaining  and  preferving  it ;  by 
uniting  a  Society  within  itfelf,  and  fo  increafing  it?  Strength; 
and,  which  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  uniting  it  by  Means 
of  Veracity  and  Juftice.  For  as  thefe  laft  are  principal  Bonds 
of  Union,  fo  Benevolence  or  publick  Spirit,  undirected,  unre- 
ftrained,  by  them,  is,  no  body  knows  what. 

And  fuppofe  the  invilible  World,  and  the  invifible  Difpen- 
fations  of  Providence,  to  be,  in  any  fort  analogous  to  what  ap- 
pears: or  that  both  together  make  up  one  uniform  Scheme, 
the  two  Parts  of  which,    are  analogous   to   each  other  ;    the 

Part 
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Part  which  we  fee,  and  That  which  is  beyond  our  Obfervation  :  C  H  A  P. 
Then,  there  muft  be  a  like  natural  Tendency  in  the  derived  Power,       IIT. 
throughout  the  Univerfe,  under  the  Direction  of  Virtue,  to  pre-  ^""V^ 
vail  in  general  over  That,  which  is  not  under  its  Direction  ;  as 
there  is  in  Reafon,  derived  Reafon  in  the  Univerfe,  to  prevail 
over  brute  Force.     But  then,  in  order  to  the  Prevalence  of  Vir- 
tue, or  that  it   may  actually  produce,  what  it  has  a  Tendency 
to  produce ;  the  like  Concurrences  are  neceffary,  as  are,  to  the 
Prevalence  of    Reafon.     There  muft  be  fome  Proportion,  be- 
tween the  natural  Power  or  Force  which  is,  and  That  which 
is  not,  under  the  Direction  of  Virtue  :  There  muft  be  fufficient 
Length  of  Time  ;    for  the  compleat  Succefs  of  Virtue,   as  of 
Reafon,  cannot,  from  the  Nature  of  Thing,  be  otherwife  than 
gradual:    There  muft  be,    as  one   may  fpeak,    a  fair  Field  of 
Trial,    a   Stage  large  and  extenfive  enough,    proper  Occafions 
and  Opportunities,  for  the  virtuous  to  join  together,  to  exert 
themfelves  againft  lawlefs  Force,  and  to  reap  the  Fruit  of  their 
united  Labours.     Now  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  Dif- 
proportion  between   the  good  and  bad,  even  here  on  Earth,  is 
not  fo  great,  but  that  the  former  have  natural  Power  fufficient 
to  their  prevailing,  to  a  considerable  Degree  ;  if  Circumftances 
would  permit  this  Power  to  be  united.     For,  much  lefs,  very 
much  lefs,  Power  under  the  Direction  of  Virtue,  would  prevail 
over   much  greater  not  under  the  Direction  of  it.     However, 
good  Men  over   the  Face  of  the  Earth,  cannot  unite ;    as  for 
other  Reafons,  fo  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fufficiently  afcertained 
of  each  other's  Characters.     And  the  known  Courfe  of  human 
Things,   the  Scene  we  are  now  paffing  through,    particularly 
the  Shortnefs  of  Life,  denies  to  Virtue  its  full  Scope,  in  feve- 
ral  other  Refpe&s.     The  natural  Tendency,    which  we  have 
been  confidering,  though  real,  is  bindred  from  being  carried  in- 
to Effedt  in  the  prefent  State  :  But  thefe  Hindrances  may  be  re- 
moved in  a  future  one.     Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Chriftian  Allu- 
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PART  fion,  is  militant  Here ;  and  various  untoward  Accidents  contribute 
I.         to  its  being  often  overborn:  But  it  may  combat  with  greater  Advan- 
tage Hereafter,  and  prevail  compleatly,  and  enjoy  its  confequent 
Rewards,  in  fome  future  States.     Neglected  as  it  is,  perhaps  un- 
known, perhaps  defpifed  andopprefled,  here  ;  there  may  be  Scenes 
in  Eternity,  lafting  enough,  and  in  every  other  way  adapted,  to 
afford  it  a  fufficient  Sphere  of  Action ;  and  a  fufficient  Sphere 
for  the  natural  Confequences  of  it  to  follow  in  Fact.     If  the 
Soul  be   naturally  immortal,  and  this  State  be  a  Progrefs  to- 
wards a  future  one,  as  Childhood  is  towards  mature  Age ;  good 
Men  may  naturally  unite,   not  only  amongft  themfelves,   but 
alfo  with  other  Orders  of  virtuous  Creatures,    in  that  future 
State.     For  Virtue,  from  the  very  Nature  of  it,  is  a  Principle 
and  Bond  of  Union,  in  fome  Degree,  amongft  all  who  are  en- 
dued with  it,  and  known  to  each  other ;  fo  as  that  by  it,  a  good 
Man  cannot  but  recommend  himfelf  to  the  Favour  and  Protec- 
tion of  all  virtuous  Beings,  throughout  the  whole  Univerfe,  who 
can  be  acquainted  with  his  Character,  and  can  any  way  inter- 
pofe  in  his  Behalf,  in  any  Part  of  his  Duration.     And  one  might 
add,  that  fuppofe  all  this  advantageous  Tendency  of  Virtue  to 
become  Effect,    amongft  one  or  more  Orders  of  Creatures,  in 
any  diftant  Scenes  and  Periods,  and  to  be  feen  by  any  Orders  of 
vitious  Creatures,   throughout  the  univerfal  Kingdom  of  God; 
this  happy  Effect  of  Virtue,  would  have  a  Tendency,  by  way  of 
Example,  and  poffibly  in  other  Ways,  to  amend  thofe  of  them, 
who  are  capable  of  Amendment,  and  being  recovered  to  a  juft 
Senfe  of  Virtue.     If  our  Notions  of  the  Plan  of  Providence 
were  enlarged,  in  any  fort  proportionably  to  what  late  Difco- 
veries  have  enlarged  our  Views,  with  Refpect  to  the  material 
World  ;  Reprefentations  of  this  Kind,  would  not  appear  abfurd 
or  extravagant.     However  they  are  not  to  be  taken,  as  intend- 
ed for  a  literal  Delineation  of  what   is  in  Fact  the  particular 
Scheme  of  the  Univerfe,  which  cannot  be  known  without  Re- 
velation ; 
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relation  ;  for  Suppofitions  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  true,  be-  CHAP' 
caufe  not  incredible:  But  they  are  mentioned  to  mew,  that  our  III, 
rinding  Virtue  to  be  hindred  from  procuring  to  itfelf  fuch  Supe- 
riority and  Advantages,  is  no  Objection  againft  its  having,  in 
the  effential  Nature  of  the  thing,  a  Tendency  to  procure  them. 
And  the  Suppofitions  now  mentioned,  do  plainly  fhew  this;  for 
they  fhew,  that  thefe  Hindrances  are  fo  far  from  being  neceffa- 
ry,  that  we  ourfelves  can  eafily  conceive,  how  they  may  be  re- 
moved in  future  States,  and  full  Scope  be  granted  to  Virtue. 
And  all  thefe  advantageous  Tendencies  of  it,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Declarations  of  God  in  its  Favour.  This  however 
is  taking  a  pretty  large  Compafs ;  though  it  is  certain,  that,  as 
the  material  World  appears  to  be,  in  a  manner,  boundlefs  and 
immenfe,  there  muft  be  Jbme  Scheme  of  Providence  vaft  in  Pro- 
portion to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Earth  our  Habitation ;  and  we  fhall 
fee  this  happy  Tendency  of  Virtue,  by  imagining  an  Inftance 
not  fo  vaft  and  remote  :  by  fuppofing  a  Kingdom  or  Society  of 
Men  upon  it,  perfectly  virtuous,  for  a  Succefiion  of  many 
ages ;  to  which,  if  you  pleafe,  may  be  given  a  Situation  ad- 
vantageous for  univerfal  Monarchy.  In  fuch  a  State,  there 
would  be  no  fuch  thing  as  Faction:  but  Men  of  the  greatefl 
Capacity  would  of  Courfe,  all  along,  have  the  chief  Direction 
of  Affairs  willingly  yielded  to  them  ;  and  they  would  fhare  it 
among  themfelves  without  Envy.  Each  of  thefe  would  have 
the  Part  affigned  him,  to  which  his  Genius  was  peculiarly 
adapted;  and  others,  who  had  not  any  diftinguifhed  Ge- 
nius, would  be  fafe,  and  think  themfelves  very  happy,  by  be- 
ing under  the  Protection  and  Guidance  of  thofe  who  had.  Pub- 
lick  Determinations  would  really  be  the  Refult  of  the  united 
Wifdom  of  the  Community  ;  and  they  would  faithfully  be  exe- 
cuted, by  the  united  Strength  of  it.     Some  would  in  a  higher 

Way 
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PART  Way  contribute,  but  all  would  in  fome  Way  contribute,  to  the 
I.         publick  Profperity  ;  and  in  it,  each  would  enjoy  the  Fruits  of 
his  own  Virtue.     And  as  Injuftice,  whether  by  Fraud  or  Force, 
xvould  be  unknown  among  themfelves ;  fo  they  would  be  fuffici- 
ently  fecured  from  it  in  their  Neighbours.     For  Cunning  and 
falfe  Self-intereft,  Confederacies  in  Injuftice,  ever  flight,  and  ac- 
companied with  Fadlion  and  inteftine  Treachery  ;  thefe  on  one 
hand,  would  be  found  mere  childifh  Folly  and  Weaknefs,  when 
fet  in  Oppofition,  againft  Wifdom,  publick  Spirit,  Union  invio- 
lable,   and  Fidelity  on  the  other :    allowing  both  a  fufficient 
Length  of  Yeats  to  try  their  Force.     Add  the  general  Influence, 
which  fuch  a  Kingdom  would  have  over  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
by  Way  of  Example  particularly,   and  the  Reverence  which 
would  be  paid  it.     It  would  plainly  be  fuperior  to  all  others, 
and  the  World  muft  gradually  come  under  its  Empire :  not  by 
Means  of  lawlefs  Violence ;  but  partly  by  what  muft  be  allow- 
ed to  be  juft  Conqueft;  and  partly  by  other  Kingdoms  fubmit- 
ting  themfelves  voluntarily  to  it,  throughout  a  Courfe  of  Ages, 
and  claiming  its  Protection,  one  after  another,  in  fucceflive  Ex- 
igencies.    The  Head  of  it  would  be  an  univerfal  Monarch,  in 
another  Senfe  than  any  Mortal  has  yet  been ;  and  the  eaftern 
Stile  would  be  literally  applicable  to  him,  that  all  People,  Na- 
tions,   and  Languages  mould  ferve  him.     And  though  indeed 
our  Knowledge  of  human  Nature,  and  the  whole  Hiftory  of 
Mankind,  (hew  the  Impoffibility,  without  fome  miraculous  In- 
terpolations, that  a  Number  of   Men,    here  on  Earth,    fliould 
unite  in  one  Society  or  Government,  in  the  Fear  of  God  and 
univerfal  Practice  of  Virtue  j    and   that   fuch  a   Government 
fliould  continue  fo  united  for  a  Succeffion  of  Ages:  yet  admit- 
ting or  fuppofing  this,  the  Effect  would  be  as  now  drawn  out. 
And  thus,  for  Inftance,  the  wonderful  Profperity  promifed  to 
the  Jewifti  Nation  in  the  Scripture,  would  be,  in  a  great  Mea- 
sure, the  Confequence  of  what  is  predicted  of  rhem  }  that  the 

People 
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People  JJjould  be  all  righteous  and  inherit  the  Land  for  ever*.     The  CHAP. 
Predictions  of  this  Kind,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  cannot       III. 
come  to  pafs,  in  the  prefent  known  Courfe  of  Nature  ;  but  fup-  t-/~V>"J 
pofe  them  come  to  pafs,  and  then  the  Profperity  promifed  muft 
naturally  follow,  to  a  very  confiderable  Degree. 

Confider  now,  the  general  Syftem  of  Religion  ;  that  the 
Government  of  the  World  is  uniform,  and  one,  and  moral  ; 
that  Virtue  and  Right  mall  finally  have  the  Advantage,  and  pre- 
vail over  Fraud  and  lawlefs  Force,  over  the  Deceits  as  well  as 
the  Violence  of  Wickednefs,  under  the  Conduft  of  one  fupreme 
Governor:  And  from  the  Obfervation  above  made,  it  will  appear, 
that  God  has,  by  our  Reafbn,  given  us  to  fee,  a  peculiar  Connec- 
tion in  the  feveral  Parts  of  this  Scheme,  and  a  Tendency 
towards  the  Completion  of  it,  arifing  out  of  the  very 
Nature  of  Virtue  ;  which  Tendency  is  to  be  confidered  as 
fomewhat  moral  in  the  effential  Conftitution  of  Things.  If 
any  fhould  think  all  this  to  be  of  little  Importance,  I  defire  him 
to  confider,  what  he  would  think,  if  Vice  had,  effentially  and 
in  its  Nature,  thefe  advantageous  Tendencies ;  or  if  Virtue  had 
effentially  the  direct  contrary  ones. 

But  it  may  be  objected,  that,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  natu- 
ral Effects  and  thefe  natural  Tendencies  of  Virtue ;  yet  Things 
may  be  Now  going  on  throughout  the  Univerfe,  and  may  go  on 
Hereafter,  in  the  fame  mixt  way  as  here  at  prefent  upon  Earth  j 
Virtue  fometimes  profperous,  fometimes  depreffed,  Vice  fome- 
times  fuccefsful,  fometimes  punifhed.  The  Anfwer  to  which 
is,  that  it  is  not  the  Purpofe  of  this  Chapter,  nor  of  this  Trea- 
tife,  properly  to  prove  God's  perfedt  moral  Government  over 
the  World,  or  the  Truth  of  Religion ;  but  to  obferve  what 
there  is  in  the  Conflitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  to  confirm 
the  proper  Proof  of  it,  fuppofed  to  be  known :  And  that  the 

?  If.  Ix.  21. 
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PART  Weight  of  the  foregoing  Obfervations  to  this  Purpofe,  may  be 
I-         thus  diftinclly  proved.     Pleafure  and  Pain  are  to  a  certain  De- 

*"^^^  gree,  fey.  to  a  very  high  Degree,  diftributed  amongft  us  with- 
out any  apparent  Regard  to  the  Merit  or  Demerit  of  Charac- 
ters. And  were  there  nothing  elfe,  concerning  this  Matter,  dis- 
cernible in  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  there  would 
be  no  Ground  from  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  to 
hope  or  to  fear,  that  Men  would  be  rewarded  or  punifhed 
hereafter  according  to  their  Deferts  ;  which  however,  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  implies,  that  even  then  there  would  be  no  Ground 
from  Appearances  to  think,  that  Vice  upon  the  whole  would 
have  the  Advantage,  rather  than  that  Virtue  would.  And  thus 
the  Proof  of  a  future  State  of  Retribution,  would  reft  upon 
the  ufual  known  Arguments  for  it ;  which  are  I  think  plainly 
unanfwerable,  and  would  be  fo,  though  there  were  no  additi- 
onal Confirmation  of  them  from  the  Things  above  infifted  on : 
But  thefe  Things  are  a  very  ftrong  Confirmation  of  them.    For, 

Firji,  They  mew,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  is  not  indiffe- 
rent to  Virtue  and  Vice.  They  amount  to  a  Declaration  from 
Him,  determinate  and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  Favour  of  one,  and  a- 
gainft  the  other;  fuch  a  Declaration,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  kt 
over  againft  or  anfwer,  on  the  Part  of  Vice.  So  that  were  a  Man, 
laying  afide  the  proper  Proof  of  Religion,  to  determine  from 
the  Courfe  of  Nature  only,  whether  it  were  moft  probable,  that 
the  Righteous  or  the  Wicked,  would  have  the  Advantage  in  a 
future  Life ;  there  can  be  no  Doubt,  but  that  he  would  determine 
the  Probability  to  be,  that  the  former  would.  And  therefore, 
fince  in  general  there  is  not  any  Medium  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  though  poflibly  in  particular  Cafes  there  may,  fince  in  ge- 
neral a  Man  muft  behave  either  well  or  111  5  the  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture, in  the  View  of  it  now  given,  furnifties  us  with  a  real  prac- 
tical Proof  of  the  Obligations  of  Religion. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what  Religion  teaches  us.CHAP. 
God  mail  reward  and  punifh  Virtue  and  Vice  as  fucb,  fo  as  that      III. 
every  one  {hall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his  Deferts ;  this  diflribu-  \^Y^J 
tive  Juftice  will  not  be  a  thing  different  in  Kind,  but  only  in 
Degree,  from  what  we  experience  in  His  prefent  Government : 
it  will  be  That  in  Effecl,  toward  which  we  now  fee  a  'Tendency : 
it  will  be  no  more  than  the  Completion  of  that  moral  Govern- 
ment,   the  Principles  and  Beginning  of  which,  have  been  (hewn, 
beyond  all  Difpute,  difcernible  in  the  prefent  Conflicution  and 
Courfe  of  Nature.     And  from  hence  it  follows, 

Thirdly,  That,  as,  without  taking  into  Confideration  the  mo- 
ral Government  of  God,  our  Experience  of  the  Kinds  and  De- 
grees of  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  which  we  do  experience  ac 
prefent;  gives  natural  Ground  to  hope  for  and  to  fear,  higher 
Degrees,  and  other  Kinds  of  both  in  a  future  State,  a  future 
State  admitted:  fo  the  moral  Government  of  God,  which  we 
experience ,  or  that  Virtue  and  Vice  are,  in  the  Manners  above- 
mentioned,  actually  rewarded  and  punifhed  at  prefent,  in  a  cer- 
tain Degree ;  gives  natural  Ground  to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they 
may  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  in  an  higher  Degree  Hereafter  : 
though  this  alone  is  not  fufficient  Ground  to  think,  that  they 
will  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  in  a  higher  Degree,rather  than  in 
a  lower.    But  then, 

Laftly,  There  is  fufficient  Ground  to  think  fo,  from  the  good  and 
bad  Tendenciesof  Virtue  and  Vice.  For  thefe  Tendencies  areeffen- 
tial,  and  founded  in  the  Nature  of  Things;  whereas  the  Hindrances 
to  their  becoming  Effect,  are,  in  numberlefs  Cafes,  not  necelfary,  but 
artificial  only.  Now  it  may  be  much  more  ftrongly  argued,  that  thefe 
Tendencies,  as  well  as  the  actual  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  of  Vir- 
tue and  Vice,  which  arife  directly  out  of  the  Nature  of  things,  will 
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PAR  T  remain  Hereafter,  than  that  the  accidental  Hindrances  of  them  will. 
I.         And  if  thefe  Hindrances  do  not  remain,  thofe  Rewards  and  Pu- 

C/*VnJ  nifliments  cannot  but  be  carried  on  much  further  towards  the 
Perfection  of  Moral  Government,  i.  e.  the  Tendencies  of  Virtue 
and  Vice  will  become  Effect :  But  when,  or  where,  or  in  what 
particular  Way,  cannot  be  known  at  all  but  by  Revelation. 

Upon  the  whole :  There  is  a  Kind  of  moral  Government  im- 
plied in  God's  natural  Government;'  Virtue  and  Vice  are  natu- 
rally rewarded  and  punifhed  as  beneficial  and  mifchievous  to  So- 
ciety jk  and  rewarded  and  punifhed  reipectively  as  fuch.1  The  No- 
tion then  of  a  moral  Scheme  of  Government,  is  not  fictitious, 
but  natural ;  for  it  is  fuggefted  to  our  Thoughts  by  the  Conftitu- 
tion  and  Courfe  of  Nature :  and  the  Execution  of  this  Scheme 
is  actually  begun,  in  the  Inflances  here  mentioned.     And  thefe 
things  are  to  be  confidered,  as  a  Declaration  of  the  Author  of 
Nature,  for  Virtue,  and  againft  Vice ;  they  give  a  Credibility 
to  the  Suppofition  of  their  being  rewarded  and  punifhed  Hereaf- 
ter ;  and  alfo  Ground  to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they  may  be  reward- 
ed and  punifhed  in  higher  Degrees  than  they  are  Here.     And  as 
all  this  is  confirmed,  fo  the  Argument  for  Religion,  from  the 
Conflitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  is  carried  on  farther,  by  ob- 
ferving  ;  that  there  are  natural  Tendencies,  and,  in  innumerable 
Cafes,  only  artificial  Hindrances,  to  this  moral  Scheme's  being 
carried  on  much  farther  towards  Perfection,  than  it  is  at  prefentm. 
The  Notion  then  of  a  moral  Scheme  of  Government,  much 
more  perfect  than  what  is  feen,  is  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  natural 
Notion;  for  it  is  fuggefted  to  our   Thoughts,  by  the  efTential 
Tendencies  of  Virtue  and  Vice.     And  thefe  Tendencies  are  to  be 
confidered,  as  Intimations,  as  implicit  Promifesand  Threatnings, 
from  the  Author  of  Nature,  of  much  greater  Rewards  and  Pu- 

1  P-  4.8>  49-  k  P  49-  5°-  '  P-  5°>  &c-  m  P-  S7>  &c' 
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nifhments  to  follow  Virtue  and  Vice,  than  do  at  prefent.     AndC  H  A  P- 
indeed,  every  natural  Tendency,  which  is  to  continue,  but  which       III, 
is  hindred  from  becoming  Effect  by  only  accidental  Caufes,  af-  L/"V"*vJ 
fords  a  Preemption,  that  fuch  Tendency  will,  fome  Time  or 
other,  become  Effect ;  a  Prefumption  in  Degree  proportionable  to 
the  Length  of  the  Duration,  through  which  fuch  Tendency  will 
continue.  And  from  thefe  things  together,  arifes  a  real  Prefumpti- 
on, that  the  Moral  Scheme  of  Government  eftablifhed  in  Nature, 
fhall  be  carried  on  much  farther  towards  Perfection  hereafter ; 
and,  I  think,  a  Prefumption  that  it  will  be  abfolutely  compleated. 
But  from  thefe  things,  joined  with  the  moral  Nature  which  God 
has  given  us,  confidered  as  given  us  by  Him,  arifes  a  practical 
Proof  m  that  it  will;  a  Proof  from  Fact,  and  therefore  a  diftinct 
one  from  That,  which  is  deduced  from  the  eternal  and  unalter- 
able Relations,  the  Fitnefs  and  Unfitnefs  of  Actions. 

f  See  this  Proof  drawn  out  briefly,  Ch.  vi.  p. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  a  State  of  Probation,  as  implying  Trial, 
Difficulties  and  Danger. 


i  R  T  f  m  ^  H  E  general  Doctrine  of  Religion,   that  our  prefent 
/•  I        Life  is  a  State  of  Probation  for  a  future  one,  compre- 

"^*~     hends  under  it  feveral  particular  things,  diftinct  from 
each  other.    But  the  firft  and  moil  common  Meaning  of  it, 
feems  to  be,  that  our  future  Interefl  is  now  depending,  and  de- 
pending upon  Ourfelves ;  that  we  have  Scope  and  Opportunities 
Here,  for  that  good  and  bad  Behaviour,  which  God  will  reward 
and   punifh  Hereafter ;  together  with  Temptations  to  one,   as 
well  as  Inducements  of  Reafon  to  the  other.     And  this  is,  in 
great  meafure,  the  fame  with  faying,  that  we  are  under  the  mo- 
ral Government  of  God,  and  to  give  an  Account  of  our  Actions 
to  Him.     For   the  Notion  of  a  future  Account  and  general 
righteous   Judgment,    implies  fome  Sort  of   Temptations    to 
what  is  wrong;    otherwise  there  would  be  no  moral  Poffibi- 
lity  of  Doing  wrong,    nor  Ground  for  Judgment,    or  Difcri- 
mination.      But    there    is    this    Difference,     that    the    Word 
Probation   is    more   diftindlly  and   particularly  expremve    of, 
Allurements  to  wrong,  or  Difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  to 
what  is  right,  and  the  Danger  of  Mifcarrying  by  fuch  Temp- 
tations, than  the  Words  Moral  Government.    A  State  of  Pro- 
bation then,   as  thus  particularly  implying  in  it,  Trial,  Diffi- 
culties and  Danger,  may  require  to  be  confidered  diftindly  by 
kfelf. 

And 
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And  as  the  moral  Government  of  God  which  Religion  teach-  CHAP. 
es  us,  implies,  that  we  are  in  a  State  of  Trial  with  regard  to  a  IV. 
future  World ;  fo  alfo  his  natural  Government  over  us,  implies,  iSv^** 
that  we  are  in  a  State  of  Trial,  in  the  like  Senfe,  with  regard  to 
the  prefent  World.  Natural  Government  by  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nishments, as  much  implies  natural  Trial,  as  moral  Go- 
vernment does  moral  Trial.  The  natural  Government  of  God 
here  meant/  confifts,  in  his  annexing  Pleafure  to  fome  Aftions, 
and  Pain  to  others,  in  our  Power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving 
us  Notice  of  fuch  Appointment  beforehand.  This  necefTarily 
implies,  that  he  has  made  our  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  or  our  In- 
tereft,  to  depend  in  Part  upon  Ourfelves.  And  fo  far  as  Men 
have  Temptations  to  any  Courfe  of  Action,  which  will  proba- 
bly occafion  them  greater  temporal  Inconvenience  and  Uneafinefs, 
than  Satisfaction;  fo  far,  their  temporal  Intereft  is  in  Danger 
from  themfelves,  or  they  are  in  a  State  of  Trial  with  refpect  to- 
it.  Now  People  often  blame  others,  and  even  themfelves,  for 
their  Mifconduct  in  their  temporal  Concerns.  And  we  find  ma- 
ny are  greatly  wanting  to  themfelves,  and  mifs  of  that  natural 
Happinefs,  which  they  might  have  obtained  in  the  prefent  Life  ; 
perhaps  every  one  does  in  fome  Degree.  But  many  run  them- 
felves into  great  Inconvenience,  and  into  extream  Diftrefs  and 
Mifery ;  not  through  Incapacity  of  knowing  better,  and  doing 
better  for  themfelves,  which  would  be  nothing  to  the  prefenc 
Purpofej  but  through  their  own  Fault.  And  thefe  things  ne- 
cefTarily imply  Temptation,  and  Danger  of  mifcarrying,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  Degree,  with  refpeft  to  our  worldly  Intereft  or 
Happinefs.  Every  one  too,  without  having  Religion  in  his 
Thoughts,  fpeaks  of  the  Hazards  which  young  People  run,  up- 
on their  fetting  out  in  the  World  ;  Hazards  from  other  Caufes 
than  their  Ignorance  merely,  and  unavoidable  Accidents.    And 

8  Ch.  ii, 
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PART  fome  Courfes  of  Vice,  at  leaft,  being  contrary  to  Men's  worldly 
I.  Intereft  or  Good,  Temptations  to  thefe,  muft  at  the  fame  time 
be  Temptations  to  foregoe  our  prefent,  and  our  future  Inte- 
reft.  Thus,  in  our  natural  or  temporal  Capacity,  we  are  in  a 
State  of  Trial,  i.  e.  of  Difficulty  and  Danger,  analogous,  or  like 
to  our  moral  and  religious  Trial. 

This  will,  more  diir.inc~r.ly,  appear  to  any  one,  who  thinks  it 
worth  while,  more  diitinctly,  to  confider,  what  it  is  which  con- 
stitutes our  Trial  in  both  Capacities,  and  obferve  how  Man- 
kind behave  under  it. 

And  that  which  conftitut.es  this  our  Trial,  in  both  thefe  Capa- 
cities, mull:  be,  either  fomewhat  in  our  external  Circumftances> 
or  in  our  Nature.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  Perfons  may  be  be- 
trayed into  wrong  Behaviour  upon  Occafions  of  Surprize,    or 
overcome  upon  any  other  very  Angular  and  extraordinary  exter- 
nal Occafions,  who  would,  otherwife,  have  preferved  their  Cha- 
racter of  Prudence  and  of  Virtue :  And  in  fuch  Cafes,   every 
one,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  Perfon's  wrong  Behaviour,  would  im- 
pute it  to  fuch  particular  external  Circumflances,     On  the  other 
hand,  Men  who  have  contracted  Habits  of  Vice  and  Folly  of 
any  kind,  or  have  fome  particular  Paffions  in  Excefs,  will  leek 
Opportunities,  and,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  their  way,  to  gratify 
themfelves  in  thefe  Refpects,  at  the  Expence  of  their  Wifdom 
and  their  Virtue ;  led  to  it,  as  every  one  would  fay,  not  by  ex- 
ternal Temptations,  but  by  fuch  Habits  and  Paffions.     And  the 
Account  of  this  laft  is,  that  particular  Paffions  are  no  more  co- 
incident with  Prudence,  or  that  reafonable  Self-love,   the  End 
of  which  is  our  worldly  Intereft,  than  they  are  with  the  Princi- 
ple of  Virtue  and  Religion;   but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to 
one  as  well  as  to  the  other:  and  fo  fuch  particular  Paffions  are  as 
much  Temptations,    to  act  imprudently  with  regard  to  our 

worldly 
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worldly  Intereft,  as  to  act  vitioufly.b  However,  as  when  we  C  H  A  P- 
fay,  Men  are  mifled  by  external  Circumftances  of  Temptation;  IV. 
it  cannot  but  be  underftood,  that  there  is  fomewhat  within  them-  ^-^v^VJ 
felves,  to  render  thofe  Circumflances  Temptations,  or  to  render 
them  fufceptible  of  Impreffions  from  them:  So  when  we  fav, 
they  are  milled  by  Paffions;  it  is  always  fuppofed,  that  there  are 
Occafions,  Circumflances,  and  Objects,  exciting  thefe  Paffions, 
and  affording  Means  for  gratifying  them.  And  therefore,  Temp- 
tations from  within,  and  from  without,  coincide,  and  mutually 
imply  each  other.  Now  the  feveral  external  Objects  of  the 
Appetites,  Paffions,  and  Affections,  being  prefent  to  the  Senfes, 
or  offering  themfelves  to  the  Mind,  and  fo  exciting  the  Paffions; 
not  only  in  Cafes  where  they  can  be  gratified  confidently  with 
Innocence  and  Prudence,  but  alfo  in  Cafes  where  they  cannot, 
and  yet  can  be  gratified  imprudently  and  vitioufly:  this,  as  really 
puts  them  in  Danger  of  voluntarily  foregoing  their  prefent  In- 
tereft or  Good,  as  their  future,  and  as  really  renders  Self-denial 
neceffary  to  fecure  one,  as  the  other ;  i.  e.  We  are  in  a  like  State 
of  Trial  with  Refpect  to  both,  by  the  very  fame  Paffions,  exci- 
ted by  the  very  fame  means.  Thus  Mankind  having  a  tempo- 
ral Intereft  depending  upon  themfelves,  and  a  prudent  Courfe 
of  Behaviour  being  neceffary  to  fecure  it;  Paffions  inordinately 
excited,  by  Means  of  Example,  or  by  any  other  external  Circum- 
ftance ;  or  Paffions  excited  towards  Objects,  at  Times,  or  in  De- 
grees, impoffible  to  be  gratified  confiftently  with  worldly  Pru- 
dence: thefe  are  Temptations,  dangerous,  and  too  often  fuccefsful 
Temptations,  to  forego  a  greater  temporal  Good  for  a  lefs ;  i.  e. 
to  forego  what  is,  upon  the  whole,  our  temporal  Intereft,  for 
the  ffke  of  a  prefent  Gratification.  This  is  a  Defcription  of 
our  State  of  Trial  in  our  temporal  Capacity.  Subftitute  now 
the  Word  future  for  temporal,  and  Virtue  for  Prudence  ;  and  'it 

b  See  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls,   1726.  zd.   Ed.  p.  «>$•>  fcfr.     Pref.  p  Zfc  £sfc. 
Seim.  p.  21,  tsV, 
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PART  will  be  jufl  as  proper  a  Defcription  of  our  State  of  Trial  in 
our  religious  Capacity  :  fo  analagous  are  they  to  each  other. 


I 


If,  from  Consideration  of  this  our  like  State  of  Trial  in  both 
Capacicies,  we  go  on  to  obferve  farther  how  Mankind  behave  un- 
der it }  we  fhall  find,  there  are  fome,  who  have  fo  little  Senfe 
of  it,  that  they  fcarce  look  beyond  the  pafling  Day  :  They  are 
fo  taken  up  with  prefent  Gratifications,  as  to  have,  in  a  manner, 
no  Feeling  of  Confequences,  no  regard  to  their  future  Eafe  or 
Fortune  in  this  Life  j  any  more  than  to  their  Happinefs  in  ano- 
ther. Some  appear  to  be  blinded  and  deceived  by  inordinate  Paffi- 
on,  in  their  worldly  Concerns,  as  much  as  in  Religion.  Others 
are,  not  deceived,  but,  as  it  were,  forcibly  carried  away  by  the 
]ike  Pafiions,  againft  their  better  Judgment,  and  feeble  Refolu- 
tions  too  of  acting  better.  And  there  are  Men,  and  truly  they 
are  not  a  few,  who  fhamelefsly  avow,  not  their  Intereft,  but 
their  mere  Will  and  Pleafure,  to  be  their  Law  of  Life  j  and 
who,  in  open  Defiance  of  every  thing  that  is  reafonable,  will 
go  on  in  a  Courfe  of  vitious  Extravagance,  forefeeing,  with  no 
Remorfe  and  little  Fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  Ruin : 
and  fome  of  them,  under  the  Apprehenfion  of  the  Confequen- 
ces of  Wickednefs  in  another  State.  And  to  fpeak  in  the  moft 
moderate  Way,  human  Creatures  are  not  only  continually  liable 
to  go  wrong  voluntarily,  but  we  fee  likewife  that  they  often 
actually  do  fo,  with  regard  to  their  temporal  Interefts,  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  Religion. 

Thus  our  Difficulties  and  Dangers,  or  our  Trials,  in  -our 
temporal  and  our  religious  Capacity,  as  they  proceed  from  the 
fame  Caufes,  and  have  the  fame  Effect  upon  Men's  Behaviour, 
are  evidently  analogous,  and  of  the  fame  Kind. 
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It  may  be  added,  that  the  Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  Mifcarry-  CHAP. 
ing  in  our  religious  State  of  Trial,  are  greatly  increafed,  one  is  rea-  t   J[^ 
dy  to  think,  are  in  a  manner  wholly  made,  by  the  ill  Behaviour 
of  Others ;  by  a  Wrong  Education,  wrong  in  a  moral  Senfe,  fome- 
times  pofitively  vitioUs ;  by  general  bad  Example ;  by  the  diffio- 
neft.  Artifices,  which  are  got  into  Bufinefs  of  all  Kinds;  and,  in 
very  many  Parts  of  the  World,  by  Religion's  being  corrupted 
into  Superftitions,   which  indulge  Men  in  their  Vices :  In  like 
manner,  the  Difficulties  of  conducting  ourfelves  prudently  in 
refpect  to  our  prefent  Intereft,  and  our  Danger  of  being  led 
afide  from  purfuing  it,  are  greatly  increafed,  by  a  foolifh.  Edu- 
cation ;  and,  after  we  come  to  mature  Age,  by  the  Extravagance 
and  Carelefsnefs  of  Others,  whom  we  have  Intercourfe  with ;  and 
by  miftaken  Notions,  very  generally  prevalent,    and  taken  up 
from  common  Opinion,    concerning  temporal  Happinefs,  and 
wherein  it  confifts.     And  by  Perfons  own  Negligence  and  Folly 
in  their  temporal  Affairs,  no  lefs  than  by  a  Courfe  of  Vice,  they 
bring  themfelves  into  new  Difficulties;  and,  by  Habits  of  Indul- 
gence, become  lefs  qualified  to  go  through  them :  And  one  Irre- 
gularity after  another,  embarrafTes  things  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that 
they  know  not  where  about  they  are ;  and  often  makes  the  Path 
of  Conduct  fo  intricate  and  perplexed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
it  out;  difficult  even  to  determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the 
moral  Part.     Thus,  for  Inftance,  wrong  Behaviour  in  one  Stage 
of  Life,  Youth;  wrong,  I  mean,  confidering  ourfelves  only  in 
our  temporal  Capacity,    without  taking  in  Religion;    this,    in 
ieveral  ways,  increafes  the  Difficulties  of  right  Behaviour  in  ma- 
ture Age  -,  i.  e.  puts  us  into  a  more  difadvantageous  State  of  Tri- 
al in  our  temporal  Capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  Part  of  the  Creation  of  God..    There 
are  natural  Appearances  of  our  being  in  a  State  of  Degrada- 
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PART  tion.c  And  we  certainly  are  in  a  Condition,  which  does  not 
I.        feem,  by  any  means,  the  moft  advantageous  we  could  imagine  or 

*-*»  ^  defire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral  Capacity ;  for  fecuring  ei- 
ther our  preient  or  future  Intereft.  However,  this  Condition, 
low,  and  careful,  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  does  not  afford  any  juft 
Ground  of  Complaint.  For,  as  Men  may  manage  their  temporal 
Affairs  with  Prudence,  and  fo  pafs  their  Days  here  on  Earth  in 
tolerable  Eafe  and  Satisfaction,  by  a  moderate  Degree  of  Care  ; 
fo  likewife  with  regard  to  Religion,  there  is  no  more  required 
than  what  they  are  well  able  to  do,  and  what  they  mufr,  be 
greatly  wanting  to  themfelves,  if  they  neglect.  And  for  Per- 
fons  to  have  That  put  upon  them,  which  they  are  well  able  to 
go  through,  and  no  more,  we  naturally  confider  as  an  equitable 
thing  ;  fuppofing  it  done  by  proper  Authority  :  Nor  have  we  any 
more  reafon  to  complain  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  Author  of 
Nature,  than  of  his  not  having  given  us  other  Advantages,  be- 
longing to  other  Orders  of  Creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  infilled  upon  is,  that  the  State  of  Trial, 
which  Religion  teaches  us  we  are  in,  is  rendered  credible,  by  its 
being  throughout  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  general  Con- 
duct of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all  other  Refpects  within 
the  Compafs  of  our  Knowledge.  Indeed  if  Mankind  con- 
sidered in  their  natural  Capacity,  as  Inhabitants  of  this  World 
only,  found  themfelves,  from  their  Birth  to  their  Death,  in  a 
fettled  State  of  Security  and  Happinefs,  without  any  Sollicitude 
or  Thought  of  their  own  :  or  if  they  were  in  no  Danger  of  be- 
ing brought  into  Inconveniences  and  Diltrefs,  by  Carelefsnefs, 
or  the  Folly  of  Pafiion,  through  bad  Example,  the  Treachery 
of  others,  or  the  deceitful  Appearances  of  things  :  Were  This 
our  natural  Condition  ;  then  it  might  feem  ftrange,  and  be  fome 
Prefumption  againft  the  Truth,  of  Religion,  that  it  reprefems 
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our  future  and  more  general  Iritcreft,   as  not  fecure  of  courfe,  CHAP. 
but  as  depending  upon  our  Behaviour,  and  requiring  fuch  Re-       IV". 
collection  and  Self-government  to  obtain  it.     For  it  might  be  ^v*-* 
alledged,  what  you  fay  is  our  Condition  in  one  Refpect,  is  not  in 
any  wife  of  a  Sort  with  what  we  find,  by  Experience,  our  Conditi- 
on is  in  another.     Our  whole  prefent  Intereft  is  fecured  to  our 
hands,  without  any  Sollicitude  of  ours ;  and  why  fhould  not 
our  future  Intereft,  if  we  have  any  fuch,  be  fo  too  ?  But  lince, 
on  the  contrary,  Thought  and  Confideration,  the  voluntary  de- 
nying ourfelves  many  Things  which  we  defire,  and  a  Courfe  of 
Behaviour,  far  from  being  always  agreeable  to  us ;  are  abfolute- 
ly  necefTary  to  our  adting  even  a  common  decent,  and  common 
prudent  Parr,   fo  as  to  pafs  with  any  Satisfaction  through  the 
prefent  World,  and  be  received  upon  any  tolerable  good  Terms 
in  it :  fince  this  is  the  Cafe,  all  Prefumption  againft  Self-denyal  and 
Attention  being  neceflary  to  fecure  our  higher  Intereft,  is  remo- 
ved.    Had  we  not  Experience,  it  might,  perhaps  fpeciouily,  be 
urged,  that  it  is  improbable  any  thing  of  Hazard  and  Danger 
fhould  be  put  upon  us  by  an  infinite  Being ;  when  every  thing 
which  is  Hazard  and  Danger  in   our  manner  of  Conception, 
and  will  end  in  Error,  Confufion,  and  Mifery,  is  now  already 
certain  in  his  Fore-knowledge.     And  indeed,  why  any  thing  of 
Hazard  and  Danger  fhould  be  put  upon  fuch  frail  Creatures  as 
we  are,  may  well  be  thought  a  Difficulty  in  Speculation ;  and 
cannot  but  be  fo  till  we  know  the  whole,  or,  however,  much 
more  of  the  Cafe.     But  ftill  the  Conftitution  of  Nature  is  as  it 
is.     Our  Happinefs  and  Mifery  are  trufted  to  our  Conduct,  and 
made  to  depend  upon  it.     Somewhat,  and,  in  many  Circum- 
ftances,  a  great  deal  too,  is  put  upon  Us,  either  to  do,  or  to  fuf- 
fer,    as  we  chufe.;  of  which,  all  the  various  Miferies  of  Life, 
which  People  bring  upon  themfelves  by  Negligence  and  Folly, 
and  might  have  avoided  by  proper  Care,  are  Inftances :  Which 
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Thefe  Obfervations  are  an  Anfwer  to  the  Objections  againft. 
the  Credibility  of  a  State  of  Trial,  as  implying  Temptations, 
and  real  Danger  of  mifcarrying,  with  regard  to  our  general  In- 
tereft, under  the  moral  Government  of  God :  and  they  mew, 
that,  if  we  are  at  all  to  be  confidered  in  fuch  a  Capacity,  and 
as  having  fuch  an  Intereft;  the  general  Analogy  of  Providence 
muft  lead  us  to  apprehend  ourfelves  in  Danger  of  mifcarrying, 
in  different  Degrees,  as  to  this  Intereft,  by  our  neglecting  to  act 
the  proper  Part  belonging  to  us  in  that  Capacity.  For  we  have 
a  prefent  Intereft,  under  the  Government  of  God  which  we 
experience  here  upon  Earth.  This  Intereft,  as  it  is  not  forced 
upon  us,  fo  neither  is  it  offered  to  our  Acceptance,  but  to  our 
Acquifition ;  in  fuch  Sort,  as  that  we  are  in  Danger  of  mifling 
it,  by  means  of  Temptations  to  neglect,  or  act  contrary  to  it ; 
and  without  Attention  and  Self-denial,  muft  and  do  mifs  of 
it.  It  is  then  perfectly  credible,  that  this  may  be  our  Cafe, 
with  Refpect  to  that  chief  and  final  Good,  which  Religion  pro- 
pofes  to  us. 
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Of  a  State  of  Probation,    as  intended  for 
moral  Difcipline  and  Improvement. 
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FROM  the  Confideration  of  our  being  in  a  Probation-  CHAP. 
State,  of  fo  much   Difficulty  and  Hazard,  naturally  arifes  t  ^V* 
the  QueStion,  how  we  came  to  be  placed  in  it.     But  fuch 
a  general  Inquiry  as  this,  would  be  found  involved  in  unanfwer- 
able  Difficulties.     For,  though  fome  of  thefe  Difficulties  would 
be  lcffened  by  obferving,  that  all  Wickednefs  is  voluntary,  as  is 
implied  in  its  very  Notion;   and  many  of  the  Miferies  of  Life 
have  apparent  good  Effedts :  yet,  when  we  confider  other  Cir- 
cumstances belonging  to  both,  and  what  muft  be  the  Confequence 
of  the  former  in  a  Life  to  come  ;  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged 
plain  Folly  and  Prefumption,  to  pretend  to  give  an  Account  of 
the  whole  Reafons  of  this  Matter  ;    the  whole  Reafons  of  our 
being  allotted  a  Condition,  out  of  which,  fo  much  Wickednefs 
and  Mifery,  fo  circumstanced,  would  in  Fact  arife.     Whether  it 
be  not  beyond  our  Faculties,  not  only  to  find  out,  but  even  to 
understand,  the  whole  Account  of  This  ;  or,  though  we  Should 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  understanding  it,  yet,  whether  it  would 
be  of  Service  or  Prejudice  to  us  to  be  informed  of  it;  is  impoffi- 
ble  to  fay.     But  as  our  prefent  Condition,    can  in  no  wife  be 
fhewn  inconfiftent  with  the  perfect  moral  Government  of  God;  fo 
Religion  teaches  us,  we  were  placed  in  it,  that  by  the  Practice  of 
Virtue,  we  might  qualifie  ourfelves  for  That  to  follow  it :  Which, 
though  but  a  partial  Anfwer,  a  very  partial  one  indeed,  to  the 
Inquiry  now  mentioned ;  yet,  is  a  more  fatisfa&ory  Anfwer  to 
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The  End  then,  the  known  End,  why  we  are  placed  in  a  State 
of  fo  much  Affliction,  Hazard,  and  Difficulty,  is,  our  Improve- 
ment in  Virtue  and  Piety,  as  the  requifite  Qualification  for  a  fu- 
ture State  of  Happinefs  and  Security. 

Now  the  Beginning  of  Life,  confidered  as  an  Education  for 
mature  Age  in  the  prefent  World,  appears  plainly,  at  firfb  fight, 
analagous  to  this  our  Trial  for  a  future  one ;  (the  former 
being  in  our  temporal  Capacity,  what  the  latter  is  in  our  religi- 
ous Capacity.  But  fome  Obfervations  common  to  both  of 
them,  and  a  more  diftincT:  Confideration  of  each,  will  more 
dillinctly  fhew,  the  Extent  and  Force  of  the  Analogy  between 
them  ;  and  the  Credibility,  which  arifes  from  hence,  as  well  as 
from  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  that  the  prefent  Life  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  State  of  Difcipline  for  a  future  one. 

I.  Every  Species  of  Creatures  is,  we  fee,  defigned  for  a  par- 
ticular way  of  Life;  to  which,  the  Nature,  the  Capacities, 
Temper,  and  Qualifications,  of  each  Species,  are  as  neceffary, 
as  their  external  Circumftances.  Both  come  into  the  Notion  of 
fuch  State,  or  particular  way  of  Life,  and  are  constituent  Parts 
of  it.  Change  a  Man's  Capacities  or  Character  to  the  Degree, 
in  which  it  is  conceivable  they  may  be  changed,  and  he  would 
be  altogether  uncapable  of  a  human  Courfe  of  Life,  and  human 
Happinefs  ;  as  uncapable,  as  if,  his  Nature  continuing  unchang- 
ed, he  were  placed  in  a  World,  where  he  had  no  Sphere  of  Ac- 
tion, nor  any  Objedls  to  anfvver  his  Appetites,  Pafiions,  and  Af- 
fections of  any  Sort.  One  thing  is  fet  over  againft  another,  as 
an  antient  Writer  exprefTes  it.  Our  Nature  correfponds  to  our 
external  Condition.  Without  this  Correfpondence,  there  would 
be  no  Poffibility  of  any  fuch  thing  as  human  Life  and  human 
Happinefs ;  which  Life  and  Happinefs  are,  therefore,  a  Refult 
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from  our  Nature  and  Condition  jointly :   meaning  by  human  CHAP. 
Life,  not  living  in  the  literal  Senfe,   but  the  whole  complex        V. 
Notion  commonly  understood  by  thofe  Words.     So  that,  with-  <-/"V"\J 
out  determining,  what  will  be  the  Employment  and  Happinefs, 
the  particular  Life,  of  good  Men  hereafter;  there  mud  be  fome 
determinate  Capacities,  fome  neceffary  Character  and  Qualifica- 
tions, without  which,  Perfons  cannot  but  be  utterly  uncapable 
of  it :  in  like  manner,  as  there  rauft  be  fome,  without  which, 
Men  would  be  uncapable  of  their  prefent  State  of  Life.     Now, 

II.  The  Constitution  of  human  Creatures,  and  indeed  of  all 
Creatures  which  come  under  our  Notice,  is  fuch,  as  that  they 
are  capable  of  naturally  becoming  qualified  for  States  of  Life, 
for  which  they  were  once  wholly  unqualified.  In  Imagination 
we  may  indeed  conceive  of  Creatures,  uncapable  of  having  any 
of  their  Faculties  naturally  enlarged,  or  as  being  unable  natu- 
rally to  acquire  any  new  Qualifications:  But  the  Faculties  of  e- 
very  Species  known  to  us,  are  made  for  Enlargement ;  for  Ac- 
quirements of  Experience  and  Habits.  We  find  ourfelves  in. 
particular  indued  with  Capacities,  not  only  of  perceiving  Ideas, 
and  of  Knowledge  or  perceiving  Truth,  but  alfo  of  Storing 
up  our  Ideas  and  Knowledge  by  Memory.  We  are  capable,  not 
only  of  acting,  and  of  having  different  momentary  ImprefTions 
made  upon  us ;  but  of  getting  a  new  Facility  in  any  Kind  of 
Action,  and  of  fettled  Alterations  in  our  Temper  or  Character. 
The  Power  of  the  two  lafl  is  the  Power  of  Habits.  But  nei- 
ther the  Perception  of  Ideas,  nor  Knowledge  of  any  Sort,  are 
Habits ;  though  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  forming  of  them. 
However,  Apprehenfion,  Reafon,  Memory,  which  are  the  Ca- 
pacities of  acquiring  Knowledge,  are  greatly  improved  by  Ex- 
ercife.  Whether  the  Word  Habit  is  applicable  to  all  thefe  Im- 
provements, and  in  particular  how  far  the  Powers  of  Memory 
and  of  Habits,  may  be  Powers  of  the  fame  Nature,  I  Shall  not 
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PART  inquire.  But  that  Perceptions  come  into  our  Minds  readily  and 
I-  of  Courfe,  by  means  of  their  having  been  there  before,  feems  a 
thing  of  the  fame  Sort,  as  R.eadinefs  in  any  particular  Kind  of 
Action,  proceeding  from  being  accuftomed  to  it.  And  Aptnefs 
to  recoiled:  practical  Obfervations  of  Service  in  our  Conduct,  is 
plainly  Habit  in  many  Cafes.  There  are  Habits  of  Perception, 
and  Habits  of  Action.  Inftances  of  the  former,  are  our  con- 
front and  even  involuntary  Readinefs,  in  correcting  the  Impref- 
fions  of  our  Sight,  concerning  Magnitudes  and  Diftances,  fo 
as  to  fubflitute  Judgment  in  the  Room  of  Senfation  impercepti- 
bly to  ourfelves.  And  it  feems  as  if  all  other  AfTociations  of 
Ideas  not  naturally  connected,  might  be  called  paffive  Habits ; 
as  properly  as  our  Readinefs  in  understanding  Languages  upon 
Sight,  or  hearing  of  Words.  And  our  Readinefs  in  fpeaking  and 
writing  of  them,  are  Inftances  of  the  latter,  of  active  Habits. 
For  Diftinctnefs,  we  may  confider  Habits,  as  belonging  to  the 
Body,  or  the  Mind  ;  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  by  the  for- 
mer. Under  the  former  are  comprehended  all  bodily  Activities 
or  Motions,  whether  graceful  or  unbecoming,  which  are  owing 
to  Ufe  :  Under  the  latter,  general  Habits  of  Life  and  Conduct,  fuch 
as  thole  of  Obedience  and  Submifiion  to  Authority,  or  to  any  parti- 
cular Perfon  -,  thofe  of  Veracity,  Juftice,  and  Charity }  thofe  of 
Attention,  Induftry,  Self-government,  Envy,  Revenge.  And  Ha- 
bits of  this  latter  Kind,  feem  produced  by  repeated  Acts,  as  well  as 
the  former.  And  in  like  manner  as  Habits  belonging  to  the  Body, 
are  produced  by  external  Acts ;  fo  Habits  of  the  Mind  are  produced 
by  the  Exertion  of  inward  practical  Principles,  i.  e.  by  carrying 
them  into  Act,  or  acting  upon  them  ;  the  Principles  of  Obedience, 
of  Veracity,  Juftice,  and  Charity.  Nor  can  thofe  Habits  be  formed 
by  any  external  Courfe  of  Action,  otherwife  than  as  it  proceeds 
from  thefe  Principles:  becaufe  it  is  only  thefe  inward  Principles  ex- 
erted, which  are  ftrictly  Acts  of  Obedience,  of  Veracity,  of  Juf- 
tice, and  of  Charity.  So  likewife  Habits  of  Attention,  Induftry,  Self- 
government,  are  in  the  fame  manner  acquired  by  Exercife  ;  and 
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Habits  of  Envy  and  Revenge  by  Indulgence,  whether  in  out-  CHAP' 
ward  Act,  or  in  Thought  and  Intention,  i.  e.  inward  Act :  for  V. 
fuch  Intention  is  an  Act.  Refolutions  alfo  to  do  well,  are  pro-  ^Sv^ 
perly  Acts.  And  endeavouring  to  enforce  upon  our  own  Minds, 
a  practical  Senfe  of  Virtue,  or  to  beget  in  Others  that  practi- 
cal Senfe  of  it,  which  a  Man  really  has  himfelf,  arc  virtuous 
Acts.  All  thefe,  therefore,  may  and  will  contribute  towards 
forming  good  Habits.  But  going  over  the  Theory  of  Virtue  in 
ones  Thoughts,  talking  well,  and  drawing  fine  Pictures,  of  it  5 
this  is  fo  far  from  neceflarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form 
an  Habit  of  it,  in  him  who  thus  employs  himfelf;  that  it  may 
harden  the  Mind  in  a  contrary  Courfe,  and  render  it  gradually 
more  infenfible,  *'.  e.  form  an  Habit  of  Infenfibility,  to  all  mo- 
ral Confiderations.  For,  from  our  very  Faculty  of  Habits, 
paffive  Impreffions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker : 
Thoughts,  by  often  paffing  through  the  Mind,  are  felt  lefs  fen- 
fibly  :  Being  accuftomed  to  Danger,  begets  Intrepidity,  i.  e.  leffens 
Fear ;  to  Diftrefs  leffens  the  Paffion  of  Pity ;  to  Inftances  of 
Others  Mortality,  leffens  the  fenfible  Apprehenfion  of  our 
own.  And  from  thefe  two  Obfervations  together,  that  prac- 
tical Habits  are  formed  and  ftrengthed  by  repeated  Acts  j  and  that 
paffive  Impreffions,  by  being  repeated  upon  us,  grow  weaker ; 
it  muft  follow,  that  active  Habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and 
ftrengthening,  by  a  Courfe  of  acting  upon  fuch  and  fuch  Motives 
and  Excitements,  whilft  thefe  Motives  and  Excitements  them- 
felves  are,  by  proportionable  Degrees,  growing  lefs  fenfible,  /'.  e. 
are  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  Habits 
ftrengthen.  And  Experience  confirms  this;  for  active  Princi- 
ples, at  the  very  time  that  they  are  lefs  lively  in  Perception  than 
they  were,  are  found  to  be,  fome  how,  wrought  more  thoroughly 
into  the  Temper  and  Character,  and  become  more  effectual  in 
influencing  our  Practice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned, 
may  afford  Inftances  of  it.     Perception  of  Danger,  is  a  natural 
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PART  Excitement  of  paffive  Fear,  and  active  Caution:  And  by  being 
I-         inured  to  Danger,    Habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  gradually    leflens.     Perception 
of  Diftrefs  in  others,  is  a  natural  Excitement,   paffively  to  pity, 
and  actively  to  relieve  it :  But  let  a  man  fet  himfelf  to  attend  to, 
inquire  out,  and  relieve  diftreffed  Perfons,  and  he  cannot  but 
grow  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  affected  with  the  various  Miferies  of 
Life,  with  which  he  muff  become  acquainted  ;  when  yet,  at  the 
fame  time,  Benevolence  confidered,  not  as  a  PafTion,  but  as  a 
practical  Principle  of  Action,  will  ftrengthen  :  and  whilft  he  paf- 
fively compaffionates  the  diffrefTed  lefs,  he  will  acquire  a  greater 
Aptitude  actively  to  affift  and  befriend  them.     So  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  daily  Inftances  of  Mens  dying  around  us, 
gives  us  daily  a  lefs  fenfible  paffive  Feeling  or  Apprehenfion  of  our 
own  Mortality,  fuch  Inftances  greatly  contribute  to  the  ftrength- 
ening  a  practical  Regard  to  it  in  ferious  Men  ;  i.  e.  to  forming  an 
Habit  of  ading  with  a  conftant  View  to  it.     And  this  feems 
again  further  to  fhew,  that  paffive  Impreffions  made  upon  our 
Minds  by  Admonition,  Experience,  Example,  though  they  may 
have  a  remote  Efficacy,  and  a  very  great  one,  towards  forming 
active  Habits,  yet,  can  have  this  Efficacy  no  otherwife  than  by 
inducing  us  to  fuch  a  Courfe  of  Action ;  and  that  it  is,  not  be- 
ing affected  fo  and  fo,  but  Acting,  which  forms  thofe  Habits : 
only  it  muft  be  always  remembered,  that  real  Endeavours  to  en- 
force good  Impreffions  upon  ourfelves,  is  a  Species  of  virtuous 
Action.     Nor  do  we  know  how  far  it  is  poffible,  in  the  nature 
of    things,     that  Effects  mould  be  wrought  in  us  at  once,  equi- 
valent to  Habits,    *".  e.  what  is  wrought  by  Ufe  and  Exercife. 
However,  the  thing  infifted  upon,  is,  not  what  may  be  poffible, 
but  what  is  in  Fact  the  Appointment  of  Nature ;  which  is  that 
active  Habits  are  to  be  formed  by  Exercife.  Their  Progrefs  may  be 
fo  gradual,  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its  Steps :  It  may  be  hard, 
to  explain  throughout  its  fevera!  Parts ;  and  to  trace  up  the  Fa- 
culty 
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culty  by  which  we  are  capable  of  Habits  to  its  Original,  fo  asC  H  A  P* 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  others  in  our  Mind  :  And  it  feems  as  if 
contrary  Effects  were  to  be  afcribed  to  it.     But  the  thing  in  ge- 
neral, that  our  Nature  is  formed  to  yield,  in  fome  fuch  Manner 
as  this,  to  Uie  and  Exercife,  is  Matter  of  certain  Experience. 

Thus,  by  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  any  Courfe  of  Action,  we 
get  an  Aptnefs  to  go  on,  a  Facility,  Readinefs,  and  often  Plea- 
fure,  in  it.  The  Inclinations  which  rendered  us  averfe  to  it, 
grow  weaker  ;  the  Difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  imaginary  but 
the  real  ones,  leffen  ;  the  Reafons  for  it,  offer  themfelves  of  courfe 
to  our  Thoughts  upon  all  Occafions  ;  and  the  leaft  Glimpfe  of 
them  is  fufficient  to  make  us  go  on,  in  a  Courfe  of  Action,  to 
which  we  have  been  accultomed.  And  practical  Principles  ap- 
pear to  grow  ftronger,  abfolutely  in  themfelves,  by  Exercife  ;  as 
well  as  relatively,  with  regard  to  contrary  Principles,  which,  by 
being  accultomed  to  fubmit,  do  fo  habitually,  and  of  Courfe. 
And  thus  a  new  Character,  in  fever al  Refpects,  may  be  formed  ; 
and  many  Habitudes  of  Life,  not  given  by  Nature,  but  which 
Nature  directs  us  to  acquire. 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  affured,  that  we  fhould  never  have  had 
thefe  Capacities  of  improving  by  Experience,  acquired  Know- 
ledge, and  Habits,  had  they  not  been  neceffary,  and  intended  to 
be  made  ufe  of  And  accordingly  we  find  them  fo  neceffary, 
and  fo  much  intended,  that  without  them  we  fhould  be  utterly 
uncapable  of  That,  which  was  the  End  for  which  we  were 
made,  confidered  in  our  temporal  Capacity  only  ;  the  Employ- 
ments and  Satisfactions  of  our  mature  State  of  Life, 

Nature  does  in  no  wife  qualify  us  wholly,  much  lefs  at  once, 
for  this  mature  State  of  Life.  Even  Maturity  of  Underftand- 
ing  and  bodily  Strength,  are  not  only  arrived  to  gradually,  but 
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PART  are  alfo  very  much  owing  to  the  continued  Exercife  of  our  Pow- 
I.         ers  of  Body  and  Mind,  from  Infancy.     But  if  we  fuppofe  a 

1*/*^}  Perfon  brought  into  the  World  with  both  thefe  in  Maturity,  as 
far  as  this  is  conceivable ;  he  would  plainly  at  firft  be  as  unqua- 
lified for  the  human  Life  of  mature  Age,  as  an  Ideot.  He  would 
; be  in  a  manner  diftracted,  with  Aftonifhmentj  and  Apprehenfion, 
and  Curiofity,  and  Sufpence :  Nor  can  one  guefs,  how  long  it 
would  be,  before  he  would  be  familiarized  to  himfelf  and  the 
Objects  about  him  enough,  even  to  fet  himfelf  to  any  thing.  It 
may  be  queftioned  too,  whether  the  natural  Information  of  his 
Sight  and  Hearing,  would  be  of  any  manner  of  ufe  at  all  to 
him  in  acting,  before  Experience.  And  it  feems,  that  Men 
would  be  ftrangely  headftrong  and  felf-willed,  and  difpofed  to 
exert  themfelves  with  an  Impetuofity,  which  would  render  Soci- 
ety infupportable,  and  the  living  in  it  impracticable ;  were  it  not 
for  fome  acquired  Moderation  and  Self-government,  fome  Ap- 
titude and  Readinefs  in  refbraining  themfelves,  and  concealing 
their  Senfe  of  things.  Want  of  every  thing  of  this  Kind  which 
is  learnt,  would  render  a  Man  as  uncapable  of  Society,  as  Want 
of  Language  would :  or  as  his  natural  Ignorance  of  any  of  the 
particular  Employments  of  Life,  would  render  him  uncapable 
of  providing  himfelf  with  the  common  Conveniences,  or  fup- 
plying  the  neceffary  Wants  of  it.  In  thefe  Refpects,  and  pro- 
bably in  many  more,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  Notion, 
Mankind  is  left,  by  Nature,  an  unformed,  unfinifhed  Creature; 
utterly  deficient  and  unqualified,  before  the  Acquirement  of 
Knowledge,  Experience,  and  Habits,  for  that  mature  State  of 
Life,  which  was  the  End  of  his  Creation,  confidering  him  as  re- 
lated only  to  this  World. 

But  then,  as  Nature  has  endued  us  with  a  Power  of  fupplying 
thofe  Deficiencies,  by  acquired  Knowledge,  Experience,  and 
"Habits )  fo  likewife  we  are  placed  in  a  Condition,  in  Infancy, 

4  Childhood, 
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Childhood,  and  Youth,  fitted  for  it;  fitted  for  our  acquiringC  H  A  P- 
thofe  Qualifications  of  all  Sorts,  which  we  ftand  in  need  of,  in  V- 
mature  Age.  Hence  Children,  from  their  very  Birth,  are  daily 
growing  acquainted,  with  the  Objects  about  them,  with  the 
Scene  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  have  a  future  Part;  and 
learning  fomewhat  or  other,  neceflary  to  the  Performance  of  it. 
The  Subordinations,  to  which  they  are  accuftomed  in  domeftick 
Life,  teach  them  Self-government  in  common  Behaviour  abroad, 
and  prepare  them  for  Subjection  and  Obedience  to  civil  Autho- 
rity. What  pafTes  before  their  Eyes,  and  daily  happens  to  them, 
gives  them  Experience,  Caution  againit  Treachery  and  Deceit, 
together  with  numberlefs  little  Rules  of  Action  and  Conduct, 
which  we  could  not  live  without ;  and  which  are  learnt  fo  infen- 
iibly  and  fo  perfectly,  as  to  be  miftaken  perhaps  for  Inftinct : 
though  they  are  the  Effect  of  long  Experience  and  Exercife  ;  as 
much  fo  as  Language,  or  Knowledge  in  particular  Bufinefs,  or 
the  Qualifications  and  Behaviour  belonging  to  the  feveral  Ranks 
and  Profeffions.  Thus  the  Beginning  of  our  Days,  is  adapted  to 
be,  and  is,  a  State  of  Education  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
mature  Life.  We  are  much  afllfted  in  it  by  Example,  Inftruc- 
tion,  and  the  Care  of  Others ;  but  a  great  deal  is  left  to  Our- 
felves  to  do.  And  of  this,  as  Part  is  done  eafily  and  of  Courfe  j 
fo  Part  requires,  Diligence  and  Care,  the  voluntary  Foregoing 
many  things  wnich  we  defire,  and  fetting  ourfelves  to  what  we 
mould  have  no  Inclination  to,  but  for  the  Neceflity  or  Expedience 
of  it.  For,  That  Labour  and  Induftry,  which  the  Station  of  fo  many 
abfolutely  requires,  they  would  be  greatly  unqualified  for,  in  Ma- 
turity j  as  thofe  in  other  Stations  would  be,  for  any  other  Sort  of 
Application ;  if  both  were  not  accuftomed  to  them  in  their  Youth. 
And  as  Perfons  behave  themfelves,  in  the  general  Education  which 
all  go  through,  and  in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  particular 
Employments ;  their  Character  is  formed,  and  made  appear;  they 
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PART  recommend  themfelves  more  or  lefs ;  and  are  capable  of,  and 

I-         placed  in.  different  Stations  in  the  Society  of  Mankind. 

The  former  Part  of  Life  then,  is  to  be  confidered  as  an  im- 
portant Opportunity,  which  Nature  puts  into  our  Hands ;  and 
which,  when  loft,  is  not  to  be  recovered.  And  our  being  pla- 
ced in  a  State  of  Difcipline  throughout  this  Life,  for  another 
World,  is  a  providential  Difpofition  of  things  exactly  of  the 
fame  Kind,  as  our  being  placed  in  a  State  of  Difcipline  during 
Childhood,  for  mature  Age.  Our  Condition  in  both  Refpedts  is 
uniform  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended  under  one  and  the 
fame  general  Law  of  Nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  difcern,  how  or  in  what 
Way,  the  prefentLife  could  be  our  Preparation  for  another ;  this 
would  be  no  Objection  againft  the  Credibility  of  its  being  fo.  For 
we  do  not  difcern,  how  Food  and  Sleep  contribute  to  the  Growth  of 
the  Body ;'  nor  could  have  any  Thought  that  they  would,  before  we 
had  Experience :  Nor  do  Children  at  all  think,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Sports  and  Exercifes,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  addicted, 
contribute  to  their  Health  and  Growth  ;  nor  on  the  other,  of  the 
NecefTity  which  there  is  for  their  being  reftrained  in  them  :  Nor 
are  they  capable  of  understanding  the  Ufe  of  many  Parts  of  Difci- 
pline, which  neverthelefs  they  muft  be  made  to  go  through,  in  order 
to  qualify  them  for  the  Bufinefs  of  mature  Age.  Were  we  not  able 
then  to  difcover,  in  what  Refpects,  the  prefent  Life  could  form 
us  for  a  future  one ;  yet  nothing  would  be  more  fuppofeable 
than  that  it  might,  in  fome  Refpects  or  other,  from  the  general 
Analogy  of  Providence.  And  this,  for  ought  I  fee,  might  rea- 
fonably  be  faid,  even  though  we  mould  not  take  in  the  Conside- 
ration of  God's  moral  Government  over  the  World.     But, 

IV.  Take 
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IV.  Take  in  this  Confederation,  and,  confequendy,  that  the  C  H  A  P. 
Character  of  Virtue  and  Piety,  is  a  neceffary  Qualification  for  V. 
the  future  State;  and  then  we  may  diftinctly  fee,  how,  and  in 
what  Refpects,  the  prefent  Life  may  be  a  Preparation  for  it : 
fince  we  want,  and  are  capable  of,  Improvement  in  That  Charac- 
ter, by  moral  and  religious  Habits;  and  the  prefent  Life  is  ft  to 
be  a  State  of  Difcipline  for  fuch  Improvement :  In  like  manner  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  how,  and  in  what  Refpedts,  Infancy, 
Childhood,  and  Youth,  are  a  neceffary  Preparation,  and  a  natu- 
ral State  of  Difcipline,  for  mature  Age. 

Nothing  which  we   at  prefent  fee,    would  lead  us  to  the 
Thought  of  a  folitary  unadfive  State  hereafter  ;  but  we  muft 
fuppofe,  according  to  the  Scripture  Account  of  it,  if  we  judge 
at  all  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  that  it  will  be  a  Communi- 
ty: and  there  is  no  Shadow  of  any  thing  unreafonable  in  con- 
ceiving, though  there  be  no  Analogy  for  it,  that  this  Community 
will  be,  as  the  Scripture  reprefents  it,  under  the  more  immedi- 
ate, or,  if  fuch  an  Expreffion  may  be  ufed,  the  more  fenfible 
Government  of  God.     Nor  is  our  Ignorance,  what  will  be  the 
Employments  of  this  happy  Community,  nor  our  confequent 
Ignorance,  what  particular  Scope  or  Occafion  there  will  be,  for 
the  Exercife  of  Veracity,    Juftice,    and  Charity,  amongft  the 
Members  of  it,  with  regard  to  each  other;  any  Proof,  that  there 
will  be  no  Sphere  of  Exercife  for  thofe  Virtues.    Much  lefs,  if 
that  were  poffible,  is  our  Ignorance  any  Proof,  that  there  will 
be  no  Occafion  for  that  Frame  of  Mind,   or  Character,   which 
is  formed  by  the  daily  Practice  of  thofe  particular  Virtues  here, 
and  which  is  a  Refult  from  it.     This  at  leaft  muft  be  owned  in 
general,  that,  as  the  Government  eftablifhed  in  the  Univerfe,  is 
moral,  the  Character  of  Virtue  and  Piety,  muft,  in  fome  way 
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Now  from  what  is  above  obferved  concerning  our  natural' 
Power  of  Habits,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  we  are  capable  of  moral 
Improvement  by  Difcipline :  And  how  greatly  we  want  it,  need 
not  be  proved  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted,  with  the  great 
Wickednefs  of  Mankind,  or  even  with  thofe  Imperfections, 
which  the  beft  are  confcious  of.  But  it  is  not  perhaps  diftinclly 
attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the  Otcafion  which  human  Crea- 
tures have  for  Difcipline,  to  improve  in  them  this  Character  of 
Virtue  and  Piety,  is  to  be  traced  up  higher  than  to  Excefs  in 
the  Paffions,  by  Indulgence  and  Habits  of  Vice.  Mankind,  and 
perhaps  all  finite  Creatures,  from  the  very  Conftitution  of  their 
Nature,  before  Habits  of  Virtue,  are  deficient,  and  in  danger  of 
deviating  from  what  is  right;  and  therefore  ftand  in  need  of  vir- 
tuous Habits  for  a  Security  againft  this  Danger.  For,  together 
with  the  general  Principle  of  moral  Underftanding,  we  have  in 
our  inward  Frame,  various  Affections  towards  particular  exter- 
nal Objects.  Thefe  Affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  fub- 
ject  to  the  Government  of  the  moral  Principle,  as  to  the  Occa- 
fions  upon  which  they  may  be  gratified  j  as  to  the  Times,  De- 
grees, and  Manner  in  which  the  Objects  of  them  may  be  purfu- 
ed :  But  then  the  Principle  of  Virtue  can  neither  excite  them, 
nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  na- 
turally felt,  when  the  Objects  of  them  are  prefent  to  the  Mind, 
not  only  before  all  Confideration,  whether  they  can  be  obtained 
by  lawful  Means,  but  after  it  is  found  they  cannot.  For  the 
natural  Objects  of  Affection  continue  fo;  the  NecefTaries,  Con- 
veniences, and  Pleafures  of  Life,  remain  naturally  defireable ; 
though  they  cannot  be  obtained  innocently :  nay,  though  they 
cannot  poflibly  be  obtained  at  all.  And  when  the  Objects  of 
any  Affection  whatever,  cannot  be  obtained  without  unlawful 

Mean?;, , 
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Means,  but  may  by  them ;  fuch  Affection,  though  its  being  ex-  C  H  A  P. 
cited,  and  its  continuing  fome  time  in  the  Mind,  be  as  innocent  V. 
as  it  is  natural  and  neceffary;  yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  '^S*^**) 
have  a  Tendency  to  incline  Perfons  to  venture  upon  fuch  unlaw- 
ful Means :  and  therefore  muft  be  conceived  as  putting  them  in 
fome  Danger  of  it.  Now  what  is  the  general  Security  againft 
this  Danger,  againft  their  actually  deviating  from  Right  ? 
As  the  Danger  is,  fo  alfo  muft  the  Security  be,  from  within; 
from  the  practical  Principle  of  Virtue a.  And  the  ftrengthening 
or  improving  this  Principle,  confidered  as  practical,  or  as  a 
Principle  of  Action,  will  leflen  the  Danger,  or  increafe  the  Se- 
curity againft  it.  And  this  moral  Principle  is  capable  of  Im- 
provement, by  proper  Difcipline  and  Exercife :  by  recollecting 
the  practical  Impreflions  made  upon  us,  by  Example  and  Expe- 
rience: and,  inftead  of  following  Humour  and  mere  Inclinati- 
on, by  continually  attending  to  the  Equity  and  Right  of  the 
Cafe,  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or  lefs  Mat- 
ters ;  and  accuftoming  ourfelves  always  to  aft  upon  it;  as  being 
itfelf  the  juft  and  natural  Motive  of  A&ion :  and  as  this  moral 
Courfe  of  Behaviour,  muft  neceffarily,  under  divine  Govern- 
ment, be  our  final  Intereft.  Thus  the  Principle  of  Virtue,  im- 
proved into  an  Habit,  of  which  Improvement  -we  are  thus  capable, 
will  plainly  be,  in  Proportion  to  the  Strength  of  it,  a  Security 

1  It  may  be  thought,  that  a  Senfe  of  Intereft,  would  as  effectually  reftrain  Creatures 
from  doing  wrong.  But  if  by  a  Senfe  of  Intereft,  is  meant  a  fpeculative  Conviction  or  Be- 
lief, that  fuch  and  fuch  Indulgence  would  occafion  them  greater  Uneafinefs,  upon  the 
whole,  than  Satisfaction ;  it  is  contrary  to  prefent  Experience  to  fay,  that  this  Senfe  of  In- 
tereft is  fufficient  to  reftrain  them  from  thus  indulging  themfelves.  And  if  by  a  Senfe  of 
Intereft,  is  meant  a  practical  Regard  to  what  is  upon  the  whole  our  Happinefs  ;  this  is  not 
only  coincident  with  the  Principle  of  Virtue  or  moral  Rectitude,  but  is  a  Part  oi  the  Idea 
itfelf.  And  it  is  evident  this  reafonable  Self-love  wants  to  be  improved,  as  really  as  any  Prin- 
ciple in  our  Nature.  For  we  daily  fee  it  overmatched,  not  only  by  the  more  boifterous 
Paffions,  but  by  Curiofity,  Shame,  Love  of  Imitation,  by  any  thing,  even  Indolence  ; 
efpecially  if  the  Intereft,  the  temporal  Intereft,  fuppofe,  which  is  the  End  of  fuch  Self- 
love,  be  at  a  Diftance.  So  greatly  are  profligate  Men  milhken,  when  they  affirm  they 
are  wholly  gorcrned  by  Intereltednefs  and  Self-love,  And  fo  little  Caufc  is  there  for  Mo- 
ralifts  to  difclaim  this  Principle,    See  p.  72,  73. 
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PART  agatnjl  the  Danger  which  finite  Creatures  are  in,  from  the  very  Na- 
I.  ture  of  Propenfion,  or  particular  Affections.  This  way  of  put- 
ting the  Matter,  fuppofes  particular  Affections  to  remain  in  a  fu- 
ture State,  which  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  avoid  fuppofing.  And  if 
they  do,  we  clearly  fee,  that  acquired  Habits  of  Virtue  and  Self- 
government,  may  be  neceffary  for  the  Regulation  of  them.  Howe- 
ver, though  we  were  not  diftinclly  to  take  in  this  Suppofition,  but 
to  fpeak  only  in  general ;  the  thing  really  comes  to  the  fame.  For 
Habits  of  Virtue,  thus  acquired  by  Difcipline,  are  Improvement  in 
Virtue ;  and  Improvement  in  Virtue,  muft  be  Advancement  in. 
Happinefs,  if  the  Government  of  the  Univerfe  be  moral. 

From  thefe  things  we  may  obferve,  and  it  will  farther  (hew 
this  our  natural  and  original  Need  of  being  improved  by 
Difcipline,  to  obferve,  how  it  comes  to  pafs ;  that  Creatures 
made  upright,  fall ;  and  thofe  who  preierve  their  Uprightnefs, 
by  fo  doing,  raife  themfelves  to  a  more  fecure  State  of  Virtue. 
To  fay  that  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  the  Nature  of  Liber- 
ty, is  to  fay  no  more,  than  that  an  Event's  actually  happening,  is 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  Poffibility  of  its  happening.  But  it 
feems  diftinclly  conceivable,  from  the  very  Nature  of  particular 
Affections  or  Propenfions.  For,  fuppofe  Creatures  intended  for 
fuch  a  particular  State  of  Life,  for  which,  fuch  Propenfions 
were  neceffary:  Suppofe  them  endued  with  fuch  Propenfions, 
together  with  moral  Understanding,  as  well  including,  a  practi- 
cal Senfe  of  Virtue,  as  a  fpeculative  Perception  of  it ;  and  that  all 
thefe  feveral  Principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  an  in- 
ward Conftitution  of  Mind,  were  in  the  moft  exact  Proportion 
poffible,  i.  e.  in  a  Proportion  the  moft  exactly  adapted  to  their 
intended  State  of  Life.  Such  Creatures  would  be  made  upright, 
or  finitely  perfect.  Now  particular  Propenfions,  from  their  ve- 
ry Nature,  muft  be  felt,  the  Objects  of  them  being  prefent; 
though  they  cannot  be  gratified  at  al!,  or  not  with  the  Allow- 
ance 
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ance  of  the  moral  Principle:   But  if  they  can  without,  then  CHAP, 
fuch  Propenfions  muft  be  conceived  to  have  fome  Tendency,  in        V. 
how  low  a  Degree  foever,  yet  they  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  ^^^^ 
have  fome  Tendency,  to  induce  Perfons  to  fuch  forbidden  Gra- 
tification.    This  Tendency,  in  fome  one  particular  Propenfion, 
may  be  increafed,  by  Occafions  naturally  exciting  it  ofcener  oc- 
curring,   than  Occafions  exciting  others.     The  leafl  voluntary 
Indulgence  in  forbidden  Circumftances,  though  but  in  Thought, 
will  increafe  this  wrong  Tendency  ;  and  may  increafe  it  further, 
till,  peculiar  Conjunctures  perhaps  confpiring,  it  becomes  Effect ; 
and  Danger  of  deviating  from  Right,  ends  in  actual  Deviation 
from  it :  a  Danger  necelfarily  arifing  from  the  very  Nature  of 
Propenfion,  and  which  therefore  could  not  have  been  prevented; 
though  it  might  have  been  efcaped,  or  got  innocently  through.  The 
Cafe  would  be,  as  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  a  flrait  Path  marked  out 
for  a  Perfon,  in  which,  fuch  a  Degree  of  Attention  would  keep 
him  fleady :  But  if  he  would  not  attend  in  this  Degree,  any 
ene  of  a  thoufand  Objects  catching  his  Eye,  might  lead  him  out 
of  it.     Now  it  is  impoflible  to  fay,  how  much,  even  the  firft 
full  overt  Act  of  Irregularity,  might  diforder  the  inward  Conflitu- 
tion  ;  unfettle  the  Adjuftments,  and  alter  the  Proportions,  which 
formed  it,  and  in  which  the  Uprightnefs  of  its  Make  confifted  : 
But  Repetition  of  Irregularities  would  produce  Habits.     And 
thus  the  Conftitution  would  be  fpoiled  ;  and  Creatures  made  up- 
right, become  corrupt  and  depraved,  in  their  fettled  Character,, 
proportionablyto  their  repeated  Irregularities,  in  occafional  Acts. 
But  on  the  contrary,  thefe  Creatures  might  have  improved  and 
raifed  themfelves,  to  an  higher  and  more  fecure  State  of  Virtue, 
by  the  contrary  Behaviour ;    by  fteadily  following  the  moral 
Principle,  fuppofed  to  be  one  Part  of  their  Nature,  and  thus 
withftanding  their  unavoidable  Danger  of  Defection ;  unavoid- 
able, becaufe  arifing  necefiarily  from  Propenfion,  the  other  Part 
of  their  Nature.     For  by  thus  preferving  their  Integrity  for 
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PART  ibme  Time,  their  Danger  would  leffen,  fince  Propenfions  by  being 
I.         inured  to  fubmit,  would  do  it  mere  eafily  and  of  Courfe ;  and 

\^/^T\J  thcir  Security  againfl  this  leffening  Danger  would  increafe,  fince 
the  moral  Principle  would  gain  additional  Strength  by  Exercifc: 
both  which  are   implied   in  the  Notion  of   virtuous  Habits. 
Thus  vitious  Indulgence,  is  not  only  criminal  in  itfelf,  but  al- 
fo  depraves  the  inward  Conftitution  and  Character.     And  virtu- 
ous Self-government,    is  not  only  right  in  itfelf,    but  alfo  im- 
proves the  inward  Conftitution  or  Character :  and  may  improve 
it  to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  though  we  mould  fuppofe  it  impofu- 
ble,  for  particular  Affections  to  be  abfolutely  coincident  with 
the  moral  Principle,  and  confequently  mould  allow,  that  thofe 
Creatures  would  for  ever  remain  defectible  ;  yet  their  Danger  of 
actually  deviating  from  Right,  may  be  almoft  infinitely  leffen- 
ed,  and  they  fully  fortified  againft  what  remains  of  it:  if  That 
may  be  called  Danger,  againft  which,  there  is  an  adequate  ef- 
fectual Security.     But  ftill,  this  their  higher  Perfection  may  re- 
main to  confift  in  Habits  of  Virtue  formed  in  a  State  of  Dif- 
cipline,  and  this  their  more  compleat  Security  remain  to  pro- 
ceed from  them.     And  thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  Crea- 
tures without  Blemiib,  as  they  come  out  of  the  Hands  of  God, 
may  be  in  Danger  of  going  wrong ;  and  fo  may  ftand  in  need 
of  the  Security  of  virtuous  Habits,    additional   to  the  moral 
Principle  wrought  into  their  Natures  by  Him.     That  which  is 
the  Ground  of  their  Danger,  or  their  Want  of  Security,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  Deficiency  in  themfelves,  to  which  virtuous  Ha- 
bits are  the  natural  Supply.     And  as  they  are  naturally  capable 
of  being  raifed  and  improved  by  Difcipline,  it  may  be  a  thing 
fit  and  requifite,    that  they  mould  be  placed  in  Circumftances 
with  an  Eye  to  it ;  in  Circumftances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be,  to 
them,  a  State  of  Difcipline  for  their  Improvement  in  Virtue. 

But 
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But  how  much  more  ftrongly  muft  this  hold  with  Refpect  CHAP. 
to  thofe,  who  have  corrupted  their  Natures,  are  fallen  from  V. 
their  original  Rectitude,  and  whofe  Paffions  are  become  exceffive 
by  repeated  Violations  of  their  inward  Conftitution.  Upright 
Creatures  may  want  to  be  improved ;  depraved  Creatures  want 
to  be  renewed.  Education  and  Difcipline,  which  may  be  in 
all  Degrees  and  Sorts  of  Gentlenefs  and  of  Severity,  is  expedient 
for  thofe ;  but  muft  be  abfolutely  neceffary  for  thefe.  For  thefe, 
Difcipline  of  the  feverer  Sort  too,  and  in  the  higher  Degrees  of 
it,  muft  be  neceffary,  in  order,  to  wear  out  vitious  Habits ;  to 
recover  their  primitive  Strength  of  Self-government,  which  In- 
dulgence muft  have  weakned  ;  to  repair,  as  well  as  raife  into  an 
Habit,  the  moral  Principle,  in  order  to  their  arriving  at  a  fev 
cure  State  of  virtuous  Happinefs. 

Now  whoever  will  confider  the  thing,  may  clearly  fee,  that 
the  prefent  World  is  peculiarly  Jit  to  be  a  State  of  Difcipline 
for  this  Purpofe,  to  fuch  as  will  fet  themfelves  to  mend  and 
improve.  For,  the  various  Temptations  with  which  we  are 
furrounded  ;  our.  Experience  of  the  Deceits  of  Wickednefs ; 
having  been  in  many  Inftances  led  wrong  Ourfelves ;  the  great 
Vitioufnefs  of  the  World ;  the  infinite  Diforders  confequent  up- 
on it ;  our  being  made  acquainted  with  Pain  and  Sorrow,  either 
from  our  own  Feeling  of  it,  or  from  the  Sight  of  it  in  Others  ; 
thefe  things,  though  fome  of  them  may  indeed  produce  wrong 
Effects  upon  our  Minds,  yet  when  duly  reflected  upon,  have,  all 
of  them,  a  direct  Tendency  to  bring  us  to  a  fettled  Moderati- 
on and  Reafonablenefs  of  Temper :  the  contrary  both  to  thought- 
lefs  Levity,  and  alfo  to  that  unreftrained  Self-will,  and  violent 
Bent  to  follow  prefent  Inclination,  which  may  be  obferved  in 
undifciplined  Minds.  Such  Experience  as  the  prefent  State 
affords,  of  the  Frailty  of  our  Nature  j  of  the  boundlefs  Extra- 
vagance 
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P  A  R  T  vagancc  of  ungoverned  Paffion  ;  of  the  Power  which  an  infinite 
I.         Being  has  over  us,  by  the  various  Capacities  of  Mifery  which 
1-^V"^    he  has  given  us ;  in  fhort,  that  Kind  and  Degree  of  Experience, 
which  the  prefent  State  affords  us,  that  the  Conftitution  of  Na- 
ture is  fuch  as  to  admit,    the  Poffibility,  the  Danger,  and  the 
actual  Event,  of  Creatures  lofing  their  Innocence  and  Happinefs, 
and  becoming  vitious  and  wretched  ;  has  a  Tendency  to  give  us 
a  practic.il  Senfe  of  things,  very  different  from  a  mere  fpecula- 
tive  Knowledge,  that  we  are  liable  to  Vice,  and  capable  of  Mi- 
fery.    And  who  knows,  whether  the  Security  of  Creatures  in 
the  higheft  and  mod  fettled  State  of  Perfection,  may  not  in  part 
arife,  from  their  having  had  fuch  a  Senfe  of  things  as   this, 
formed,  and  habitually  fixt  within  them,  in  fome  State  of  Pro- 
bation.    And  paffing  through  the  prefent  World  with  That  mo- 
ral Attention,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  acting  a  right  Part  in 
it,    may  leave  everlafling  Imprefiions  of   this  Sort  upon  Our 
Minds.         But  to  be  a  little  more  diftinct:  Allurements  to  what 
is  wrong ;  Difficulties  in  the  Difcharge  of  our  Duty ;  our  not 
being  able  to  act  an  uniform  right  Part  without  fome  Thought 
and  Care;  and  the  Opportunities  which  we  have,    or  imagine 
we  have,  of  avoiding  what  we  diflike,  or  obtaining  what  we 
defire,  by  unlawful  Means,  when  we  either  cannot  do  it  at  all, 
or  at  leaft  not  fo  eafily,  by  lawful  ones ;  r.  e.  the  Snares  and  Temp- 
tations of  Vice;  are  what  render  the  prefent  World  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  a  State  of  Difcipline,  to  thofe  who  will  preferve  their 
Integrity:  becaufc  they  render  being  upon  our  Guard,  Refoluti- 
on,  and  the  Denial  of  our  Paffions,  neceffary  in  order  to  That 
End.     And,  from  the  Make  of  our  Nature,  the  Exercife  of  fuch 
particular  Recollection,  Intention  of  Mind,  and  Self-government, 
in  the  Practice  of  Virtue,  has  a  peculiar  Tendency  to  form  Ha- 
bits of  it ;  as  implying,  not  only  a  real,  but  alfo  a  more  con- 
tinued Exercife  of  the  virtuous  Principle  ;  and  perhaps  alfo  as  im- 
plying a  more  intenfe  Exercife  of  it:  or  a  more  conftant  and  a 

ftronger 
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ftronger  Effort  of  Virtue  exerted  into  Act.  Thus  fuppofe  iCHAP' 
Perfon  to  know  himfelf  to  be  in  particular  Danger,  of  doing  any  V. 
thing  wrong,  for  fome  Time,  which  yet  he  fully  refolves  not  to  t-ZV^O 
do :  Continued  Recollection,  and  keeping  upon  his  Guard,  in 
order  to  make  good  his  Refolution,  is  a  continued  exerting  of 
that  Act  of  Virtue  in  a  high  Degree,  which  need  have  been, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been,  only  injlantaneom  and  weak,  had 
the  Temptation  been  fo.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to  affert,  that 
Self-denial  is  effential  to  Virtue  and  Piety:  But  it  would  have  been 
nearer  the  Truth,  though  not  ftrictly  the  Truth  itfelf,  to  have 
faid,  that  it  is  effential  to  Difcipline  and  Improvement.  For 
though  Actions  materially  virtuous,  which  have  no  Sort  of  Dif- 
ficulty, but  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  particular  Inclinati- 
ons, may  poffibly  be  done  only  from  thefe  particular  Inclinati- 
ons, and  fo  may  not  be  any  Exercife  of  the  Principle  of  Vir- 
tue, /".  e.  not  be  virtuous  Actions  at  all ;  yet  on  the  contrary, 
they  may :  and  when  they  are,  they  have  a  Tendency  to  form 
and  fix  the  Habit  of  Virtue  :  But  when  the  Exercife  of  the  vir- 
tuous Principle,  is  more  continued  oftener  repeated  and  more 
intenfe,  as  it  mufl  be  in  Circumftances  of  Danger  Temptation 
and  Difficulty  of  any  Kind  and  in  any  Degree,  this  Tenden- 
cy is  increaled  proportionably ;  and  a  more  confirmed  Habit  is 
the  Confequence. 

This  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  Length,  but  how  far  k 
may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither  our  intellectual  Powers,  nor 
our  bodily  Strength,  can  be  improved  beyond  fuch  a  Degree ; 
and  both  may  be  over-wrought.  Poffibly  there  may  be  fome- 
what  analogous  to  this,  with  refpect  to  the  moral  Character; 
which  is  fcarce  worth  confidering.  And  I  mention  it  only,  left 
it  mould  come  into  fome  Perfons  Thoughts,  not  as  an  Excep- 
tion to  the  foregoing  Obfervations,  which  perhaps  it  is ;  but  as 
a  Confutation  of  them,  which  it  is  not.     And  there  may  be  fe- 

O  veral 
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PART  veral  other  Exceptions.  Obfervations  of  this  Kind  cannot  be 
I.  iuppoied  to  held  minutely,  and  in  .every  Cafe.  It  is  enough  that 
L/ V"NJ  tiiey  hold  in  general.  And  thefe  plainly  hold  fo  far,  as  that  from 
them  may  be  feen  diftinctly,  which  is  all  that  is  intended  by 
them,  that  the  prefent  World  is  peculiarly  Jit  to  be  a  State  of 
Difcipline,  for  our  Improvement  in  Virtue  and  Piety :  in  the  fame 
Senfe  as  fome  Sciences,  by  requiring  and  engaging  the  Attention, 
not  to  be  fure  of  fuch  Perfons  as  will  not,  but  of  fuch  as  will, 
let  themfelves  to  them  ;  are  lit  to  form  the  Mind  to  Habits  of 
Attention. 

Indeed  the  prefent  State  is  fo  far  from  proving  in  Event,  a 
Difcipline  of  Virtue  to  the  Generality  of  Men,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  feem  to  make  it  a  Difcipline  of  Vice.  And  the 
Vitioufnefs  of  the  World  is,  in  different  ways,  the  great  Temp- 
tation, which  renders  it  a  State  of  virtuous  Difcipline,  in  the 
Degree  it  is,  to  good  Men.  The  whole  End,  and  the  whole 
Occafion,  of  Mankind's  being  placed  in  fuch  a  State  as  the  pre- 
fent, is  not  pretended  to  be  accounted  for.  That  which  ap- 
pears amidft  the  general  Corruption,  is,  that  there  are  fome 
Perfons,  who,  having  within  them  the  Principle  of  Amendment 
and  Recovery,  attend  to  and  follow  the  Notices  of  Virtue  and 
Religion,  be  they  more  clear  or  more  obfeure,  which  are  afford- 
ed them :  And  that  the  prefent  World  is,  not  only  an  Exercife  of 
Virtue  in  thefe  Perfons,  but  an  Exercife  of  it  in  Ways  and  De- 
grees, peculiarly  apt  to  improve  it ;  apt  to  improve  it  in  fome 
Refpects,  even  beyond  what  the  Exercife  of  it  required  in  a 
perfectly  virtuous  Society,  or  in  a  Society  of  equal  imperfect 
Virtue  with  themfelves,  would  be.  But  that  the  prefent  World 
does  not  actually  become  a  State  of  moral  Difcipline  to  many, 
even  to  the  Generality,  i.  e.  that  they  do  not  improve  or  grow 
better  in  it,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  Proof,  that  it  was  not  intend- 
ed for  moral  Difcipline,  by  any  who  at  all  obferve  the  Analogy 
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of  Nature.  For,  of  the  numerous  Seeds  of  Vegetables  and  CHAP- 
Bodies  of  Animals,  which  are  adapted  and  put  in  the  way,  to  V. 
improve  to  fuch  a  Point  or  State  of  natural  Maturity  and  Per- 
fection ,  we  do  not  fee  perhaps  one  in  a  million  actually  to  im- 
prove to  it.  Far  the  greateft  Part  of  them  decay  before  they 
are  improved  to  it ;  and  appear  to  be  abfolutely  deftroyed, 
Yet  no  one,  who  does  not  deny  all  final  Caufes,  will  deny,  that 
thofe  Seeds  and  Bodies,  which  do  attain  to  that  Point  of  Matu- 
rity and  Perfection,  anfwer  the  End  for  which  they  were  really 
defigned  by  Nature  ;  and  therefore  that  Nature  defigned  them 
for  fuch  Perfection.  And  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though  it  is 
not  to  the  prefent  Purpofe,  that  the  Appearance  of  fuch  an 
amazing  Wajie  in  Nature,  with  Refpect  to  thefe  Seeds  and  Bo- 
dies, by  foreign  Caufes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  as,  what  is 
much  more  terrible,  the  prefent  and  future  Ruin  of  fo  many 
moral  Agents,  by  themfelves,  i,  e.  by  Vice. 

Againft  this  whole  Notion  of  moral  Difcipline,  it  may  be 
objected,  in  another  Way  -,  that  fo  far  as  a  Courfe  of  Behaviour 
materially  virtuous,  proceeds  from  Hope  and  Fear,  fo  far  it  is 
only  a  Difcipline  and  Strengthening  of  Self-love.  But  Doing 
what  God  commands,  becaufe  he  commands  it,  is  Obedience, 
though  it  proceeds  from  Hope  or  Fear.  And  a  Courfe  of  fuch 
Obedience  will  form  Habits  of  it.  And  a  conftant  Regard  to 
Veracity  Juftice  and  Charity,  may  form  diftinct  Habits  of 
thefe  particular  Virtues ;  and  will  certainly  form  Habits  of  Self- 
government,  and  of  denying  our  own  Inclinations,  whenever 
Veracity  Juftice  or  Charity  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
Foundation  for  this  great  Nicety,  with  which  fome  affect  to  di- 
ftinguifh  in  this  Cafe,  in  order  to  depreciate  all  Religion  pro- 
ceeding from  Hope  or  Fear.  For,  Veracity  Juftice  and  Cha- 
rity, Regard  to  God's  Authority,  and  to  our  own  chief  Inte- 
reft,  are  not  only  all  three  coincident ;  but  each  of  them  is,  in 

O  2  itfelf 
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PART  itfelf,  a  juft  and  natural  Motive  or  Principle  of  Action.  And 
I.        he  who  begins  a  good  Life  from  any  one  of  them,  and  perfe- 

{•f^  ^  veres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  in  fome  Degree,  fo  he  cannot  fail  of 
becoming  more  and  more,  of  That  Character,  which  is  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  Conftitution  of  Nature  as  moral;  and  to  the  Re- 
lation which  God  ftands  in  to  us  as  moral  Governor  of  it:  nor 
confequently  can  he  fail  of  obtaining  That  Happinefs,  which 
this  Conftitution  and  Relation  neceffarily  fuppofe  connected  with 
that  Character, . 

Thefe  feveral  Obfervations,  concerning  the  active  Princi- 
pie  of  Virtue  and  Obedience  to  God's  Commands,  is  applicable 
to  pamve  Submiffion  or  Refignation  to  his  Will ;  which  is  ano- 
ther effential  Part  of  a  right  Character,  connected  with  the  for- 
mer, and  very  much  in  our  Power  to  form  ourfelves  to.  It 
may  be  imagined,  that  nothing  but  Afflictions  can  give  Occa- 
fion  for  or  require  this  Virtue,  that  it  can  have  no  Refpect  to, 
nor  be  any  way  neceftary  to  qualifie  for,  a  State  of  perfect  Happi- 
nefs:  But  it  is  not  Experience  which  can  make  us  think  thus. 
Profperity  itfelf,  whilft  any  thing  fuppofed  defireable  is  not  ours, 
begets  extravagant  and  unbounded  Thoughts.  Imagination  is 
altogether  as  much  a  Source  of  Difcontent,  as  any  thing  in  our 
external  Condition.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  can  be  no  Scope 
for  Patience  when  Sorrow  fhall  be  no  more  j  but  there  may  be 
Need  of  a  Temper  of  Mind,  which  fhall  have  been  formed  by 
Patience.  For,  though  Self-love  confidered  merely  as  an  active 
Principle,  leading  us  to  purfue  our  chief  Intereft,  cannot  but 
be  uniformly  coincident  with  the  Principle  of  Obedience,  to 
God's  Commands,  our  Intereft  being  rightly  underftood ;  be- 
caufe  this  Obedience,  and  the  Purfuit  of  our  own  chief  Intereft, 
muft  be  in  every  Cafe  one  and  the  fame  thing :  yet  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  Self-love  confidered  merely  as  the  Defire 
of  our  own  Intereft  or  Happinefs,  can,  from  its  Nature,  be 
i  thus 
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thus  abfolutely  and  uniformly  coincident  with  the  Will  of  God ;  C  HAP- 
any  more  than  particular  Affections  can:b    coincident  in  fuch        V. 
Sort,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  excited  upon  Occafions  and  in  De-  l-Sv^^* 
grees,  impoflible  to  be  gratified  confiftently  with  the  Conftituti- 
on  of  things,  or  the  divine  Appointments.     So  that  Habits  of 
Refignation  may,  upon  this  Account,  be  requifite  for  all  Crea- 
tures ;   Habits,    I  fay,    which  fignify  what  is  formed  by   Ufe* 
However,  in  general  it  is  obvious,  that  both  Self-love  and  par- 
ticular Affections  in  human  Creatures,  confidered  only  as  paffive 
Feelings,  diftort  and  rend  the  Mind ;  and  therefore  (land  in  need 
of  Difcipline.     Now  Denial  of  thofe  particular  Affections,  in 
a  Courfe  of  active  Virtue  and  Obedience  to  God's  Will,  has  a 
Tendency  to  moderate  them ;  and  feems  alfo  to  have  a  Tenden- 
cy to  habituate  the  Mind,  to  be  eafy  and  fatisfied  with  that  De- 
gree of  Happinefs  which  is  allotted  us,  i.  e.  to  moderate  Self- 
Ibve.     But  the  proper  Difcipline  for  Refignation,  is  Affliction. 
For  a  right  Behaviour  under  That  Trial ;  Recollecting  ourfelves 
fo  as  to  confider  it  in  the  View,  in  which  Religion  teaches  us 
to  confider  it,  as  from  the  Hand  of  God  ;  Receiving  it  as  what 
He  appoints,   or  thinks   proper  to  permit,  in  His  World  and 
under  His  Government ;  this  will  habituate  the  Mind  to  a  du- 
tiful Submiflion.     And  fuch  Submiflion,  together  with  the  ac- 
tive Principle  of  Obedience,    make  up  the  Temper  and  Cha- 
racter in  Us,  which  anfwers  to  His  Sovereignty  ;  and  which  ab- 
folutely belongs  to  the  Condition  of   our  Being,  as  dependent 
Creatures.    Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  only  breaking  the 
Mind  to  a  Submiflion  to  mere  Power j  for  mere  Power  may 
be  accidental,  and  precarious,   and  ufurped :  But  it  is  forming 
within  Ourfelves  the  Temper  of  Refignation  to  His  rightful 
Authority,  who  is,  by  Nature,  fupream  over  all. 
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PART  Upon  the  whole:  Such  a  Character,  and  fuch  Qualifications, 
I-         are  neceflary  for  a  mature  State  of  Life  in  the  prefent  World,  as 

WV^J  Nature  alone  does  in  no  wife  beftow  ;  but  has  put  it  upon  us,  in 
great  Part,  to  acquire,  in  our  Progrefs  from  one  Stage  of  Life  to  a_ 
nother,  from  Childhood,  to  mature  Age:  put  it  upon  us  to  acquire 
them  ;  by  giving  us  Capacities  of  Doing  it ;  and  by  placing  us,  in 
the  Beginning  of  Life,  in  a  Condition  fit  for  it.  And  this  is  a 
general  Analogy  to  our  Condition  in  the  prefent  World,  as  in  a 
State  of  moral  Difcipline  for  another.  It  is  in  vain  then  to 
object:,  againft  the  Credibility  of  the  prefent  Lifes  being  intend- 
ed for  this  Purpofe  ;  that  all  the  Trouble  and  the  Danger  una- 
voidably accompanying  fuch  Difcipline,  might  have  been  faved 
us,  by  our  being  made  at  once  the  Creatures  and  the  Charac- 
ters, which  we  were  to  be.  For  we  experience,  that  what  we  were 
to  be,  was  to  be  the  Effect  of  what  we  would  Do  ;  and  that  the 
general  Conduct:  of  Nature  is,  not  to  fave  us  Trouble  or  Dan- 
ger, but  to  make  us  capable  of  going  through  them,  and  to  put 
it  upon  us  to  do  fo.  Acquirements  of  our  own,  Experience  and 
Habits,  are  the  natural  Supply  to  our  Deficiencies,  and  Securi- 
ty againft  our  Dangers  ■,  fince  it  is  as  plainly  natural  to  fet  our- 
felves  to  acquire  the  Qualifications,  as  the  external  things,  which 
we  ftand  in  need  of.  In  particular,  it  is  as  plainly  a  general 
Law  of  Nature,  that  we  fhould,  with  regard  to  our  temporal 
Intereft,  form  and  cultivate  practical  Principles  within  us,  by 
Attention,  Ufe  and  Difcipline,  as  any  thing  whatever  is  a  na- 
tural Law ;  chiefly  in  the  Beginning  of  Life,  but  alfo  through- 
out the  whole  Courfe  of  it.  And  the  Alternative  is  left  to  our 
Choice,  either  to  improve  Ourfelves,  and  better  our  Condition ; 
or,  in  Default  of  fuch  Improvement,  to  remain  deficient  and 
wretched.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible,  from  the  Analo- 
gy of  Nature,    that  the  fame  may  be  our  Cafe,    with  refpect 

to 
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to  the  Happinefs  of  a  future  State,   and  the  Qualifications  ne-  C  H  A  P. 
ceffary  for  it.  V. 

There  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  feem  implied  in  the  pre- 
fent  World's  being  a  State  of  Probation ;  that  it  is  a  Theatre  of 
Action,  for  the  Manifeftation  of  Perfons  Characters,  with  re- 
fpect  to  a  future  one :  not  to  be  fure  to  an  All-knowing  Being, 
but  to  his  Creation  or  Part  of  it.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a 
Confequence  of  our  being  in  a  State  of  Probation,  in  the  other 
Senfes.  However  it  is  not  impofiible,  that  Mens  mewing  and 
making  manifeft,  what  is  in  their  Heart,  what  their  real  Charac- 
ter is,  may  have  Refpect  to  a  future  Life,  in  Ways  and  Man- 
ners which  we  are  not  acquainted  with  :  particularly  it  may  be 
a  Means,  for  the  Author  of  Nature  does  not  appear  to  do  any 
thing  without  Means,  of  their  being  difpofed  of  fuitably  to  their 
Characters;  and  of  its  being  known  to  the  Creation,  by  way  of  Ex- 
ample; that  they  arc  thus  difpofed  of.  But  not  to  enter  upon  any 
conjectural  Account  of  this ;  One  may  juft  mention,  that  the  Ma- 
nifeftation of  Perfons  Characters,  contributes,  very  much  in  va- 
rious Ways,  to  the  carrying  on  a  great  Part  of  that  general 
Courfe  of  Nature,  refpecting  Mankind,  which  comes  under  our 
Obfervation  at  prefent.  I  fhall  only  add,  that  Probation,  in 
both  thefe  Senfes,  as  well  as  in  That  treated  of  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  is  implied  in  moral  Government  j  fince  by  Perfons  Be- 
haviour under  it,  their  Characters  cannot  but  be  manifefted, 
and  if  they  behave  well,  improved. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  Opinion  of  Neceflity,    conjldered  as 
influencing  Pratlice. 


?  A  R  T  f  ■  1  HR0UGH0UT  the  foregoing  Treatife  it  appears, 
I.  that  the  Condition  of  Mankind,  considered  as  Inhabi- 

OOP1^      -*"     tants  of  this  World  only,  and  under  the  Government 
of  God  which  we  experience,  is  greatly  analogous  to  our  Con- 
dition,   as  defigned  for  another  World,  or  under  that  farther 
Government,  which  Religion  teaches  us.     If  therefore  any  af- 
fert,  as  a  Fatalift  muft,  that  the  Opinion  of  univerfal  Necetfity 
is  reconcileable  with  the  former  ;    there  immediately  arifes  a 
Queftion  in  the  way  of  Analogy,  whether  he  muft  not  alfo  own 
it  to  be  reconcileable  with  the  latter,  ;'.  e.  the  Syftem  of  Reli- 
gion itfelf,  and  the  Proof  of  it.     The  Reader  then  will  obferve, 
that  the  Queftion  now  before  us,  is  not  abfolute,  Whether  the 
Opinion  of  Fate  be  reconcileable  with  Religion  ;  but  hypotheti- 
cal, Whether,  upon  Suppofition  of  its  being  reconcileable  with 
the  Constitution  of  Nature,  it  be  not  reconcileable  with  Reli- 
gion alfo:  Or,  what  Pretence  a  Fatalift,  not  other  Perfons,  but 
a  Fatalift,  has  to  conclude  from  his  Opinion,  that  there  can  be 
no  fuch  thing  as  Religion.     And  as  the  Puzzle  and  Obfcurity, 
which  muft  unavoidably  arife,  from  arguing  upon  fo  abfurd  a 
Suppofition  as  That  of  univerfal  Neceffity,  will,  I  fear,  eafily 
be  feen,  it  .will,  I  hope,  as  eafily  be  exxufed. 

But  fince  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing 
proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,    or  na- 
tural 
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tural  Governor  of  the  World  ;  and  Jince  an  Objection  may  be  C  H  A  P- 
made  againft  the  Proof  of  this,  from  the  Opinion  of  univerfal       VI. 
Neceffity,  as  it  may  be  £ jsppofed,  that  fuch  Neceffity  will  itfelf  ^^V^VJ 
account  for  the  Origin  and  Prefervation  of  all  things :  it  is  re- 
quifue,  that  this  Objection  be  diftinctly  anfwered  j  or  that  it  be 
ihewn,  that  a  Fatality,  fuppofed  confident  with  what  we  cer- 
tainly experience,  does  not  deftroy  the  Proof  of  an  intelligent 
Author  and  Governor  of  Nature  ;  before  we  proceed  to  confi- 
der,  whether  it  deftroys  the  Proof  of  a  moral  Governor  of  it, 
or  of  our  being  in  a  State  of  Religion. 

Now  when  it  is  faid  byaFatalift,  that  the  whole  Conftitution 
of  Nature  and  the  Actions  of  Men,  that  every  thing,  and  every 
Mode  and  Circumftance  of  every  thing,  is  neceflary  and  could 
not  poffibly  have  been  otherwife  ;  it  is  to  be  obferved ,  that  this 
Neceffity  does  not  exclude  Deliberation,   Choice,    Preference, 
and  acting  from  certain  Principles,  and  to  certain  Ends :  becaufe 
all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted  Experience,  acknowledged  by 
all,  and  what  every  man  may,  every  moment,  be  confcious  of. 
And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  Neceffity  alone  and  of  itfelf, 
is  in  no  fort  an  Account  of  the  Conftitution  of  Nature,  and 
how  Things  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  they  are ;  but  only  an 
Account  of  this  Circumftance  relating  to  their  Origin  and  Con- 
tinuance,  that  they  could  not  have  been  otherwife  than  they 
are,  and  have   been.     The  Affertion  that  every  thing  is  by  Ne- 
ceffity of  Nature,  is  not  an  Anfwer  to  the  Queftion  ;  Whether 
the  World  came  into  Being  as  it  is,    by  an  intelligent  Agent 
forming  it  thus,  or  not :  But  to  quite  another  Queftion  ;  Whe- 
ther it  came  into  Being  as  it  is,  in  that  Way  and  Manner  which 
we  call  necejfarily,  or  in  that  Way  and  Manner  which  we  call 
freely.     For  fuppofe  farther,  that  one  who  was  a  Fatalift,   and 
one  who  kept  to  his  natural  Senfe  of- things,  and  believed  him- 
felf  a  free  Agent,  were  difputing  together,  and  vindicating  their 
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PART  refpective  Opinions ;  and  they  fhould  happen  to  inftance  in  a 
I.  Houfe :  They  would  agree,  that  it  was  built  by  an  Architect. 
Their  Difference  concerning  Neceffity  and  Freedom,  would  oc- 
casion no  Difference  of  Judgment  concerning  this ;  but  only 
concerning  another  Matter ;  whether  the  Architect  built  it  ne- 
ceffarily  or  freely.  Suppofe  then  they  mould  proceed  to  enquire 
concerning  the  Constitution  of  Nature  :  In  a  lax  way  of  fpeak- 
ing,  One  of  them  might  fay,  it  was  by  Neceffity ;  and  the 
Other,  by  Freedom :  But,  if  they  had  any  Meaning  to  their 
Words,  as  the  latter  muft  mean  a  free  Agent,  fo  the  former  muft 
at  length  be  reduced  to  mean  an  Agent,  whether  he  would  fay 
one  or  more,  acting  by  Neceffity :  for  abstract  Notions  can  do 
nothing.  Indeed  we  afcribe  to  God  a  necefifary  Exiftence, 
uncaufed  by  any  Agent.  For  we  find  within  ourfelves  the  Idea 
of  Infinity,  i.  e.  Immenfity  and  Eternity,  impoffible,  even  in 
Imagination,  to  be  removed  out  of  Being  :  We  feem  to  dilcern 
intuitively,  that  there  muft,  and  cannot  but  be  fomewhat  ex- 
ternal to  ourfelves,  anfwering  this  Idea,  or  the  Archetype  of  it. 
And  from  hence  (for  'This  abftraSl,  as  much  as  any  other,  im- 
plies a  Concrete)  we  conclude  ,  that  there  is  and  cannot  but  be, 
an  infinite,  an  immenfe  eternal  Being  exifting,  prior  to  all  De- 
fign  contributing  to  his  Exiftence,  and  exclufive  of  it.  And 
from  the  Scantinefs  of  Language,  a  manner  of  fpeaking  has 
been  introduced  ;  that  Neceffity  is  the  Foundation,  the  Reafon, 
the  Account  of  the  Exiftence  of  God.  But  it  is  not  alledged, 
nor  can  it  be  at  all  intended,  that  every  thing  exifts  as  it  does, 
by  this  Kind  of  Neceffity;  a  Neceffity  antecedent  in  Nature  to 
Defign :  it  cannot,  I  fay,  be  meant  that  every  thing  exifts  as  it 
does,  by  this  Kind  of  Neceffity,  upon  feveral  Accounts;  and 
particularly  becaufe  it  is  admitted,  that  Defign,  in  the  Actions 
©f  Men,  contributes  to  many  Alterations  in  Nature.  For  if  any 
deny  this,  I  {hall  not  pretend  to  reafon  with  them. 

From 
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From  thefe  things  ic  follows;  Firji,  That  when  a  Fatalift  af-  C  H  A  P. 
ferts,  that  every  thing  is  by  NeceJJity,  he  muft.  mean,  by  an  Agent  VI. 
acling  necejfarily  ;  he  muft  I  fay  mean  this,  for  I  am  very  fenfi- 
ble,  he  would  not  chufe  to  mean  it :  And  Secondly,  That 
the  Neceflity  by  which  fuch  an  Agent  is  fuppofed  to  Act,  does 
not  exclude  Intelligence  and  Defign.  So  that,  were  the  Syftem 
of  Fatality  admitted ;  it  would  juft  as  much  account  for  the 
Formation  of  the  World,  as  for  the  Structure  of  an  Houfe,  and 
no  more.  Neceflity  as  much  requires  and  fuppofes  a  neceflary 
Agent,  as  Freedom  requires  and  fuppofes  a  free  Agent,  to  be  the 
Former  of  the  World :  And  the  Appearances  of  Defign  and  of 
final  Caufes  in  the  Conftitution  of  Nature,  as  really  prove  this 
acting  Agent,  to  be  an  intelligent  Defigner,  or  to  adl  from 
Choice ;  upon  the  Scheme  of  Neceflity,  fuppofed  poflible,  as 
upon  That  of  Freedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  Notion  of  Neceflity  does  not  de- 
ftroy  the  Proof,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature 
and  natural  Governor  of  the  World ;  the  prefent  Queftion, 
which  the  Analogy  before  mentioned c  fuggefts,  and  which,  I 
think,  it  will  anfwer,  is  this :  Whether  the  Opinion  of  Necef- 
fity  fuppofed  confiftent,  with  PofljDility,  with  the  Conftitution 
of  the  World,  and  the  natural  Government  which  we  experi- 
ence exercifed  over  it  •,  deftroys  all  reafonable  Ground  of  Belief, 
that  we  are  in  a  State  cf  Religion :  or  whether  That  Opinion 
be  reconcileable  with  Religion;  with  the  Syftem,  and  the 
Proof  of  it. 

Suppofe  then  a  Fatalift  to  educate  any  one,  from  his  Youth  up, 
in  his  own  Principles ;  that  the  Child  fhould  reafon  upon  them, 
and  conclude,   that  fince  he  cannot  poflibly  behave  otherwife 
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PART  than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  Subject  of  Blame  or  Commendation , 
I.        nor  can  deferve  to  be  rewarded  or  punifhed  :  Imagine  him  to 
eradicate  the  very  Perceptions  of  Blame  and  Commendation  out 
of  his  Mind,  by  means  of   this  Syftem ;  to  form  his  Temper, 
and  Character,  and  Behaviour  to  it;  and  from  it  to  judge  of  the 
Treatment  he  was  to  expert,  fay,  from  reafonable  Men,  upon 
his  coming  abroad  into  the  World  :  as  the  Fatalift  judges  from 
this  Syftem,  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the  Author  of  Nature, 
and  with  regard  to  a  future  State.     I  cannot  forbear  flopping 
here  to  afk,  whether  any  one  of  common  Senfe  would  think  fit, 
that  a  Child  fhould  be  put  upon  thefe  Speculations,  and  be  left 
to  apply  them  to  Practice.     And  a  Man  has  little  Pretence  to 
Reafon,  who  is  not  fenfible,  that  we  are  all  Children  in  Specu- 
lations of  this  Kind.     However,  the  Child  would  doubtlefs  be 
highly  delighted  to  find  himfelf  freed  from  the  Reftraints  of 
Fear  and  Shame,  with  which  his  Play-fellows  were  fettered  and 
embarraffed  j  and  highly  conceited  in  his  fuperior  Knowledge, 
fo  far  beyond  his  Years.     But  Conceit  and  Vanity  would  be  the 
leaft  bad  Part  of  the  Influence,    which  thefe  Principles  mull: 
have,  when  thus  reafoned  and  acted  upon,  during  the  Courfe  of 
his  Education.     He  muft  either  be  allowed  to  go  on  and  be  the 
Plague  of  all  about  him,  and  himfelf  too,  even  to  his  own  De- 
ftrudtion:  or  elfe  Correction  muft  be  continually  made  ufe  of, 
to  fupply  the  Want  of  thofe  natural  Perceptions  of  Blame  and 
Commendation,  which  we  have  fuppofed  to  be  removed  j  and 
to  give  him  a  practical  ImprefTion,  of  what  he  had  reafoned  him- 
felf out  of  the  Belief  of,   that  he  was  in  Fact  an  accountable 
Child,  and  to  be  punifhed  for  doing  what  he  was  forbid.     It  is 
therefore  in  reality  impoffible,   but  that  the  Corre&ion  which 
he  muft  meet  with,  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Education,  muft  con- 
vince him,    that  if  the  Scheme  he  was  inftructed  in  were  not 
falfe ;    yet  that  he  reafoned  inconclufively  upon  it,   and  fonae 
how  or  other  mifapplyed  it  to  Practice  and  common  Life:  As 
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what  the  Fatalift  experiences  of  the  Conduct  of  Providence  at  C  H  A  P, 
prefent,  ought  in  all  reafon  to  convince  him,  that  this  Scheme  is       VI. 
misapplied,    when  applied  to  the  Subject  of  Religion. d     But  l-**^J 
luppofing  the  Child's  Temper  could  remain  frill  formed  to  the 
Syftem,  and  his  Expectation  of  the  Treatment  he  is  to  have  in 
the  World  be  regulated  by  it  ;  fo  as  to  expect  that  no  reafonable 
Man  would  blame   or   punifh  him,  for  any  thing  which  he 
fliould  do,  becaufe  he  could  not  help  doing  it :  Upon  this  Sup- 
position, it  is  manifeft  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad  into 
the  World,    be  infupporrable  to  Society,   and  the  Treatment 
which  he  would  receive  from  it,  would  render  it  fo  to  him  ; 
and  he  could  not  fail  of  doing  fomevvhat,  very  foon,  for  which 
he  would  be  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of   civil  Juftice. 
And  thus,  in  the  End,  he  would  be  convinced  of  the  Obligati- 
ons he  was  under  to  his  wife  Instructor.     Or  fuppofe  this  Scheme 
of  Fatality,  in  any  other  way,  applied  to  Practice,  fuch  practi- 
cal Application  of  it,   will  be  found  equally  abfurd ;   equally 
fallacious  in  a  practical  Senfe :  For  Inftance,  that  if  a  Man  be 
deftined  to  live  fuch  a  Time,  he  mail  live  to  it,  though  he  take 
no  Care  of  his  own  Prefervation ;  or  if  he  be  deftined  to  die 
before  that  Time,  no  Care  can   prevent  it:  therefore  all  Care 
about  prefer ving  one's  Life  is  to  be  neglected  ;   which  is  the 
Fallacy  inftanced  in  by  the  Ancients.     But  now  on  the  contra- 
ry, none  of  thefe  practical  Abfurdities  can  be  drawn,  from  rea- 
fbning  upon  the  Supposition,  that  we  are  free  ;  but  all  fuch  Rea- 
foning  with  regard  to  the  common  Affairs  of  Life,  is  juflified 
by  Experience.     And  therefore,   though  it  were  admitted  that 
this  Opinion  of  Neceffity  were  fpeculatively  true,  yet,  with  re- 
gard to  Practice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  falfe ;  fo  far  as  our  Experi- 
ence reaches,  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our  prefent  Life.     For,  the 
Constitution  of  the  prefent  World,  and  the  Condition  in  which 
we  are  actually  placed,  is,  as  if  we  were  free.     And  it  may  per-   ^ 
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PART  hfcps  jufUy  be  concluded,  that  fince  the  whole  Procefs  of  Acti- 
I.        on,  through  every  Step  of  it,  Sufpence,  Deliberation,  inclining 

i*S~V~*^J  one  way,  determining,  and  at  laft  Doing  as  we  determine,  is 
as  if  we  were  free,  therefore  we  are  fo.  But  the  thing  here  in- 
filled upon  is,  that  under  the  prefent  natural  Government  of  the 
World,  we  find  we  are  treated  and  dealt  with,  as  if  we  were 
free,  prior  to  all  Consideration  whether  we  are  or  not.  Were 
this  Opinion  therefore  of  Neceflity  admitted  to  be  ever  fo  true,  yet 
fuch  is  in  Fact  our  Condition  and  the  natural  Courfe  of  things,  thac 
whenever  we  apply  it  to  Life  and  Practice,  this  Application  of  it, 
always  mifleads  us;  and  cannot  but  miflead  us,  in  a  mod  dreadful 
Manner,  with  regard  to  our  prefent  Intereft.  And  how  can  People 
think  themfelves  fo  very  fecure  then,  that  the  fame  Application 
of  the  fame  Opinion,  may  not  miflead  them  alfo,  in  fome  analo- 
gous manner,  with  refpect  to  a  future,  a  more  general,  and 
more  important  Intereft  ?  For,  Religion  being  a  practical  Sub- 
ject, and  the  Analogy  of  Nature  fhewing  us,  that  we  have  not 
Faculties  to  apply  this  Opinion,  were  it  a  true  one,  to  practical 
Subjects ;  whenever  we  do  apply  it  to  the  Subject  of  Religion, 
and  thence  conclude,  that  we  are  free  from  its  Obligations,  it 
is  plain,  this  Conclufion  cannot  be  depended  upon.  There  will 
ftill  remain  juft  Reafon  to  think,  whatever  Appearances  are, 
that  we  deceive  Ourfelves ;  in  fomewhat  of  a  like  manner,  as 
when  People  fancy  they  can  draw  contradictory  Conclusions 
from  the  Idea  of  Infinity. 

From  thefe  things  together,  the  attentive  Reader  will  fee  it 
follows,  that  if  upon  Supposition  of  Freedom,  the  Evidence  of 
Religion  be  conclufive,  it  remains  fo,  upon  Suppofition  of  Ne- 
ceffity  ;  becaufe  the  Notion  of  Neceffity  is  not  applicable  to 
practical  Subjects:  not  applicable,  i.e.  with  refpect  to  them,  is 
as  if  it  were  not  true.  Nor  does  this  contain  any  Reflection  upon 
Reafon  ;  but  only  upon  what  is  unreafonable.     For,  to  pretend 
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to  adt  upon  Reafon,  in  Oppofition  to  practical  Principles,  which  CHAP. 
.the  Author  of  our  Nature  gave  us  to  act  upon  j  and  to  pretend      VI.. 
to  apply  our  Reafon  to  Subjects,  with  regard  to  which,  our  own 
fhort  Views,  and  even  our  Experience,  will  fhew  us,  it  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  and  fuch,  at  beft,  the  Subject  of  Neceffity 
mull  be :  this  is  Vanity,  Conceit,  and  Unreafonablenefs. 

But  this  is  not  all:  For,  we  find  within  ourfelves  a  Will,  and 
are  confcious  of  a   Character.     Now  if  this,  in  us,  be  recon- 
cileable  with  Fate,  it  is  reconcileable  with  it,  in  the  Author  of 
Nature.     And  befides,    natural   Government  and  final  Caufes, 
imply  a  Character  and  a  Will  in  the  Governor  and  Defigner ; e  a 
Will  concerning  the  Creatures  whom  He  governs.     The  Author 
of  Nature  then  being  certainly  of  fome  Character  or  other,  not- 
withstanding Neceffity ;  it  is  evident  this  Neceffity  is  as  recon- 
cileable with  the  particular  Character  of  Benevolence,  Veracity, 
and  Juftice  in  Him,   which  Attributes  are  the  Foundation  of 
Religion,  as  with  any  other  Character  :  Since  we  find  this  Ne- 
ceffity no  more  hinders  Men  from  being  benevolent  than,  cruel, 
true,  than  faithlefs,  juft,  than  unjuft;  or  if  the  Fatalill  pleafes, 
what  we  call  unjuft.     For  it  is  faid  indeed,  that  what,  upon 
Suppofition  of  Freedom,  would  be  juft  Punifhment,  upon  Sup- 
pofition  of  Necelfity,   becomes  manifeflly  unjuft  ;  becaufe  it  is 
Punifhment  inflicted  for  Doing  That,  which  Perfons  could  not 
avoid  Doing.     As  if   the  Neceffity,  which  is  fuppofed  to  de- 
flroy  the  Injuftice  of  Murder,  for  Inflance,  would  not  alfo  de- 
ftroy  the  Injuftice  of  punifhing  it.     However,  as  little  to  the 
Purpofe  as  this   Objection  is  in  itfelf,    it  is  very  much  to  the 
Purpofe  to  obferve  from  it,  how  the  Notions  of  Juftice  and  In- 

1  By  7/7// and  CharaBer  is  meant  That,  which,  in  fpeaking  of  Men,  we  mould  expreP> 
not  only  by  thefe  Words,  but  alfo  by  the  Words,  Temper,  Tafte,  Difpofitions,  praBical 
Principles ;  That  whole  Frame  of  Mind,  from  whence  to  aft  in  one  Manner  rather  than  ano- 
tbey,  and  from  whence  all  our  Happimfs  and  Mifery  arijh 
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PART  juftice  remain,  even  whilft  we  endeavour  to  fuppofe  them  remo- 
I-         ved ;  how  they  force  themfelves  upon  the  Mind,  even  whilft  we 
are  making  Suppofitions  deftructive  of  them :  For  there  is  not, 
perhaps,    a  Man  in  the  World,   but  would  be  ready  to  make 
this  Objection  at  firft  Thought.         But  though  it  is  moft  evi- 
dent, that  univerfal  Neceffity,  if  it  be  reconcileable  with  any 
thing,  is  reconcileable  with   That  Character  in  the  Author  of 
Nature,  which  is  the  Foundation  of  Religion ;  "  Yet,  does  it 
"  not  plainly  deftroy  the  Proof,  that  He  is  of  That  Character, 
*'  and  confequently  the  Proof  of   Religion  ? "    By  no    means. 
For  we  find,  that  Happinefs  and  Mifery  are  not  our  Fate,  in  any 
fuch  Senfe  as  not  to  be  the  Confequences  of  our  Behaviour ;  but 
that  they  are  the  confequences  of  it.a    We  find  God  exercifes  the 
fame  kind  of  Government  over  us,  with  That,  which  a  Father 
exercifes  over  his  Children,  and  a  civil  Magiftrate  over  his  Sub- 
jects.    Now,  whatever  becomes  of  abftract  Queftions  concern- 
ing Liberty  and  Neceffity,  it  evidently  appears  to  us,  that  Vera- 
city and  Juftice  muft  be  the  natural  Rule  and  Meafure  of  exer- 
cifing  this  Authority  or  Government,  to  a  Being,  who  can  have 
no  Competitions,  or  Interfering  of  Interefts,  with  his  Creatures 
and  his  Subjects. 

But  as  the  Doctrine  of  Liberty,  though  we  experience  its 
Truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  Difficulties,  which  run  up  in- 
to the  moft  abftrufe  of  all  Speculations ;  and  as  the  Opinion 
of  Neceffity  feems  to  be  the  very  Bafis,  upon  which  Infidelity 
grounds  itfelf ;  it  may  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  offer  a  more  particu- 
lar Proof  of  the  Obligations  of  Religion,  which  may  diftinctly 
be  fhewn,  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  this  Opinion. 

The  Proof  from  final  Caufes  of  an  intelligent  Author  of  Na- 
ture, is  not  affected  by  the  Opinion  of  Neceffity,  fuppofing 
Neceffity  a  thing  poffible  in  itfelf,  and   reconcileable  with  the 
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Constitution  of  Things/  And  He  governs  the  World  by  the  CHAP. 
Method  of  Rewards  and  Punifhments.s  He  has  alfo  given  us  a  VI. 
moral  Faculty,  by  which,  we  diftinguifh  between  Actions,  and  L/^VXJ 
approve  fome  as  virtuous  and  of  Good-defert,  and  difapprove 
others  as  vitious  and  of  Ill-defert;h  which  moral  Difcernment 
implies,  in  the  Notion  of  it,  a  Rule  of  Action :  and  a  Rule 
of  a  very  peculiar  Kind,  for  it  carries  in  it  Authority  and  a 
right  of  Direction;  Authority  in  fuch  a  Senfe,  as  that  we  can- 
not depart  from  it  without  being  Self- condemned.'  Now,  that 
this  Rule,  or  the  Dictates  of  this  moral  Faculty,  are  moreover 
the  Laws  of  God,  Laws  in  a  Senfe  including  Sanctions ;  may 
be  thus  proved.  Confcioufnefs  of  a  Rule  or  Guide  of  Action, 
in  Creatures  who  are  capable  of  confidering  it  as  given  them  by 
their  Maker,  not  only  raifes  immediately  a  Senfe  of  Duty,  but 
alfo  a  Senfe  of  Security  in  following  it,  and  of  Danger  in  devi- 
ating from  it.  A  Direction  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  given  to 
Creatures  capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  fuch,  is  plainly  a  Com- 
mand from  Him :  and  a  Command  from  Him,  necefTarily  in- 
cludes in  it,  at  leaf!:,  an  implicit  Promife  and  Threatning  in  Cafe 
of  Obedience  and  Difobedience.  But  then  the  Senfe  or  Percep- 
tion of  good  and  ill  Defert, k  which  is  contained  in  the  moral 
Difcernment,  renders  the  Sanction  explicit,  and  makes  it  appear, 
as  one  may  fay,  expreiTed.  For  if  every  Rule  from  Him,  be  of 
the  Nature  of  a  Command,  and  every  Command  carries  an  im- 
plicit Sanction ;  the  Senfe  of  good  and  ill  Defert  annexed  to  the 
Actions  required  and  forbidden,  evidently  makes  the  Sanction 
explicit.  And  fince  His  Method  of  Government  is  to  reward 
and  puniih  A&ions,  His  having  annexed  to  fome  Actions  an  in- 
feparable  Senfe  of  good  Defert,  and  to  others  of  ill,  this  fure- 
ly  amounts  to  declaring,  upon  whom  his  Puniihments  {hall  be 
inflicted,  and  his  Rewards  be  beftowed.     For  he  muft  have  gi- 

f  p.  1 05,  &c.  e  Ch.  ii.  "  Differt.  II.  s  Serai.  2.  at  the  Rolls. 
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PART  ven  us  tins  Difcernment  and  Senfe  of  things,  as  a  Pre-fentiment 
1.         of  what  is  to  be  hereafter;  or  by  way  of   Information  before 

CVAJ  hand,  what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in  His  World.  There  is 
then  mod:  evident  Ground  to  think,  that  the  Government  of 
God,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  correfpond  to  the  Na- 
ture which  he  has  given  us ;  and  that  in  the  Upfhot  and  Iffue 
of  things,  Happinefs  and  Mifery  (hall,  in  Fact  and  Event,  be 
made  to  follow  Virtue  and  Vice  refpectively,  as  He  has  already, 
in  fo  peculiar  a  Manner,  affociated  the  Ideas  of  them  in  our 
Minds. 

Now  I  fay  no  Objection,  from  Neceffity,  can  lie  againft 
this  general  Proof  of  Religion.  None  againft  the  Propofuion 
reafoned  upon,  that  we  have  fuch  a  moral  Faculty  and 
Difcernment ;  becaufe  this  is  a  mere  Matter  of  Fact,  a  thing 
of  Experience,  that  human  Kind  is  thus  conftituted :  None 
againft  the  Conclufion;  becaufe  it  is  immediate  and  wholly  from 
this  Fact.  For  the  Conclufion,  that  God  will  finally  reward  the 
righteous  and  punifh  the  wicked,  is  not  here  drawn,  from  its  ap- 
pearing to  us  fit,1  that  He  Jhould;  but  from  its  appearing,  that 
He  has  told  us,  He  will;  in  the  Promife  and  Threatning  juft 
now  obferved  to  be  contained,  implicitly,  in  the  Notion  of  a 
Command,  and  more  diftinctly  and  exprefsly,   in  the  Senfe  of 

'  However,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny,  that  the  Will  of  God  is  determined,  by 
what  is  lit,  by  the  Right  and  Reafon  of  the  Cafe ;  though  one  chufes  to  decline  Matters 
of  fuch  abftract.  Speculation,  and  to  fpeak  with  Caution  when  one  does  fpeak  of  them. 
But  if  it  be  intell:gible  to  fay,  that  it  is  ft  and  reafonable  for  every  one  to  confult  his  oixiti 
Happinefs,  then,  Titnefs  of  Aliion,  or  the  Right  and  Reafon  of  the  Cafe,  is  an  intelligible 
manner  of  fpeaking.  And  it  feems  as  inconceiveable,  to  fuppofe  God  to  approve  one  Courfe 
of  Action,  or  one  End,  preferably  to  another,  which  yet  His  ailing  at  all  from  Defign  im- 
plies that  He  does,  without  fuppofing  fomewhat  prior  in  That  End,  to  be  the  Ground  of  the 
Preference ;  as  to  fuppofe  Him  to  difcern  an  abftract  Propofuion  to  be  true,  without  fuppo- 
fing fomewhat  prior  in  it,  to  be  the  Ground  of  the  Difcernment.  It  doth  not  therefore 
appear,  that  moral  Right  is  any  more  relative  to  Perception,  than  abftract  Truth  is  :  Or 
that  it  is  any  more  improper,  to  fpeak  of  the  Fitnefs  and  Rightnefs  of  Actions  and  Ends, 
is  founded  in  the  Nature  of  things,  than  to  fpeak  of  abftract  Truth,  as  thus  founded. 
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good  and  ill  Defert  which  he  has  given  us.  And  this  Reafoning  CHAP, 
from  Fact  is  confirmed,  and  in  iome  Degree  even  verified,  by  other 
Facts ;  by  the  natural  Tendencies  of  Virtue  and  of  Vice  ;m  and  by 
this,  that  God,  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  his  Providence,  punifhes 
vitious  Actions  as  mifchievous  to  Society;  and  alfovitiour-  Acti- 
ons as  fuch  in  the  ftricteft  Senfe. n  So  that  the  general  Proof  of  Re- 
gion is  unanfwerably  real,  even  upon  the  wild  Supposition  which 
we  are  arguing  upon. 

It  muft  likewife  be  obferved  farther,  that  natural  Religion 
hath,  befides  this,  an  external  Evidence,  which  the  Doctrine  of 
Neceflity,  if  it  could  be  true,  would  not  affect.  For  fuppofe  a 
Perfon,  by  the  Obfervations  and  Reafoning  above,  or  by  any 
other,  convinced  of  the  Truth  of  Religion ;  that  there  is  a 
God,  who  made  the  World,  who  is  the  moral  Governor  and  Judge 
of  Mankind,  and  will  upon  the  whole  deal  with  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  Works  :  I  fay,  fuppofe  a  Perfon  convinced  of  this 
by  Reafon ;  but  to  know  nothing  at  all  of  Antiquity,  or  the 
prefent  State  of  Mankind.  It  would  be  natural  for  fuch  an  one 
to  be  inquifitive,  what  was  the  Hiftory  of  this  Syftem  of 
things ;  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  it  came  firft  into 
the  World,  and  whether  it  were  believed  by  any  confiderable  Part 
of  it.  And  were  he  upon  Inquiry  to  find,  that  a  particular  Perfon, 
in  a  late  Age,  firfl  of  all  propofed  it,  as  a  Deduction  of  Reafon,  and 
that  Mankind  were  before  wholly  ignorant  of  it  j  then,  though 
its  Evidence  from  Reafon  would  remain,  there  would  be  no  ad- 
ditional Probability  of  its  Truth,  from  the  Account  of  its  Dif- 
covery.  But  inftead  of  this  being  the  Fact  of  the  Cafe,  on 
the  contrary,  he  would  find,  what  could  not  but  afford  him 
a  very  ftrong  Confirmation  of  its  Truth:  Firjl,  That  fome- 
what  of  this  Syftem,  with  more  or  fewer  Additions  and  Alte- 
rations, hath  been  profeffed  in  all  Ages  and  Countries,  of  which 
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P  A  R  T  we  have  any  certain  Information  relating  to  this  Matter.  Se- 
I.        condly,  That   it  is  certain  hiftorical  Fact,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace 

W~\~^  things  up,  that  this  whole  Syftem  of  Belief,  that  there  is  one 
God  the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  the  World,  and  that 
Mankind  is  in  a  State  of  Religion,  was  believed  in  the  firft 
Ages.  And  'Thirdly,  That  as  there  is  no  Hint  or  Intimation  in 
Hiftory,  that  this  Syftem  was  firft  reafoned  out;  fo  there  is 
exprefs  hiftorical  or  traditional  Evidence,  as  antient  as  Hiftory, 
that  it  was  taught  firft  by  Revelation.  Now  thefe  things 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  of  great  Weight.  The  firft  of  them, 
general  Confent,  Ihews  this  Syftem  to  be  conformable  to  the 
common  Senfe  of  Mankind.  The  Second,  namely,  that  Reli- 
gion was  believed  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the  World,  efpecially  as 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  were  then  any  Superftitions  or  falfe 
Additions  to  it,  cannot  but  be  a  farther  Confirmation  of  its 
Truth.  For  it  is  a  Proof  of  this  Alternative ;  either  that  it 
came  into  the  World  by  Revelation,  or  that  it  is  natural,  obvi- 
ous, and  forces  itfelf  upon  the  Mind.  The  former  of  thefe  is 
the  Conclufion  of  learned  Men.  And  whoever  will  confider, 
how  unapt  for  Speculation,  rude  and  uncultivated  Minds  are, 
will,  perhaps  from  hence  alone,  be  ftrongly  inclined  to  believe 
it  the  Truth.  And  as  it  is  fhewn  in  the  fecond  Part  °  of  this 
Treatife,  that  there  is  nothing  of  fuch  peculiar  Prefumption 
againft  a  Revelation  in  the  Beginning  of  the  World,  as  there  is 
fuppofed  to  be  againft  fubfequent  ones ;  a  Sceptick  could  not,  I 
think,  give  any  Account,  which  would  appear  more  probable 
even  to  himfelf,  of  the  early  Pretences  to  Revelation,  than  by 
fuppofing  fome  real  original  one,  from  whence  they  were  copied. 
And  the  third  thing  abovementioned,  that  there  is  exprefs  hif- 
torical or  traditional  Evidence  as  antient  as  Hiftory,  of  the  Syf- 
tem of  Religion  being  taught  Mankind  by  Revelation;  this  muft 
be  admitted  as  fome  Degree  of  real  Proof,  that  it  was  fo  taught. 
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For  why  rtiould  not  the  mod  antient  Tradition  be  admitted,  as  C  HAP 
fome  additional  Proof  of  a  Fact,  againft  which  there  is  no  Prefump-       VI. 
tion  ?  And  this  Proof  is  mentioned  here,  becaufe  it  has  its  Weight  t-/VNJ 
to  (hew,  that  Religion  came  into  the  World  by  Revelation,  prior 
to  all  Confideration  of  the  proper  Authority  of  any  Book  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  it;    and  even  prior  to  all  Confideration,  whe- 
ther the  Revelation  itfelf  be  uncorruptly  handed  down  and  re- 
lated, or  mixed  and  darkned  with  Fables.         Thus  the  hifto- 
rical  Account,  which  we  have,  of  the  Origin  of  Religion,  ta- 
king in  all  Circumftances,  is  a  real  Confirmation  of  its  Truth, 
no  way  affected  by  the  Opinion  of  Neceffity.     And  the  exter- 
nal Evidence  even  of  natural  Religion,  is  by  no  means  inconfi- 
derable. 

But  it  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  and  ought  to  be  recollected 
after  all  Proofs  of  Virtue  and  Religion,  which  are  only  gene- 
ral ;  that  as  fpeculative  Reafon  may  be  neglected,  prejudiced, 
and  deceived  :  fo  alfo  may  our  moral  Understanding  be  impair- 
ed and  perverted,  and  the  Dictates  of  it  not  impartially  attended 
to.  This  indeed  proves  nothing  againft  the  Reality  of  our  fpe- 
culative or  practical  Faculties  of  Perception ;  againft  their  being 
intended  by  Nature,  to  inform  us  in  the  Theory  of  things,  and 
inftruct  us,  how  we  are  to  behave,  and  what  we  are  to  expect 
in  Confequence  of  our  Behaviour.  Yet  our  Liablenefs,  in  the 
Degree  we  are  liable,  to  Prejudice  and  Pervertion,  is  a  moft  fe- 
rious  Admonition  to  us  to  be  upon  our  Guard,  with  refpect  to 
what  is  of  fuch  Confequence,  as  our  Determinations  concerning 
Virtue  and  Religion  :  And  particularly  not  to  take  Cuftom, 
and  Fafhion,  and  flight  Notions  of  Honour,  or  Imaginations  of 
prefent  Eafe,  Ufe,  and  Convenience,  to  Mankind,  for  the  only 
moral  Rule,  p 
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P  A  R  T  The  foregoing  Obfervations  together,  drawn  from  the  Nature 
.•of  the  thing,    and  the  Hiftory  of  Religion,  amount  to  a  real 

*-/*^'  practical  Proof  of  it,  not  to  be  confuted :  Such  a  Proof  as, 
confidering  the  infinite  Importance  of  the  thing,  I  apprehend, 
would  be  admitted  fully  fufiicient,  in  Reafon,  to  influence  the 
Actions  of  Men,  who  act  upon  Thought  and  Reflection ;  if  it 
were  admitted,  that  there  is  no  Proof  of  the  contrary.  But  it 
may  be  faid  :  "  There  are  many  Probabilities,  which  cannot  in- 
"  deed  be  confuted,  /.  e.  fhewn  to  be  no  Probabilities,  and  yet 
"  may  be  overbalanced,  by  greater  Probabilities  on  the  other 
"  Side ;  much  more  by  Demonftration.  And  there  is  no  Occa- 
"  fion  to  object  againft  particular  Arguments  alledged  for  an 
"  Opinion,  when  the  Opinion  itfelf  may  be  clearly  fhewn  to 
x(  be  falfe,  without  medling  with  fuch  Arguments  at  all,  but 
"  leaving  them  juft  as  they  are.i  Now  the  Method  of  Govern- 
u  ment  by  Rewards  and  Punifhments,  and  efpecially  rewarding 
«'  and  punifhing  good  and  ill  Defert  as  fuch  refpectively,  muft  go 
"  upon  Suppofition,  that  we  are  free  and  not  necefTary  Agents. 
"  And  it  is  incredible,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  mould  go- 
"  vern  us  upon  a  Suppofition  as  true,  which  he  knows  to  be 
*•'  falfe  :  and  therefore  abfurd  to  think,  he  will  reward  or  pu- 
"  nifh  us  for  our  Actions  hereafter ;  efpecially  that  he  will 
"  do  it  under  the  Notion,  that  they  are  of  good  or  ill  De- 
**  fert."  Here  then  the  Matter  is  brought  to  a  Point.  And 
the  Anfwer  to  all  this  is  full,  and  not  to  be  evaded  ;  that  the 
whole  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  things,  the  whole  Analogy 
of  Providence,  (hews  beyond  Pofiibility  of  Doubt,  that  the 
Conclufion  from  this  Reasoning  is  falfe;  wherever  the  Fallacy 
lies.  The  Doctrine  of  Freedom  indeed  clearly  (hows  where;  in 
fuppofing  ourfelves  neceflary,  when  in  Truth  we  are  free  Agents. 
But  upon  the  Suppofition  of  Neceflity,  the  Fallacy  lies  in  taking 
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for  granted,  that  it  is  incredible  neceffary  Agents  fhould  be  re-  C  H  A  P. 
warded  and  punifhed.  But  that  fome  how  or  other,  the  Conclu-  VI 
fion  now  mentioned,  is  falfe,  is  moft  certain.  For  it  is  Fact,  ^-f^*^ 
that  God  does  govern  even  Brute  Creatures  by  the  Method  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments,  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  things. 
And  Men  are  rewarded  and  punifhed  for  their  Actions,  punifhed 
for  Actions  mifchievous  to  Society  as  being  fo,  punifhed  for 
vicious  Actions  as  fuch;  by  the  natural  Inftrumentality  of  each 
other,  under  the  prefent  Conduct  of  Providence.  Nay  even  the 
ArTe&ion  of  Gratitude,  and  the  Paffion  of  Refentment,  and  the 
Rewards  and  Punifhments  following  from  them,  which  in  gene- 
ral are  to  be  confidered  as  natural,  i.  e.  from  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture; thefe  Rewards  and  Punifhments  being  naturally  'annexed 
to  Actions  confidered  as  implying,  good  Intention  and  good  De- 
fert,  ill  Intention  and  ill  Defert  5  thefe  natural  Rewards  and 
Punifhments,  I  fay,  are  as  much  a  Contradiction  to  the  Conclu- 
fion  above,  and  fhew  its  Falfhood,  as  a  more  exact  and  compleat 
rewarding  and  punifhing  of  good  and  ill  Defert  as  fuch.  So 
that  if  it  be  incredible,  that  neceffary  Agents  fhould  be  thus 
rewarded  and  punifhed,  then,  Men  are  not  neceffary  but  free  ; . 
fince  it  is  matter  of  Fact,  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and  pu- 
nifhed. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  Suppofition  we 
have  been  arguing  upon,  it  be  infifted,  that  Men  are  neceffary 
Agents,  then,  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  farther  Suppofiti- 
on of  neceffary  Agents  being  thus  rewarded  and  punifhed  ;  fince, 
we  Ourfelves  are  thus  dealt  with. 

From  the  whole  therefore  it  muft  follow,  that  a  Neceffity 
fuppofed  poffible,  and  reconcileable  with  the  Conftitution  of 
things,  does  in  no  Sort  prove  that  the  Author  of  Nature  will 
not,  nor  deftroy  the  Proof  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  eternal  Government,  render  his  Creatures  happy 
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P  A  R  T  or  miferable,  by  fome  means  or  other,  as  they  behave  well  or  ill. 
I.  Or,  to  exprefs  this  Conclufion  in  Words  conformable  to  the  Ti- 
^S'Y^^U  t]e  0f  tne  Chapter,  the  Analogy  of  Nature  mews  us,  that  the 
Opinion  of  Neceffity,  confidered  as  practical,  i9  falfe.  And  if 
Neceffity,  upon  the  Suppofltion  abovementioned,  doth  not  de- 
ftroy  the  Proof  of  natural  Religion,  it  evidently  makes  no  Al- 
teration in  the  Proof  of  revealed. 

From  thefe  things  likewife  we  may  learn,  in  what  Senfe  to 
underftand  That  general  AfTertion,  that  the  Opinion  of  Neceffi- 
ty is  efTentially  deflru&ive  of  all  Religion.  Firft  in  a  practical 
Senfe ;  that  by  this  Notion,  atheiftical  Men  pretend  to  fatisfy 
and  encourage  Themfelves  in  Vice,  and  juflify  to  Others  their 
Difregard  to  all  Religion.  And  fecondly,  in  the  ftricteft  Senfe ; 
that  it  is  a  Contradiction  to  the  whole  Conftitution  of  Nature , 
and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  experience  in  Ourfelves,  and 
fo  overturns  every  thing.  But  by  no  means  is  this  AfTertion  to  be 
underftood,  as  if  Neceffity,  fuppofing  it  could  poffibly  be  re- 
conciled with  the  Conftitution  of  things  and  with  what  we  ex- 
perience, were  not  alfo  reconcileable  with  Religion  j  for  upon 
this  Suppofltion,  it  demonftrably  is  fo. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  the  Government  of  Gody  confidered  as  a 
Scheme  or  Conftitution,  imperfeclly  com- 
prehended. 


THOUGH  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  acknowledged,  C  H  A  P. 
that  the  Analogy  of  Nature  gives  a  ftrong  Credibility,       VII. 
to  the  general  Doctrine  of  Religion,  and  to  the  feveral  ^** 
particular  things  contained  in  ir,  confidered  as  fo  many  Matters 
of  Fact ;  and  likewife  that  it  (hews,  this  Credibility  not  to  be 
deftroyed  by  any  Notions  of  Neceffity:    Yet  ftill,    Objections 
may  be  infifted  upon,  againft  the  Wifdom  Equity  and  Good- 
nefs,  of  the  divine  Government  implied  in  the  Notion  of  Re- 
ligion,   and  againft  the  Method  by  which  this  Government  is 
conducted  ;  to  which  Objections,  Analogy  can  be  no  direct  An- 
fwer.     For  the  Credibility,   or  the  certain  Truth,   of  a  Matter 
of  Fact,  does  not  immediately  prove  any  thing  concerning  the 
Wifdom  or  Goodnefs  of   it  :    and  Analogy  can   do  no   more, 
immediately  or  directly,    than  fhew  fuch   and  fuch   things    to 
be  true  or  credible,    confidered  only  as  Matters  of  Fact.     But 
ftill,  if,  upon  Suppofition  of  a  moral  Conftitution  of  Nature, 
and  a  moral  Government  over  it,  Analogy  fuggefts  and  makes 
it  credible,    that  this  Government  muft  be  a   Scheme  Syftem 
or  Conftitution  of  Government,  as  diftinguiihed  from  a  number 
of  fingle   unconnected  Acts  of   diftributive  Juftice   and  Good- 
nefs;   and  likewife,   that  it  muft  be  a  Scheme,  fo  imperfedly 
comprehended,    and  of  fuch  a  Sort  in  other  Refpe&s,    as  to 
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PART  afford  a  direct  general  Anfwer  to  all  Objections  againft  the  Juf- 
I.         tice  and  Goodnefs  of  it:  then  Analogy  is,  remotely,  of  great 
L/'VVJ  Service  in  anfwering  thofe  Objections,  both  by  fuggefting  the 
Anfwer,  and  fhewing  it  to  be  a  credible  one. 

Now  this,  upon  Inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  Cafe.  For, 
Firji,  Upon  Suppofition  God  exercifes  a  moral  Government  over 
the  World,  the  Analogy  of  his  natural  Government  fuggefts 
and  makes  credible,  that  his  moral  Government  muft  be  a 
Scheme,  quite  beyond  our  Comprehenfion  :  and  this  affords  a 
general  Anfwer  to  all  Objections  againft  the  Juftice  and  Good- 
nefs of  it.  And,  Secondly,  A  more  diftinctObfervation  of  fome 
particular  things  contained  in  God's  Scheme  of  natural  Govern- 
ment, the  like  to  which,  being  fuppofed,  by  Analogy,  to  be 
contained  in  his  moral  Government,  will  farther  fhew,  how  lit- 
tle Weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  thefe  Objections. 

I.  Upon  Suppofition  God  exercifes  a  moral  Government  over 
the  World,  the  Analogy  of  his  natural  Government  fuggefts  and 
makes  credible,  that  his  moral  Government  muft  be  a  Scheme, 
quite  beyond  our  Comprehenfion:  And  this  affords  a  general 
Anfwer  to  all  Objections  againft  the  Juftice  and  Goodnefs  of 
it.  It  is  mod  obvious,  Analogy  renders  it  highly  credible, 
that  upon  Suppofition  of  a  moral  Government,  it  muft  be  a 
Scheme,  for  the  World  and  the  whole  natural  Government  of  it, 
appears  to  be  fo  ;  to  be  a  Scheme  Syftem  or  Constitution,  whofe 
Parts  correfpond  to  each  other,  and  to  a  Whole :  as  really  as  any 
Work  of  Art,  or  as  any  particular  Model  of  a  civil  Conftitution  and 
Government.  In  this  great  Scheme  of  the  natural- World,  Individu- 
als have  various  peculiar  Relations  to  other  Individuals  of  their 
own  Species.  And  whole  Species  are,  we  find,  varioufly  related 
to  other  Species,  upon  this  Earth.  Nor  do  we  know,  how  much 
farther  thefe  Kinds  of  Relations  may  extend.  And,  as  there  is 
not  any  A&ion  or  natural  Event,    which  we  are  acquainted 
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with,  fo  fingle  and  unconnected,   as  not  to  have  a  Refpect  to  C  H  A  P. 
ibme  other  Actions   and  Events  ;    fo   poffibly  each  of   them,      VII. 
when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a  remote,  natural  ^-*/"V~V 
Relation  to  other  Actions  and  Events,  much  beyond   the  Com- 
pafs  of  this  prefent  World.     There  feems  indeed  nothing  from 
whence,  fo  much  as  to  make  a  Conjecture,  whether  all  Crea- 
tures Actions  and  Events,  throughout  the   whole  of  Nature, 
have  Relations  to  each  other.     But  as  it  is  obvious,    that  all 
Events  have  future  unknown  Confequences :   fo,    if   we  trace 
any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into  what  is  connected  with  it,  we 
fhall  find,  that  if  fuch  Event  were  not  connected  with  fomewhat 
farther  in  Nature  unknown  to  us,  fomewhat  both  pafl  and  pre- 
fent; fuch  Event  could  not  poffibly  have  been  at  all.     Nor  can 
we  give  the  whole  Account  of  any  one  thing  whatever  :  of  all  its 
Caufes,  Ends,  and  neceffary  Adjuncts ;   thofe  Adjuncts,  I  mean, 
without  which,  it  could  not  have  been.     By  this  moil  aflonifh- 
ing  Connexion,    thefe  reciprocal  Correfpondencies  and  mutual 
Relations ;  every  thing  which  we  fee  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature, 
is  actually  brought  about.     And  things  feemingly  the  mod  infig- 
nificant  imaginable,    are  perpetually  obferved  to  be   neceffary 
Conditions  to  other  things  of  the  greater!  Importance:  So  that 
any  one  thing  whatever,  may,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary,   be  a  neceffary  Condition    to   any   other.     The   natural 
World  then,   and  natural  Government  of  it,  being  fuch  an  in- 
comprehenfible Scheme ;  fo  incomprehenfible,  that  a  Man  mufl, 
really  in  the  literal  Senfe,  know  nothing  at  all,  who  is  not  fenfi- 
ble  of  his  Ignorance  in  it :  this  immediately  fuggefts,  and  flrong- 
ly  fhews  the  Credibility,  that  the  moral  World  and  Govern- 
ment of  it,  may  be  fo  too.     Indeed  the  natural  and  moral  Con- 
ftitution  and  Government  of  the  World,   are  fo  connected,  as 
to  make  up  together  but  one  Scheme  :  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  the  firfl  is  formed  and  carried  on  merely  in  Subferviency  to 
the  latter ;  as  the  vegetable  World  is  for  the  Animal,  and  orga- 
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PART  nized  Bodies  for  Minds.  But  the  thing  intended  here,  is,  with- 
I.         out  inquiring  how  far  the  Adminiftration  of  the  natural  World 

l-'V*-'  is  fubordinate  to  That  of  the  moral,  only  to  obferve  the  Credi- 
bility, that  one  mould  be  analogous  or  fimilar  to  the  other:  that 
therefore  every  Act  of  divine  Juftice  and  Goodnefs,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  look  much  beyond  itfelf,  and  its  immediate  Object; 
may  have  fome  Reference  to  other  Parts  of  God's  moral  Admi- 
niftration,  and  to  a  general  moral  Plan:  and  that  every  Cir- 
cumftance  of  this  his  moral  Government,  may  be  adjufted  be- 
forehand with  a  View  to  the  whole  of  it.  Thus  for  Example  : 
the  determined  Length  of  Time,  and  the  Degrees  and  Ways, 
in  which  Virtue  is  to  remain  in  a  State  of  Warfare  and  Difci- 
pline,  and  in  which  Wickednefs  is  permitted  to  have  its  Pro- 
grefs ;  the  Times  appointed  for  the  Execution  of  Juftice ;  the 
appointed  Inftruments  of  it;  the  Kinds  of  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nifhment,  and  the  Manners  of  their  Diftribution:  all  particular 
Inftances  of  divine  Juftice  and  Goodnefs,  and  every  Circum- 
ftance  of  them,  may  have  fuch  Refpects  to  each  other,  as  to 
make  up  altogether  a  Whole,  connected  and  related  in  all  its 
Parts ;  a  Scheme  or  Syftem,  which  is  as  properly  One,  as  the  na- 
tural World  is,  and  of  the  like  Kind.  And  fuppofing  this  to 
be  the  Cafe,  it  is  moft  evident,  that  we  are  not  competent 
Judges  of  this  Scheme,  from  the  fmall  Parts  of  it,  which  come 
within  our  View  in  the  prefent  Life:  and  therefore  no  Objecti- 
ons againft  any  of  thefe  Parts,  can  be  infifted  upon  by  reafona- 
ble  Men. 

This  our  Ignorance,  and  the  Confequence  here  drawn  from 
it,  are  univerfally  acknowledged,  upon  other  Occafions  ;  and, 
though  fcarce  denied,  yet  are  univerfally  forgot,  when  Perfons 
come  to  argue  againft  Religion.  And  it  is  not  perhaps  eafy, 
even  for  the  moft  reafonable  Men,  always  to  bear  in  Mind  the 
Degree  of  our  Ignorance,    and  make  due  Allowances  for  it. 
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Upon  thefe  Accounts,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  go  on  a  little  far-  CHAP. 
ther,    in  Order  to  {hew  more  distinctly,    how  juft  an  Anfwer,       VII. 
our  Ignorance   is,  to  Objections  againft   the  Scheme  of  Provi-  ^"VVJ 
dence.         Suppofe  then  a  Perfon  boldly  to  aSTert,  that  the  things 
complained  of,  the  Origin  and  Continuance  of  Evil,  might  ea- 
sily have  been  prevented  by  repeated  Interpositions  /  Interposi- 
tions fo  guarded  and  circumstanced,  as  would  preclude  all  Mif- 
chief  ariling  from  them  :  Or,  if  this  were  impracticable,  that  a 
Scheme  of   Government  is  itfelf  an  Imperfection,    fince  more 
Good  might  have  been  produced,  without  any  Scheme  Syftem 
or  Constitution  at  all,  by  continued  Single  unrelated  Acts  of  dis- 
tributive JuStice  and  Goodnefs ;  becaufe  thefe  would  have  occa- 
sioned no  Irregularities.     And  farther  than  this,  it  is  prefumed, 
the  Objections  will  not  be  carried.     Yet  the  Anfwer  is  obvious : 
that  were  thefe  ASTertions  true,   Still  the  Observations  above, 
concerning  our  Ignorance  in  the  Scheme  of  divine  Government, 
and  the  Confequence  drawn  from  it,  would  hold,  in  great  mea^ 
fure ;  enough  to  vindicate  Religion,  againft  all  Objections  from 
the  Diforders  of  the  prefent  State.     Were  thefe  ASTertions  true, 
yet  the  Government  of  the  World  might  be  juft  and  good  not- 
withstanding ;  for,  at  the  moft,  they  would  infer  nothing  more 
than  that  it  might  have  been  better.     But  indeed  they  are  mere 
arbitrary  ASTertions  ;  no  Man  being  Sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  Possibilities  of  things,  to  bring  any  Proof  of  them,  to  the 
loweft  Degree  of  Probability.     For  however  poffible    what  is 
aSTerted  may  Seem  ;    yet  many  Inftances  may  be  alledged,    in 
things  much  lefs  out  of  our  Reach,of  Suppositions  absolutely  im- 
possible, and  to  be  reduced  to  the  moft  palpable  Self-contradicti- 
ons, which,  by  no  Means,  every  one  would  perceive  to  be  fucb, 
nor  perhaps  any  one  at  firft  fight  fufpect.        From  thefe  things,  it 
iseaSy  to  fee  distinctly,  how  our  Ignorance,  as  it  is  the  common, 
is  really  a  Satisfactory  Anfwer  to  all  Objections  againft  the  Juftice 
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PAR  Tand  Goodnefs  of  Providence.  If  a  Man  contemplating  any  one 
I.        providential  Difpenfation,  which  had  no  Relation  to  any  others, 

IS^V"*^  mould  object,  that  he  difcerned  in  it  a  Difregard  to  Juftice,  or 
a  Deficiency  of  Goodnefs;  Nothing  would  be  lefs  an  Anfwer  to 
fuch  Objection,  than  our  Ignorance,  in  other  Parts  of  Provi- 
dence, or  in  the  Poflibilities  of  things,  no  way  related  to  what 
he  was  contemplating.  But  when  we  know  not,  but  the  Parts 
objected  againft,  may  be  relative  to  other  Parts  unknown  to  us; 
and  when  we  are  unacquainted  with  what  is,  in  the  Nature  of 
the  thing,  practicable  in  the  Cafe  before  us ;  then  our  Ignorance 
is  a  fatisfactory  Anfwer:  Becaufe,  fome  unknown  Relation, 
or  fome  unknown  Impoffibility,  may  render  what  is  objected 
againft,  juft  and  good  ;  nay  good  in  the  higheft  practicable 
Degree. 

II.  And  how  little  Weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  fuch  Objections, 
will  farther  appear,  by  a  more  diftinct  Obfervation  of  fome 
particular  things  contained  in  the  natural  Government  of  God, 
the  like  to  which,  may  be  fuppofed,  from  Analogy,  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  moral  Government. 

Fir/},  As  in  the  Scheme  of  the  natural  World,  no  Ends  ap- 
pear to  be  accomplished  without  Means ;  fo  we  find  that  Means 
very  undefireable,  often  conduce  to  bring  about  Ends  in  fuch  a 
Meafure  defireable,  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the  Difagreeablenefs 
of.  the  Means.  And  in  Cafes  where  fuch  Means  are  conducive 
to  fuch  Ends,  it  is  not  Reafon,  but  Experience,  which  fhews 
us,  that  they  are  thus  conducive.  Experience  alfo  fhews  us 
many  Means  to  be  conducive  and  neceffary  to  accompliili  Ends, 
which  Means,  before  Experience,  we  mould  have  thought, 
would  have  had  even  a  contrary  Tendency.  Now  from  thefe 
Obfervations  relating  to  the  natural  Scheme  of  the  World,  the  mo- 
ral being  fuppofed  analogous  to  it,  arifes  a  great  Credibility,  that 
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the  putting  our  Mifery  in  each  others  Power  to  the  Degree  it  C  H  A  P. 
is,  and  making  Men  liable  to  Vice  to  the  Degree  we  are ;  and      VII. 
]n  general,  that  thofe  things  which  are  objected,  againft  the  mo-  ^VV^VJ 
ral  Scheme  of  Providence,  may  be,  upon  the  whole,  friendly 
and    afliftant  to  Virtue,  and  productive  of  an  Over-balance  of 
Happinefs  :  /.  e.  the  things  objected  againft,  may  be  Means,  by 
which,  an  Overbalance  of  Good  will,  in  the  End,  be  found  pro- 
duced :  And  that  it  is  no  Prefumption  againft  This,  that  we  do 
not,  if  indeed  we  do  not,  fee   thofe  Means  to  have  any  fuch 
Tendency ;  or  that  they  appear  to  us  to  have  a  contrary  one. 
Thus  thofe  things,  which  we  call  Irregularities,  may  not  be  fo 
at  all ;   becaufe  they  may  be  Means  of  accomplifhing  wife  and 
good  Ends  more  conliderable.     And  it  may  be  added,  as  above, b 
that  they  may  alfo  be  the  only  Means,  by  which,  thefe  wife  and 
good  Ends  are  capable  of  being  accompliftied. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to  obviate  an  abfurd  and 
wicked  Conclufion  from  any  of  thefe  Obfervations ;  that  though 
the  Confticution  of  our  Nature  from  whence  we  are  capable  of 
Vice  and  Mifery,  may,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  contribute  to 
the  Perfection  and  Happinefs  of  the  World :  and  though  the 
actual  Permiffion  of  Evil  may  be  beneficial  to  it ;  i.  e.  it  would 
have  been  more  mifchievous,  (not  that  a  wicked  Perfon  had  him- 
felf  abftained  from  his  own  Wickednefs,  but )  that  any  one  had 
forcibly  prevented  it,  than  that  it  was  permitted  :  Yet  notwith- 
ftanding,  it  might  have  been  much  better  for  the  World,  if  this 
very  Evil  had  never  been  done.  Nay  it  is  moft  clearly  con- 
ceivable, that  Vice  may  be  beneficial  to  the  World,  in  the  Senfe 
which  fome  have  afferted ;  and  yet,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
beneficial  for  Men  to  refrain  from  it.  For  thus  in  the  wife  and 
good  Conftitution  of  the  natural  World ;  there  are  Diforders  which 
bring  their  own  Cures:  Difeafes  which  are  themfelves  Remedies. 
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FART  And  many  a  Man  would  have  died,    had  it  not  been  for  the 

I.         Gout  or  a  Fever:    yet  it  would  bethought  Madnefs  to  affert, 

l-'^V^vJ   that  Sicknefs  is  a  better  or  more  perfect  State  than  Health  ; 

though  the  like,  with  regard  to  the  moral  World,  has  been 

aliened.     But, 

Secondly,  The  natural  Government  of  the  World  is  carried 
on  by  general  Laws.     For  this,    there  may  be  wife  and  good 
Reafons ;    the   wifeft  and   beft,    for  ought  we   know    to    the 
contrary.     And  that  there  are  fuch  Reafons,  is  fuggefted  to  our 
Thoughts,   by  the  Analogy  of  Nature  ;  by  our  being  made  to 
experience  good  Ends  to  be  accomplifhed,   even  all  the  Good 
which  we  enjoy,  by  this  Means,  that  the  Laws,  by  which  the 
World  is  governed,  are  general.     For  we  have  fcarce  any  Kind 
of  Enjoyments,  but  what  we  are,  in  fome  way  or  other,  inftru- 
mental  in  procuring  ourfelves  ;  by  acting  in  a  manner  which  we 
forefee  likely  to  procure  us  fuch  Enjoyments :  which  Forefight 
could  not  be  at  all,  were  not  the  Government  of  the  World  car- 
ried on  by  general  Laws.  And  though,  for  ought  we  know  to  the 
contrary,    every  fingle  Cafe  may  be,  at  length,  found  to  have 
been  provided  for  even  by  thefej  yet  to  prevent  all  Irregulari- 
ties, or  remedy  them  as  they  arife,  by  the  wifeft  and  beft,  gene- 
ral Laws,  may  be  impoflible  in  the  Nature  of  things :  as  we  fee 
it  is  abfolutely  impoflible   in  civil  Government.     But  then  we 
are  ready  to  think,   that,  the  Conflitution  of  Nature  remaining 
as  it  is,  and   the  Courfe  of  things  being  permitted  to  go  on,  in 
other  Refpecls,  as  it  do°s,  there  might  be  Interpof:tions  to  pre- 
vent Irregularities  ;  though  they  could  not  have  been  prevented 
or  remedied  by  any  general  Laws.     And  there  would  indeed  be 
reafon  to  with,    which,    by  the  way,    is  very  different  from  a 
Right  to  claim,  that  all  Irregularities  were  prevented  or  reme- 
died  by  prefent   Interpofitions,    if    thefe   Interpofuions    would 
have  no  other   Effect  than   this.     But  it    is    plain   they  would 
have   fome  viiible  and  immediate  bad   EfTccls:    for   Inftance, 

i  they 
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they  would  encourage  Idlenefs  and  Negligence  ;  and  they  would  CHAP. 
render  doubtful  the  natural  Rule  of  Life,  which  is  afcertained  VII. 
by  this  very  thing,  that  the  Courfe  of  the  World  is  carried  on  U/'"\'"\J 
by  general  Laws.  And  farther,  it  is  certain  they  would  have 
diftant  Effects,  and  very  great  ones  too  ;  by  means  of  the  won- 
derful Connexions  before  mentioned.'  So  that  we  cannot  fo 
much  as  guefs,  what  would  be  the  whole  Refult  of  the  Inter- 
pofitions  defired.  It  may  be  faid,  any  bad  Refult  might  be  pre- 
vented by  farther  Interpofitions,  whenever  there  was  occafion 
for  them :  But  this  again  is  talking  quite  at  random,  and  in  the 
dark. d  Upon  the  whole  then,  we  fee  wife  Realbns,  why  the 
Courfe  of  the  World  mould  be  carried  on  by  general  Laws, 
and  good  Ends  accomplifhed  by  this  Means :  And,  for  ought 
we  know,  there  may  be  the  wifeft  Reafons  for  it,  and  the  beft 
Ends  accomplifhed  by  it.  We  have  no  Ground  to  believe,  that 
all  Irregularities  could  be  remedied  as  they  arife,  or  could  have 
been  precluded,  by  general  Laws.  We  find  that  Interpofitions 
would  produce  Evil,  and  prevent  Good :  And,  for  ought  wc 
know,  they  would  produce  greater  Evil  than  they  would  pre- 
vent, and  prevent  greater  Good  than  they  would  produce.  And 
if  this  be  the  Cafe,  then  the  not  interpofing  is  fo  far  from  being 
a  Ground  of  Complaint,  that  it  is  an  Inftance  of  Goodnefs. 
This  is  intelligible  and  fufficient ;  and  going  farther,  feems  be- 
yond the  utmoft  Reach  of  our  Faculties. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  after  all,  thefe  fuppofed  Impoffibili- 
ties  and  Relations  are  what  we  are  unacquainted  with ;  and  we 
muft  judge  of  Religion,  as  of  other  things,  by  what  we 
do  know,  and  look  upon  the  reft  as  Nothing :  Or  however, 
that  the  Anfwers  here  given  to  what  is  objected  againft  Religion, 
may  equally  be  made  ufe  of  to  invalidate  the  Proof  of  it  j 
fince  their  Strefs  lies  fo  very  much  upon  our  Ignorance.     But, 
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PART      Firft,  Though  total  Ignorance  in  any  Matter,    does  indeed 
*■         equally  deftroy,    or  rather  preclude,    all  Proof  concerning  it, 
and  Objections   againft   it ;     yet    partial  Ignorance   does   not. 
For  we  may,  in  any  Degree,  be  convinced,  that  a  Perfon  is  of 
fuch  a  Character,    and   confequently  will   purfue  fuch  Ends  ; 
though  we  are  greatly   ignorant,    what  is  the  proper  Way  of 
acting,    in  order,  the  moil  effectually,    to  obtain  thofe  Ends: 
And  in   this  Cafe,  Objections  againft  his  Manner  of  acting,  as 
feemingly  not  conducive  to  obtain  them,  might  be  anfwered  by 
our  Ignorance  ;  though  the  Proof  that  fuch  Ends  were  intended, 
might  not  at  all  be  invalidated  by  it.     Thus,    the  Proof   of 
Religion  is  a  Proof  of  the  moral  Character  of  God,    and  con- 
fequently that  his  Government  is  moral,  and  that  every  one  up- 
on the  whole  fhall  receive  according  to   his  Deferts ;    a   Proof 
that  this  is  the  deligned  End  of  his  Government.     But  we  are 
not  competent  Judges,  what  is  the  proper  Way  of    acting,   in 
order  the  moft  effectually  to  accomplish  this  End.8     Therefore 
our  Ignorance  is  an  Anfvver  to  Objections  againft  the  Conduct  of 
Providence,    in    permitting    Irregularities,    as  feeming  contra- 
dictory to  this  End.     Now,  fince  it  is  fo  obvious,  that  our  Igno- 
rance   may  be  a   fatisftctory  Anfwer   to  Objections  againft  a 
thing,  and  yet  not  affect  the  Proof  of  it;  till  it  can  be  (hewn, 
it  is  frivolous  to  affert,  that  our  Ignorance  invalidates  the  Proof 
of  Religion,  as  it  does  the  Objections  againft  it. 

Secondly,  Suppofe  unknown  Impoffibilities,  and  unknown 
Relations,  might  juftly  be  urged  to  invalidate  the  Proof  of 
Religion,  as  well  as  to  anfwer  Objections  againft  it:  And  that 
in  Confequence  of  this,  the  Proof  of  it  were  doubtful.  Yet 
ftill,  let  it  be  defpifed,  or  let  it  be  ridiculed,  it  is  undeniably 
true,  that  moral  Obligations  would  remain  certain  j  though  it 
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were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  the  Confe-  CHAP- 
quences  of  obferving  or  violating  them.  For,  thefe  Obligations  VII. 
arife  immediately  from  the  Judgment  of  our  own  Mind,  unlefs 
perverted,  which  we  cannot  violate  without  being  Self-con- 
demned. And  they  would  be  certain  too,  from  Confiderations 
of  Intereft.  For  though  it  were  doubtful,  what  will  be  the 
future  Confequences  of  Virtue  and  Vice  ;  yet  it  is,  however,  cre- 
dible, that  they  may  have  thofe  Confequences,  which  Religion 
teaches  us  they  will :  And  this  Credibility  is  a  certain  f  Oblisati- 
on  in  point  of  Prudence,  to  abftain  from  all  Wickednefs,  and 
to  live  in  the  confcientious  Practice  of  all  that  is  Good.     But, 

Thirdly,  The  Anfwers  above  given  to  the  Objections  againft 
Religion,  cannot  be  made  Ufe  of  to  invalidate  the  Proof  of  it, 
as  they  do  invalidate  thofe  Objections.  For,  upon  Suppofition, 
that  God  exercifes  a  moral  Government  over  the  World,  Ana- 
logy does  moft  ftrongly  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  this  moral 
Government  muft  be  a  Scheme  or  Conftitution,  beyond  our 
Comprehenfion.  And  a  thoufand  particular  Analogies  fhew 
us,  that  Parts  of  fuch  a  Scheme,  from  their  Relation  to  other 
Parts,  may  conduce  to  accomplifh  Ends,  which  we  fhould  have 
thought,  they  had  no  Tendency  at  all  to  accomplifh  ;  nay  Ends, 
which  before  Experience,  we  fhould  have  thought  fuch  Parts 
were  contradictory  to,  and  had  a  Tendency  to  prevent.  And 
therefore  all  thefe  Analogies  fhew,  that  the  Way  of  arguing 
made  ufe  of  in  objecting  againft  Religion,  is  delufive :  becaufe 
they  fhew,  it  is  not  all  incredible,  that,  could  we  comprehend 
the  Whole,  we  fhould  find  the  Permiffion  of  the  Diforders  ob- 
jected againft,  to  be  confiftent  with  Juftice  and  Goodnefs;  and 
even  to  be  Inftances  of  them.  Now  This,  not  being  applicable 
to  the  Proof  of  Religion,  as  it  is  to  the  Objections  againft  it,s 
cannot  invalidate  That  Proof,  as  it  does  thefe  Objections. 
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PART  Laftly,  From  the  Obfervation  now  made,  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
•I  that  the  Anfwers  above  given  to  the  Objections  againft  Provi- 
l/"V  ^  dence,  though  in  a  general  way  of  fpeaking,  they  may  be  faid 
to  be  taken  from  our  Ignorance  ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means  ta- 
ken merely  from  That,  but  from  fomewhat  which  Analogy 
mews  us  concerning  it.  For  Analogy  fhews  us  pofitively,  that 
our  Ignorance  in  the  PofTibilities  of  things,  and  the  various  Re- 
lations in  Nature,  renders  us  incompetent  Judges,  and  leads  us 
to  falfe  Conclufions,  in  Cafes  fimilar  to  This,  in  which  we  pre- 
tend to  judge  and  to  objecl:.  So  that  the  things  above  infifted 
upon,  are  not  mere  Suppofitions  of  unknown  Impoflibilities  and 
Relations ;  but  they  are  fuggefted  to  our  Thoughts,  and  even 
forced  upon  the  Obfervation  of  ferious  Men,  and  rendered  cre- 
dible too,  by  the  Analogy  of  Nature.  And  therefore,  to  take 
thefe  things  into  the  Account,  is  to  judge  by  Experience  and 
what  we  do  know  ;  and  it  is  not  judging  f©,  to  take  no  Notice 
of  them. 


CON- 
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TH  E  Obfervations  of  the  laft  Chapter,  lead  us  to  confi-  PART 
der  this  little  Scene  of  human  Life,  in  which  we  are        I. 
fo  bufily  engaged,  as  having  a  Reference,  of  fome  Sort  t/vNJ 
or  other,  to  a  much  larger  Plan  of  things.     Whether  we  are, 
any  Way,  related  to  the  more  diftant  Parts  of  the  bound lefs 
Univerfe,    into  which  we  are  brought,  is  altogether  uncertain. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  Courfe  of  things,  which  comes  with- 
in our  View,  is  connected  with  fomewhat,  paft,  prefent,   and 
future,  beyond  it.*     So  that  we  are  placed,  as  one  may  fpeak, 
in  the  Middle  of  a  Scheme,   not  a  fixt  but  a  progreflive  one, 
every  way  incomprehenfible ;  incomprehenfible,  in  a  manner 
equally,  with  Refpecl  to,  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and  what 
fhall  be  hereafter.     And  this  Scheme  cannot  but  contain  in  it 
fomewhat,  as  wonderful,  and  as  much  beyond  our  Thought  and 
Conception,1"  as  any  thing  in  That  of  Religion.     For,  will  any 
Man  in  his  Senfes  fay,  that  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  conceive,   how 
the  World  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  it  is>  without,  than 
with,  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  of  it  ?  Or,  admitting 
an  intelligent  Governor  of  it,  that  there  is  fome  other  Rule  of 
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PART  Government,  more  natural,  and  of  eafier  Conception,  than 
I-         That,  which  we  call  moral  ?  Indeed,  without  an  intelligent  Au- 

*-/****}  thor  and  Governor  of  Nature,  no  Account  at  all  can  be  given, 
how  this  Univerfe,  or  the  Part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we 
are  concerned,  came  to  be,  and  the  Courfe  of  it  to  be  carried 
on,  as  it  is :  Nor  any,  of  its  general  End  and  Defign,  without 
a  Moral  Governor  of  it.  That  there  is  an  intelligent  Author 
of  Nature  and  natural  Governor  of  the  World,  is  a  Principle 
gone  upon  in  the  foregoing  Treadle;  as  proved,  and  generally 
known  and  confeffed  to  be  proved.  And  the  very  Notion  of 
an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  proved  by  particular  final  Cau- 
fes,  implies  a  Will  and  a  Character.0  Now,  as  our  whole  Na- 
ture, the  Nature  which  He  has  given  us,  leads  us  to  conclude 
His  Will  and  Character  to  be  moral,  juft,  and  good ;  fo  we 
can  fcarce  in  Imagination  conceive,  what  it  can  be  otherwife. 
However,  in  Confequence  of  this  his  Will  and  Character,  what- 
ever it  be,  he  formed  the  Univerfe  as  it  is,  and  carries  on  the 
Courfe  of  it  as  he  does,  rather  than  in  any  other  Manner;  and 
has  affigned  to  Us,  and  to  all  living  Creatures,  a  Part  and  a  Lot 
in  it.  Irrational  Creatures  act  this  their  Part,  and  enjoy  and  un- 
dergo, the  Pleafures  and  the  Pains  allotted  them,  without  any 
Reflection.  But  one  would  think  it  impolTible,  that  Creatures 
endued  with  Reafon,  could  avoid  reflecting  fometimes  upon  all 
This :  reflecting,  if  not  from  whence  we  came,  yet,  at  leaft, 
whether  we  are  going  ;  and  what  the  myfterious  Scheme,  in 
the  Midft  of  which  we  find  ourfelves,  will,  at  length,  come 
out,  and  produce :  a  Scheme  in  which  it  is  certain  we  are  high- 
ly interefted,  and  in  which  we  may  be  interefted  even  beyond 
Conception.  For  many  things  prove  it  palpably  abfurd  to  con- 
clude, that  we  mail  ceafe  to  be,  at  Death.  Particular  Analo- 
gies do  moft  fenfibly  fhew  us,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  thought 
ftrange,  in  our  being  to  exift  in  another  State  of  Life.    And 
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chat  we  are  now  living  Beings,  affords  a  flrong  Probability,  that  PART 
we  (hall  continue  fo;  unlefs  there  be  fome  politive  Ground,  and  I. 
there  is  none  from  Reafon  or  Analogy,  to  think  Death  will  de-  1^*^"* 
ftroy  us.  Were  a  Perfuafion  of  this  Kind  ever  fo  well  ground- 
ed, there  would,  furely,  be  little  Reafon  to  take  Pleafure  in  it. 
But  indeed  it  can  have  no  other  Ground,  than  fome  fuch  Ima- 
gination, as  That  of  our  grofs  Bodies  being  Ourfelves;  which 
is  contrary  to  Experience.  Experience  too  moft  clearly  fhews 
us  the  Folly  of  concluding,  from  the  Body  and  the  living 
Agent  affecting  each  other  mutually,  that  the  Diffolution  of  the 
former,  is  the  Deftruction  of  the  latter.  And  there  are  remark- 
able Inftances  of  their  not  affecting  each  other,  which  lead  us 
to  a  contrary  Conclusion.  The  Suppofition  then,  which  in  all 
Reafon  we  are  to  go  upon,  is,  that  our  living  Nature  will  con- 
tinue after  Death.  And  it  is  infinitely  unreafonable  to  form  an 
Inftitution  of  Life,  or  to  act,  upon  any  other  Suppofition.  Now  all 
Expectation  of  Immortality,  whether  more  or  lefs  certain,  opens 
an  unbounded  Profpect  to  our  Hopes  and  our  Fears :  fince 
we  fee  the  Conftitution  of  Nature  is  fuch,  as  to  admit  of  Mile- 
ry,  as  well  as  to  be  productive  of  Happinefs,  and  experience 
ourfelves  to  partake  of  both  in  fome  Degree ;  and  fince  we  can- 
not but  know,  what  higher  Degrees  of  both  we  are  capable  of. 
And  there  is  no  Prefumption  againft  believing  farther,  that  our 
future  Intereft  depends  upon  our  prefent  Behaviour  :  For  we  fee 
our  prefent  Intereft  doth  ;  and  that  the  Happinefs  and  Mifery, 
which  are  naturally  annexed  to  our  Actions,  very  frequently, 
do  not  follow  till  long  after  the  Actions  are  done,  to  which 
they  are  refpectively  annexed.  So  that  were  Speculation  to  leave 
us  uncertain  whether  it  were  likely,  that  the  Author  of  Nature, 
in  giving  Happinefs  and  Mifery  to  his  Creatures,  hath  Regard  to 
their  Actions  or  not ;  yet,  fince  we  find  by  Experience  that  he 
hath  fuch  Regard,  the  whole  Senfe  of  things  which  he  has  gi- 
ven us,  plainly  leads  us,  at  once  and  without  any  elaborate  In- 
quiries, 
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PART  quiries,  to  think,  that  it  may,  indeed  muft,  be  to  good  Actions 
I-         chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  Happinefs,    and  to  bad  Actions, 
^^  Mifery ;  or  that  he  will,  upon  the  whole,  reward  thofe  who  do 
well,  and  punifh  thofe  who  do  evil.     To  confirm  this  from 
the  Conftitution  of  the  World,  it  has  been  obferved  ;  that  fome 
Sort  of  moral  Government  is  neceffarily  implied,  in  That  natu- 
ral Government  of  God,  which  we  experience  ourfelves  under  : 
that  good  and  bad  Actions,  at  prefent,  are  naturally  rewarded 
and  punifhed,  not  only  as  beneficial  and  mifchievous  to  Society: 
but  alfo  as  virtuous  and  vitious :   and  that  there  is,  in  the  very 
Nature  of  the  thing,  a  Tendency  to  their  being  rewarded  and 
puniftied  in  a  much  higher  Degree,  than  they  are  at  prefent.   And 
though  this  higher  Degree  of  diftributive  Juftice,  which  Nature 
thus  points  out  and  leads  towards,  is  prevented  for  a  Time  from 
taking  place ;  it  is  by  Obftacles,  which  the  State  of  this  World 
unhappily  throws  in  its  Way,  and  which  therefore  are  in  their 
Nature  temporary.   Now,  as  thefe  things  in  the  natural  Conduct 
of  Providence,  are  obfervable  on  the  Side  of  Virtue ;  fo  there 
is  nothing  to  be  fet  againft  them,  on  the  Side  of  Vice.     A  mo- 
ral Scheme  of  Government  then,  is   vifibly   eftablifhed,    and, 
in  fome  Degree,    carried  into  Execution  :    And  this,   together 
with  the  eflential  Tendencies  of  Virtue  and  Vice  duly  confi- 
dered,  naturally  raifes  in  us  an  Apprehenfion,    that  it  will  be 
carried  on  farther  towards  Perfection,  in  a  future  State,  and  that 
every  one  fhall  there  receive  according  to  his  Deferts.     And  if 
this  be  fo,  then  our  future  and  general  Intereft,  under  the  moral 
Government  of  God,  is  appointed  to  depend  upon  our  Behavi- 
our ;  notwithftanding  the  Difficulty,  which  this  may  occafion, 
of  fecuring  it,  and  the  Danger  of  lofing  it :  juft  in  the  fame 
manner  as  our  temporal  Intereft,  under  his  natural  Government, 
is  appointed  to  depend   upon  our  Behaviour;    notwithftanding 
the  like  Difficulty  and  Danger.     For,  from  our  original  Confti- 
3  tution, 
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tution,  and  That  of  the  World  which  we  inhabit,  we  are  na-  P  A  R  T 
turally  trufted  with  Ourfelves;  with  our  own  Conduct  and  cur         I. 
own  Intereft.     And  from  the  fame  Conftitution  of  Nature,  ef-  ^**v*J 
pecially  joined  with  That  Courle  of  Things  which  is  owing  to 
Men,  wc  have  Temptations  to  be  unfaithful  in  thisTruft;  to 
forfeit  this  Intereft,  to  neglect  it,  and  run  ourfelves  into  Mifery 
and  Ruin.     From  thefe  Temptations  arife,    the  Difficulties  of 
of  behaving  fo  as  to  fecure  our  temporal  Intereft,  and  the  Ha- 
zard of  behaving  fo  as  to  mifcarry  in  it.     There  is  therefore 
nothing  incredible  in  fuppofing,  there  may  be  the  like  Difficulty 
and  Hazard  with  regard  to  That  chief  and  final  Good,   which 
Religion  lays  before  us.     Indeed  the  whole  Account,    how  it 
came  to  pafs,  that  we  were  placed  in  fuch  a  Condition  as  this, 
mutt  be  beyond  our  Comprehenfion.     But  it  is  in  part  account- 
ed for  by  what  Religion  teaches  us,  that  the  Character  of  Vir- 
tue and  Piety  muft  be  a  neceffary  Qualification,    for  a  future 
State  of  Security  and  Happinefs,  under  the  moral  Government 
of  God  ;    in  like  Manner,    as  fome  certain  Qualifications  or 
other  are  neceffary,  for  every  particular  Condition  of  Life,  un- 
der his  natural  Government :  And  that  the  prefent  State  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  School  of  Difcipline,  for  improving  in  Ourfelves 
That  Character.     Now  this   Intention    of   Nature  is  rendred 
highly    credible    by    obferving  ;    that   we   are    plainly   made 
for  Improvement  of    all   Kinds  ;    that   it   is   a   general   Ap- 
pointment of  Providence,    that  we    cultivate    practical  Prin- 
ciples, and  form  within  Ourfelves  Habits  of  Action,  in  order 
to  become  fit  for,  what  we  were  wholly  unfit  for  before ;  that 
in  particular,  Childhood  and  Youth  is  naturally  appointed  to 
be  a  State  of  Difcipline  for  mature  Age;    and  that  the  pre- 
fent World  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  State  of   moral   Difci- 
pline.        And  whereas  Objections  are  urged  againft  the  whole 
Notion  of  moral  Government  and  a  Probation- ftate,  from  the 
Opinion  of  Neceffity;    it  has  been  fhewn,  that  God  has  given 
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PART  us,  the  Evidence,  as  it  were,  of  Experience,  that  all  Objections 
I.         againft  Religion,  on  this  Head,  are  vain  and  delufive.     He  has 

L/^V^vJ  a]f0>  jn  his  natural  Government,  fuggefted  an  Anfwer  to  all 
our  fhort-fighted  Objections,  againft  the  Equity  and  Goodnefs 
of  his  moral  Government :  And  in  general  He  has  exemplified 
to  us,  the  latter,  by  the  former. 

Thefe  things,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembred,  are  Matters  of  Fact, 
ought,  in  all  common  Senfe,  to  awaken  Mankind ;  to  induce 
them  to  confider  in  earneft  their  Condition,  and  what  they  have 
to  do.  It  is  abfurd,  if  the  Subject  were  not  of  fo  ferious  a 
kind,  abfurd  to  the  Degree  of  being  ridiculous,  for  Men  to 
think  themfelves  fecure,  in  a  vitious  Life  ;  or  even  in  that 
immoral  ThoughtlefTnefs,  which  far  the  greateft  Part  of  them 
are  fallen  into.  And  the  Credibility  of  Religion,  arifing  from 
Experience  and  Facts  here  confidered,  is  fully  fufEcient,  in  Rea- 
fon,  to  engage  them  to  live  in  the  general  Practice  of  all  Vir- 
tue and  Piety  ;  under  the  ferious  Apprehenfion,  though  it  fhould 
be  mixed  with  fome  Doubt, d  of  a  righteous  Adminiftration 
eftabliflied  in  Nature,  and  a  future  Judgment  in  Confequence 
of  it :  Efpecially  when  we  confider,  how  very  queftionable  it  i?, 
whether  any  thing  ac  all  can  be  gained  by  Vice  ;e  how  unques- 
tionably little,  as  well  as  precarious,  the  Pleafures  and  Profits 
of  it  are  at  the  beft ;  and  how  foon  they  muft  be  parted  with  at 
the  longeft.  For,  in  the  Deliberations  of  Reafon,  concerning  what 
we  are  to  purfue,  and  what  to  avoid,  as  Temptations  to  any 
thing  from  mere  Paflion,  are  fuppofed  out  of  the  Cafe:  So  In- 
ducements to  Vice,  from  cool  Expectations  of  Pleaiure  and  In- 
tereft  lb  fmall  and  uncertain  and  fhort,  are  really  fo  infignificant, 
as,  in  the  View  of  Reafon,  to  be  almoft  Nothing  in  themfelves: 
And  in  Comparifon  with  the  Importance  of  Religion,  they  quite 
difappe.ir  and  are  loft.     Mere  Paflion  indeed  may  be  alledged, 
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though  not  as  a  Reafon,  yet  as  an  Excuie,  for  a  vicious  Courfe  PART 
of  Life.     And  how  forry  an  Excufe  it  is,  will  be  manifeft  by        I. 
obferving,  that  we  are  placed  in  a  Condition,  in  which  we  are  t-<^V^VJ 
unavoidably  inured  to  govern  our  Paffions,  by  being  neceffitated 
to  govern  them ;  and  lay  ourfelves  under  the  fame  Kind  of  Re- 
ftraints,  and  as  great  ones  too,  from  temporal  Regards,  as  Vir- 
tue and  Piety,  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  things,  require.     The 
Plea  of   ungovernable  Paffion  then,    on   the   Side  of   Vice,    is 
the  pooreft  of  all  things ;  for  it  is  no  Reafon,  and  a  poor  Ex- 
cufe.        But  the  proper  Motives  to  Religion,    are  the  proper 
Proofs  of  it,  from  our  moral  Nature,  from  the  Prefages  of  Con- 
fcience,  and  our  natural  Apprehenfion  of  God  under  the  Cha- 
racter of  a  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  ;  a  Nature  and  Con- 
fcience  and  Apprehenfion  given  us  by  Him:  and  from  the  Con- 
firmation of  the  Dictates  of  Reafon,  by  Life  and  Immortality 
brought  to  light  by  the  Gofpel;  and  the  wrath  of  God  revealed' 
from  Heaven,  againfl  all  twgodlinefs,  and  unrighteoufnefs  of  Men* 


The  End  of  the  Firft  Part. 
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PART     II. 
Of  Rkvealed   Religion. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  Importance  of  Chrifiianity. 

SOME  Peribns,   upon  Pretence  of  the  Sufficiency  of  the  CHAP. 
Light  of  Nature,  avowedly  reject  all  Revelation,  as,  in  its       -^_. 
very   Notion,    incredible,    and    what   muft   be  fictitious. 
And  indeed  it  is  certain,  there  would  have  been  none,  had  the 

Light 
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ART  Light  of  Nature  been  fufficient  in  fuch  a  Senfe,  as  to  render  a 
II.        Revelation  not  wanting  and  ufelefs.     But  no  man,  in  Serioufnefs 
and  Simplicity  of  Mind,  could  polfiblyhave  thought  it  fo,  who 
had  confidered,  the  State  of  Religion   in  the  heathen  World, 
before  Revelation,  and  its  prefent  State  in  thofe  Places  which 
have  borrowed  no  Light  from  it ;  particularly,  the  Doubtfulnefs 
of  fome  of  the  greateft  Men,  concerning  things  of  the  utmoft 
Importance,  as  well  as  the  natural  Inattention  and  Ignorance  of 
Mankind  in  general.     It  is  impoffible  to  fay,  who  would  have 
been  able  to  have  reafoned  out  That  whole  Syftem,  which  we 
call  natural  Religion,  in   its  genuine  Simplicity,  clear  of  Su- 
perftition  j  but  there  is  certainly  no  Ground  to  affirm,  that  the 
Generality  could.     If  they  could,  there  is  no  Sort  of  Probabili- 
ty, that  they  would.     Admitting  there  were,  they  would  highly 
want  a  {landing  Admonition,  to  remind  them  of  it,  and  incul- 
cate it  upon  them.     And  farther  ftill,  were  they  as  much  difpo- 
fed  to  attend  to  Religion,  as  the  better  Sort  of  Men  are  ;  yet, 
even  upon  this  Suppofition,  there  would  be  various  Occaiions 
for  fupernatural  Inftrudion  and  Affiftance,  and  the  greateft  Ad- 
vantages might  be  afforded  by  them.     So  that  to  fay,  Revelati- 
on is  a  thing  fuperfluous,  what  there  was  no  Need  of,  and  what 
can  be  of  no  Service ;  is,  I  think,  to  talk  quite  wildly  and  at 
random.     Nor  would  it  be  more  extravagant  to  affirm,    that 
Mankind  is  fo  entirely  at  eafe  in  the  prefent  State,  and  Life  fo 
compleatly  happy,    that  it  is  a  Contradiction   to  fuppofe  our 
Condition  capable  of  being,  in  any  Refpecl,  better. 

There  are  other  Perfons,  not  to  be  ranked  with  thefe,  who 
feem  to  be  getting  into  a  way  of  negle&ing  and,  as  it  were, 
overlooking  Revelation,  as  of  fmall  Importance,  provided  natu- 
ral Religion  be  kept  to.  With  little  Regard,  either  to  the  Evi- 
dence of  the  former,  or  to  the  Objections  againft  it,  and  even 
upon  Suppofition  of  its  Truth  ;  the  only  Deiign  of  it,  fay  they, 
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muft  be,  to  eftablifh  a  Belief  of  the  moral  Syftem  of  Nature,  CHAP, 
and  to  enforce  the  Pra&ice  of  natural  Piety  and  Virtue.     The        I. 
Belief  and  Practice  of  thefe,  were,   perhaps,  much  promoted   t^V^W 
by  the  firft  Publication  of  Chriftianity  :  But  whether  thefe  things 
are  believed  and  practiced,  upon  the  Evidence  and  Motives  of 
Nature  or  of  Revelation,   is  no  great  Matter.1     This  way  of 
confidering  Revelation,  though  it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  for- 
mer, yet  borders  nearly  upon  it,  and  very  much,    at  length, 
runs  up  into  it :  and  requires  to  be  particularly  confidered,  with, 
regard  to  the  Perfons,  who  feem  to  be  getting  into  this  Way. 
The  Confideration  of  it,  will  like  wife  farther  mew,  the  Extra- 
vagance of  the  former  Opinion,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Obferva- 
tions  in  Anfwer  to  it,   juft  mentioned.     And  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Importance  of  Chriftianity,   cannot  be  an  improper  Intro- 
duction to  a  Treatife  concerning  the  Credibility  of  it. 

Now  if  God  has  given  a  Revelation  to  Mankind,  and  com- 
manded thofe  things,  which  are  commanded  in  Chriftianity ;  it 
is  evident,  at  firft  fight,  that  it  cannot  in  any  wife  be  an  indiffe- 
rent matter,  whether  we  obey  or  dilbbey  thofe  Commands :  un- 
lefs  we  are  certainly  allured,  that  we  know  all  the  Reafons  for 
them,  and  that  all  thofe  Reafons  are  now  ceafed,  with  regard 
to  Mankind  in  general,  or  to  Ourfelves  in  particular.  And  ic 
is  absolutely  impoliible,  we  can  be  afiured  of  this.  Fcr  our  Ig- 
norance of  thefe  Reafons  proves  nothing  in  the  Cafe ;  fince  the 
whole  Analogy  of  Nature  fhews,  what  is  indeed  in  itfelf  evi- 
dent, that  there  may  be  infinite  Reafons  for  things,  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted. 

2  Invenis  multos propterca  nolle  fieri  Chriftiano.%  quia  quad  fufficiunt  fi'oi  de  bona  vi- 
ta fua.  Eene  vivere  Opus  eft,  ait.  Quid  mihi  prjecepturui  eft  Chriftus?  Ut  bene  vivam  ? 
Jam  bene  vivo.  Quid  mihi  necefi'arius  eft  Chri  ha  i  .'  ill  im  homicidinm,  nullum  turtum, 
nullam  rapinam  facio,  res  alienas  non  concupifco,  Bulk)  adulterio  comaminor.  Nam  inve- 
niatur  in  vita  rr.ea  ali^uid  quod  reprehendatur,  et  qui  reprehenderit  taciat  Chriltianum. 
Auz-  in  Pfal.  XXXI 
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ART  But  the  Importance  of  Christianity  will  more  distinctly  appear, 
II-  by  confidering  it  more  distinctly:  Firjl,  as  a  Republication, 
and  external  Institution,  of  natural  or  eSTential  Religion,  adapted 
to  the  prefent  Circumstances  of  Mankind,  and  intended  to  pro- 
mote natural  Piety  and  Virtue  :  And  Secondly,  as  containing  an 
Account  of  a  Difpenfation  of  things,  not  difcoverable  by  Rea- 
fon,  in  Confequence  of  which,  feveral  distinct  Precepts  are  en- 
joined us.  For  though  natural  Religion  is  the  Foundation  and 
principal  Part  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  in  any  Senfe  the  whole 
of  it. 

I.  Christianity  is  a  Republication  of  natural  Religion.  It  in- 
structs Mankind  in  the  moral  SyStem  of  the  World :  that  it  is 
the  Work  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and  under  his  Govern- 
ment;  that  Virtue  is  his  Law;  and  that  He  will  finally  judge 
Mankind  in  RighteoufneSs,  and  render  to  all  according  to  their 
Works,  in  a  future  State.  And,  which  is  very  material,  it 
teaches  natural  Religion,  in  its  genuine  Simplicity  ;  free  from 
thofe  Superstitions,  with  which,  it  was  totally  corrupted,  and 
under  which,  it  was  in  a  manner  lofi. 

Revelation  is  farther,  an  authoritative  Publication  of  na- 
tural Religion,  and  fo  affords  the  Evidence  of  Testimo- 
ny for  the  Truth  of  it.  Indeed  the  Miracles  and  Prophe- 
cies recorded  in  Scripture,  were  intended  to  prove  a  particu- 
lar Difpenfation  of  Providence,  the  Redemption  of  the  World 
by  the  MeSfiah:  But  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that  they  may 
alfo  prove  God's  general  Providence  over  the  World,  as  our 
moral  Governor  and  Judge.  And  they  evidently  do  prove  it ; 
becaufe  This  Character  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  is  neceffarily 
connected  with  and  implied  in  That  particular  revealed  Difpen- 
fation of  -things :  It  is  likewise  continually  taught  expreSsly,  and 
4  inSiSted 
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infifted  upon,  by  thofe  Perfons,  who  wrought  the  Miracles  and  CHAP, 
delivered  the  Prophecies.     So  that  indeed  natural  Religion  feems         I. 
as  much  proved  by  the  Scripture  Revelation,  as  it  would  have  t/"VNJ 
been,  had  the  Defign  of  Revelation  been  nothing  elfe  than  to 
prove  it. 

But  it  may  poflibly  be  difputed,  how  far  Miracles  can  prove 
natural  Religion  j  and  notable  Objections  may  be  urged  againft 
this  Proof  of  it,  confidered  as  a  Matter  of  Speculation :  But 
confidered  as  a  practical  thing,  there  can  be  none.  For  fuppofe 
a  Perfon  to  teach  natural  Religion  to  a  Nation,  who  had  lived 
in  total  Ignorance  or  Forgetfulnefs  of  it ;  and  to  declare  he 
was  commiffioned  by  God  fo  to  do:  Suppofe  him,  in  Proof 
of  his  Commiffion,  to  foretel  things  future,  which  no  human 
Forefight  could  have  guefTed  at ;  to  divide  the  Sea  with  a  Word  ; 
feed  great  Multitudes  with  Bread  from  Heaven  ;  cure  all  manner 
of  Difeafes  ;  and  raife  the  dead,  even  himielf,  to  Life:  Would  not 
this  give  additional  Credibility  to  his  Teaching,  a  Credibility  be- 
yond what  That  of  a  common  Man  would  have,  and  be  an  au- 
thoritative Publication  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  i.  e.  a  new  Proof 
of  it?  It  would  be  a  practical  one,  perhaps,  of  the  ftrongeft 
Kind  which  human  Creatures  are  capable  of  having  given  them. 
The  Law  of  Mofes  then,  and  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  are  autho- 
ritative Publications  of  the  Religion  of  Nature :  They  afford  a 
Proof,  of  God's  general  Providence  as  moral  Governor  of  the 
World  ;  as  well  as  of  his  particular  Difpenfations  of  Providence 
towards  finful  Creatures,  revealed  in  the  Law  and  the  Gofpel. 
As  they  are  the  only  Evidence  of  the  latter,  they  are  an  additi- 
onal Evidence  of  the  former. 

To  Anew  this  farther,  let  us  fuppofe  a  Man  of  the  greateft 
and  mod  improved  Capacity,  who  had  never  heard  of  Revela- 
tion, convinced  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  Diforders 
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P  A  R  T  of  the  World,  that  it  was  under  the  Direction  and  moral  Go- 
IIj_  vernment  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being  ;  but  ready  to  queftion, 
whether  he  were  not  got  beyond  the  Reach  of  his  Faculties : 
Suppofe  him  brought,  by  this  Sufpicion,  into  great  Danger  of 
being  carried  away,  by  the  univerfal  bad  Example  of  almoft 
every  one  around  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no  Senfe,  no  prac- 
tical Senfe  at  leaf},  of  thefe  things:  And  this,  perhaps,  would 
be  as  advantageous  a  Situation  with  regard  to  Religion,  as  Na- 
ture alone  ever  placed  any  Man  in.  What  a  Confirmation  now 
muft  it  be  to  fuch  a  Perfon,  all  at  once,  to  find,  that  this  mo- 
ral S)  ftem  of  things  was  revealed  to  Mankind,  in  the  name  of 
That  infinite  Being,  whom  he  had  from  Principles  of  Reafon 
believed  in  ;  and  that  the  Publishers  of  the  Revelation  proved 
their  Commiffion  from  Plim,  by  making  it  appear,  that  he  had 
intrufted  them,  with  a  Power  of  fufpending  and  changing  the 
general  Laws  of  Nature. 

Nor  muft  it  by  any  Means  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  thing  of 
the  utmoft  Importance,  that  Life  and  Immortality  are  eminent- 
ly brought  to  Light  by  the  Gofpel.  The  great  Doclrines  of  a 
future  State,  the  Danger  of  a  Courfe  of  Wickednefs,  and  the 
Efficacy  of  Repentance,  are  not  only  confirmed  in  the  Gofpel, 
but  are  taught,  efpecially  the  laft  is,  with  a  Degree  of  Light,  to 
which  That  of  Nature  is  but  Darknefs. 

Farther:  As  Chriftianity  ferved  thefe  Ends  and  Purpofes,  when 
it  was  firft  publifhed,  by  the  miraculous  Publication  itfelf ;  fo  it 
was  intended  to  ferve  the  fame  Purpofes,  in  future  Ages,  by 
Means  of  the  Settlement  of  a  vifible  Church :  of  a  Society, 
diftinguifhed  from  common  ones  and  from  the  reft  of  the  World, 
by  peculiar  religious  Inftitutions ;  by  an  inftituted  Method  of 
Inftrudion,  and  an  inftituted  Form  of  external  Religion.  Mi- 
raculous Powers  were  given  to  the  firft  Preachers  of  Chriftianity, 

in 
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in  Order  to  their  introducing   it  into    the  World:    A  vifible  CHAP' 
Church  was  eftablifhed,  in  order  to  continue  it,  and  carry  it  on  I. 

fucceflively  throughout  all  Ages.  Had  Mofes  and  the  Prophets, 
Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  only  taught,  and  by  Miracles  proved, 
Religion  to  their  Cotemporaries ;  the  Benefits  of  their  Inftructi- 
ons  would  have  reached  but  to  a  fmall  Part  of  Mankind.  Chri- 
ftianity muft  have  been,  in  a  great  Degree,  funk  and  forgot  in 
a  very  few  Ages.  To  prevent  this,  appears  to  have  been  one 
Reafon,  why  a  vifible  Church  was  inftituted ;  to  be,  like  a  Ci- 
ty upon  a  Hill,  a  ftanding  Memorial  to  the  World,  of  the  Duty 
which  we  owe  our  Maker ;  to  call  Men  continually,  both  by 
Example  and  Inftru&ion,  to  attend  to  it,  and,  by  the  Form  of 
Religion,  ever  before  their  Eyes,  remind  them  of  the  Reality ; 
to  be  the  Repofitory  of  the  Oracles  of  Godj  and  hold  up  the 
Light  of  Revelation  in  Aid  to  That  of  Nature,  and  propagate 
it  throughout  all  Generations  to  the  End  of  the  World-  ■ 
the  Light  of  Revelation,  confidered  here  in  no  other  View, 
than  as  defigned  to  enforce  natural  Religion.  And  in  Proportion 
as  Chriftianity  is  profefied  and  taught  in  the  World,  Religion, 
natural  or  eifential  Religion,  is  thus  diftinctly  and  advantageoufiy 
laid  before  Mankind;  and  brought  again  and  again  to  their 
Thoughts,  as  a  Matter  of  infinite  Importance.  A  vifible  Church 
has  alfo  a  farther  Tendency  to  promote  natural  Religion,  as  being 
an  inftituted  Method  of  Education,  intended  to  be  of  more  pe- 
culiar Advantage  to  thofe  who  would  conform  to  it.  For  one 
End  of  the  Inftitution  was,  that  by  Admonition  and  Reproof, 
as  well  as  Inftruction,  by  a  general  regular  Difcipline,  and  pub- 
lick  Exercifes  of  Religion  ;  the  body  of  Cbrijl,  as  the  Scripture 
fpeaks,  fhould  be  edified,  i.  e.  trained  up  in  Piety  and  Virtue, 
for  a  higher  and  better  State.  This  Settlement  then  appearing 
thus  beneficial,  tending  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing  to  anfwer, 
and  in  fome  Degree  actually  anfwering,  thofe  Ends;  it  is  to  be 
remembred,  that  the  very  Notion  of  it  implies  pofitiye  Inftitu- 

U  2  tions  ? 
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PART  tions:  for  the  Visibility  of  the  Church  confifts  in  them.  Take 
II.  away  every  thing  of  this  Kind,  and  you  loofe  the  very  Notion 
t/^V  ^  itfelf.  So  that  if  the  things  now  mentioned  are  Advantages, 
the  Reafon  and  Importance  of  pofitive  Inflitutions  in  general., 
is  inoft  obvious ;  fince  without  them,  thefe  Advantages  could  not  be 
fecured  to  the  World.  And  it  is  mere  idle  Wantonnefs,  to  in- 
iift  upon  knowing  the  Reafons,  why  fuch  particular  ones  were 
fixt  upon,  rather  than  others. 

The  Benefit  arifing  from  this  fupernatural  Afliftance, 
which  Chriftianity  affords  to  natural  Religion,  is  what  fome 
Perfons  are  very  flow  in  apprehending.  And  yet  it  is  a  thing 
diftinct  in  itfelf,  and  a  very  plain  obvious  one.  For  will  any 
in  good  earned  really  fay,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  in  the  hea- 
then World,  were  in  as  advantageous  a  Situation  with  regard  to 
natural  Religion,  as  they  are  now  amongft  us :  That  it  was  laid 
before  them,  and  enforced  upon  them,  in  a  Manner  as  diftinct, 
and  as  much  tending  to  influence  their  Practice  ? 

The  Objections  againft  all  this,  from  the  Perverfion  of  Chri- 
ftianity, and  from  the  Suppofition  of  its  having  had  but  little 
good  Influence,  however  innocently  they  may  be  propofed,  yet 
cannot  be  infifted  upon  as  conclufive,  upon  any  Principles,  but 
fuch  as  lead  to  downright  Atheifm :  Becaufe  the  Manifestation 
of  the  Law  of  Nature  by  Reafon,  which,  upon  all  Principles  of 
Theifm,  muft  have  been  from  God,  has  been  perverted  and 
rendred  ineffectual  in  the  fame  Manner.  It  may  indeed,  I 
think,  truly  be  faid,  that  the  good  Effects  of  Chriftianity  have 
not  been  fmall ;  nor  its  fuppofed  ill  Effects,  any  Effects  at  all 
of  it,  properly  fpeaking.  Perhaps  too  the  things  themfelves 
done,  have  been  aggravated :  And  if  not,  Chriftianity  hath 
been  often  only  a  Pretence ;  and  the  fame  Evils  in  the  Main 
would  have  been  done,  upon  fome  other  Pretence.     However, 

great 
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great  and  fhocking  as  the  Corruptions  and  Abufes  of  it,  have  really  CHAP, 
been,  they  cannot  be  infifted  upon  as  Arguments  againft  it,  upon         % 
Principles  of  Theifm.     For,  one  cannot  proceed  one  Step  in  rea-   ^^^ fcf 
foning  upon  natural  Religion,  any  more  than  upon  Chriilianity, 
without  laying  it  down  as  a  fir  ft  Principle,  that  the  Difpenlations  of 
Providence  are  not  to  be  judged  of,  by  their  Perverfions,  but  by 
their  genuine  Tendencies :  not  by  what  they  do  actually  feem  to 
effect,  but  by  what  they  would  effect  if  Mankind  did  their  Part; 
That  Part  which  is  juftly  put  and  left  upon  them.     It  is  alto- 
gether as  much  the  Language  of  one,  as  of  the  other  ;  He  that 
is  unjuji,  let  him  be  unjufi  JIM :   and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy 
fliliy     The  Light  of  Reafon   does    not,   any  more  than  That 
of   Revelation,   force  Men   to  fubmit  to  its  Authority :    Both 
admonifh  them  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  avoid;  together 
with  the  Confequences  of  each :  And  after  this,  leave  them  at 
full  Liberty  to  act  juft  as  they  pleafe,   till  the  appointed  Time 
of  Judgment.     Every  Moment's  Experience  mews,  that  this  is 
God's  general  Rule  of  Government. 

To  return  then  :  Chriftianity  being  a  Promulgation  of  the  Law 
of  Nature ;  being  moreover  an  authoritative  Promulgation  of  it; 
with  new  Light,  and  other  Circumftances  of  peculiar  Advantage, 
adapted  to  the  Wants  of  Mankind ;  thefe  things  fully  fhew  its  Im- 
portance. And  it  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that,  as  the  Nature  of 
the  Cafe  requires,  fo  all  Chriftians  are  commanded  to  contribute,  by 
their  Profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  to  preferve  it  in  the  World,  and 
render  it  fuch  a  Promuleation  and  Enforcement  of  Religion.  For 
it  is  the  very  Scheme  of  the  Gofpel,  that  each  Chriftian  fhould, 
in  his  Degree,  contribute  towards  continuing  and  carrying  it  on : 
all  by  uniting  in  the  publick  Profeffion  and  external  Practice  of 
Chriftianity;  fome  by  inftructing,  by  having  the  Overfight  and 
taking  Care  of,  this  religious  Community,  the  Church  of  God. . 

b  Rev.  xxii.  11. 

Now  • 
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PART  Now  this  farther  fhews,  the  Importance  of  Chriftianity ;  and, 
J  I.        which  is  what  I  chiefly  intend,  its  Importance  in  a  practical 

iS"**"^  Senfe:  or  the  high  Obligations  we  are  under,  to  take  it  into  our 
moft  ferious  Confideration ;  and  the  Danger  there  muft  neceiTa- 
rily  be,  not  in  treating  it  defpitefully,  which  I  am  not  now 
fpeaking  of,  but  in  difregarding  and  neglecting  it.  For  this 
is  neglecting  to  do  what  is  exprefsly  injoyned  us,  for  conti- 
nuing thofe  Benefits  to  the  World,  and  tranfmuting  them  down  to 
future  Times.  And  all  this  holds,  even  though  the  only  thing 
to  be  confidered  in  Chriftianity,  were  its  Subferviency  to  natural 
Religion.     Butj 

II.  Chriftianity  is  to  be  confidered  in  a  further  View  ;  as  con- 
taining an  Account  of  a  Difpenfation  of  things,  not  at  all  dis- 
coverable by  Reafon,  in  Confequence  of  which,  feveral  diftinct 
Precepts  are  injoined  us.  Chriftianity  is  not  only  an  external 
Inflitution  of  natural  Religion,  and  a  new  Promulgation  of 
God's  general  Providence,  as  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of 
the  World j  but  it  contains  alio  a  Revelation  of  a  particular 
Difpenfation  of  Providence,  carrying  on  by  his  Son  and  Spirit, 
for  the  Recovery  and  Salvation  of  Mankind,  who  are  repre- 
fented,  in  Scripture,  to  be  in  a  State  of  Ruin.  And  in  Confe- 
quence of  this  Revelation  being  made,  we  are  commanded  to  be 
baptized,  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  but  alfo,  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  holy  Ghoji  :  and  other  Obligations  of  Duty,  un- 
known before,  to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  revealed.  Now 
the  Importance  of  thefe  Duties  may  be  judged  of,  by  obferving 
that  they  arife,  not  from  pofitive  Command  merely;  but  alfo 
from  the  Offices,  which  appear,  from  Scripture,  to  belong  to 
thofe  divine  Perfons  in  the  Gofpel  Difpenfation  ;  or  from  the 
Relations,  which,  we  are  there  informed,  they  ft. and  in  to  us. 
By  Reafon  is  revealed  the  Relation,  which  God  the  Father  ftands 
in  to  us.     Hence  arifes  the  Obligation  of  Duty,  which  we  are 

under 
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under  to  Him.     In  Scripture  are  revealed  the  Relations,  which  CHAP. 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  ftand  in  to  us.     Hence  arife  the  Obli-         I. 
gations  of  Duty,  which  we  are  under  to  them.     The  Truth  t/"VNJ 
of  the  Cafe,  as  one  may  fpeak,  in  each  of  thefe  three  Refpecls 
being  admitted,  that  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  World,  upon 
the  Evidence  of  Reafon ;   that  Chrift  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  Man,  and  the  holy  Ghoft  our  Guide  and  Sanclifier, 

upon  the  Evidence  of  Revelation the  Truth  of  the  Cafe, 

I  fay,  in  each  of  thefe  Refpects  being  admitted  ;  it  is  no  more  a 
Queftion,  why  it  mould  be  commanded,  that  we  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the  ho!y  Ghoft,  than  that  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father.  And  we  are  not  now  con- 
fidering  Baptifm  itfelf,  as  an  external  pofitive  Inftitution,  for 
the  Importance  of  pofitive  Inftitutions  in  Religion  has  been 
above  remarked  ;  but  only  the  general  Duty  to  be  paid  to  the 
Son  and  holy  Ghoft,  abftracled  from  any  Confederation  of  the 
particular  external  Manner,  in  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  This 
Matter  feems  to  require  to  be  more  fully  ftated c 

Let  it  be  remembred  then,  that  Religion  comes  under  the 
twofold  Confideration  of  internal  and  external ;  for  the  latter  is 
as  real  a  Part  of  Religion,  of  true  Religion,  as  the  former. 
Now  when  Religion  is  confidered  under  the  firft  Notion,  as  an 
inward  Principle,  to  be  exerted  in  fuch  and  fuch  inward  Ac~ls  of 
the  Mind  and  Heart ;  the  Eifence  of  natural  Religion  may  be 
faid  to  confift,  in  religious  Regards  to  God  the  Father  Almighty  : 
and  the  Eflence  of  revealed  Pveligion,  as  diftinguifhed  from  na- 
tural, to  confift,  in  religious  Regards,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghojl.  And  the  Obligation  we  are  under,  of  paying  thefe  religious 
Regards  to  each  of  thefe  divine  Perfons    reipectively,    arifes 

e  See,  .The  Nature,    Obligation,    and   Efficacy,    of    the   Chrifiim    Sacramsnts,    &e. 
ind  ColUber  of  revealed  Religion,  as  there  quoted. 

from  - 
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PART  from  the  refpective  Relations,  which  they  each  ftand  in  to  us. 
H-        How  thefe  Relations  are  made  known,    whether  by  Reafon  or 
Revelation,  makes  no  Alteration  in  the  Cafe:  becaufe  the  Du- 
ties arife  out  of  the  Relations  themlelves,  not  out  of  the  Man- 
ner in  which  we  are  informed  of  them.     The  Son  and  Spirit 
have  each  their  proper  Office,  in  that  great  Difpenfation  of  Pro- 
vidence,   the   Redemption   of    the  World}  one  our  Mediator, 
the  other  our  Sanctifier.     Does  not  then  the  Duty  of  religious 
Regards  to  both  thefe  divine  Perfons,   as  immediately  arife,  to 
the   View  of  Reafon,  out  of  the  very  Nature  of  thefe  Offices 
and  Relations;    as  the  inward  Good- will  and   kind  Intention, 
which  we  owe  to  our  Fellow- creatures,  arifes  out  of  the  com- 
mon Relations  between  us  and   them  ?  But  it  will   be  afked, 
What  are  the  inward  religious  Regards,  appearing  thus  obvioufly 
due  to  the  Son  and   holy  Spirit ;    as  arifing,  not  merely  from 
Command  in  Scripture,    but  from  the  very  Nature  of  the  re- 
vealed Relations,  which  they  (land  in  to  us  ?  I  anfwer,  the  reli- 
gious Regards  of  Reverence,  Honour,  Love,  Truft,  Gratitude, 
Fear,  Hope.     In  what  external  Manner,  this  inward  Worfhip 
is  to  be  expreffed,  is  a  Matter  of  pure  revealed  Command ;  as 
perhaps  the  external  Manner,  in  which,  God  the  Father  is  to 
be  worfhipped,    may  be  more  fo,    than  we  are  ready  to  think : 
But  the  Worfhip,    the  internal  Worfhip  itfelf,  to  the  Son  and 
Holy  Ghoft,  is  no  farther  Matter  of  pure  revealed  Command, 
than  as  the  Relations  they  ftand  in  to  us,   are  Matter  of  pure 
Revelation  ;  for  the  Relations  being  known,  the  Obligations  to 
fuch  internal  Worfhip,  are  Obligations  of  Reafon,  arifing  out  of 
thofe  Relations  themfelves.     In  fhorr,  the  Hiftory  of  the  Gofpel 
as  immediately  fhews  us  the  Reafon  of  thefe  Obligations,  as  it 
fhews  us  the  Meaning  of  the  Words,  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft. 


If 
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If  this  Account  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  be  juft;  thofe  Per-  C  H  A  P. 
fons  who  can  fpeak  lightly  of  it,  as  of  little  Confequence,  pro-         I- 
vided  natural  Religion  be  kept  to,  plainly  forget,  that  Chriftia-  ^*^*^ 
nity,  even  what  is  peculiarly  fo  called,    as  diftinguiihed  from 
natural  Religion,  has  yet  fomewhat  very  important,  even  of  a 
moral  Nature.     For  the  Office  of  our  Lord  Being  made  known, 
and  the  Relation  he  {lands  in  to  us,  the  Obligation  of  religious 
Regards  to  Him,  is  plainly  moral ;  as  much  as  Charity  to  Man- 
kind is:  fince  this  Obligation  arifes,  before  external  Command, 
immediately  out  of  That  his  Office  and  Relation  itfelf.     Thofe 
Perfons  appear  to  forget,  that  Revelation  is  to  be  confidered,  as 
informing  us  of  fomewhat  New,  in  the  State  of  Mankind,  and 
in  the  Government  of  the  World  ;  as  acquainting  us  with  fome 
Relations  we  ftand  in,    which  could  not  otherwife  have  been 
known.     And  thefe  Relations  being  real,  (though  before  Revela- 
tion we  could  be  under  no  Obligations  from  them,    yet  upon 
their  being  revealed,)  there  is  no  Reafon  to  think,  but  that  Neg- 
lect of  behaving  fuitably  to  them,   will  be   attended  with  the 
fame  Kind  of  Confequences  under  God's  Government ;  as  neg- 
lecting to  behave  fuitably  to  any  other  Relations  made  known  to 
us  by  Reafon.     And  Ignorance,  whether  unavoidable  or  volun- 
tary, fo  far  as  we  can  poffibly  fee,  will,  juft  as  much  and  juft 
as  little,  excufe  in  one  cafe  as  in  the  other ;  the  Ignorance  being 
fuppofed  equally  unavoidable,    and  equally  voluntary,  in  both 
Cafes. 

If  therefore  Chrift  be  indeed  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,  i.  e.  if  Christianity  be  true ;  if  he  be  indeed  our  Lord, 
our  Saviour,  and  our  God ;  no  one  can  fay,  what  may  follow,  not 
only  the  obftinate,  but  ihe  carelefs  Difregard  to  him,  in  thofe 
high  Relations.     Nay  no  one  can  fay,    what  may  follow  fuch 

X  Difregard, 
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PART  Difregard,  even  in  the  way  of  natural  Confequence.d  For,  as 
II.        the  natural  Confequences  of  Vice  in  this  Life,  are  doubtlefs  to 

L/"V~SJ  be  confidered,  as  judicial  Punishments  inflicted  by  God  ;  fo  like- 
wife,  for  ought  we  know,  the  judicial  Punifhments  of  the  future 
Life,  may  be,  in  a  like  Way  or  a  like  Senfe,  the  natural  Confe- 
quence  of  Vice:e  of  Men's  violating  or  difregarding  the  Relations, 
which  God  has  placed  them  in  here,  and  made  known  to  them. 

Again  :  If  Mankind  have  corrupted  themfelves,  are  depraved 
in  their  moral  Character,  and  fo  are  unfit  for  that  State,  which 
Chrift  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  Difciples ;  and  if  the  Afliftance 
of  God's  Spirit  be  neceflary  to  renew  their  Nature,  in  the  Degree 
requifite  to  their  being  qualified  for  That  State ;  all  which  is 
implied  in  the  exprefs,  though  figurative  Declaration,  Except  a 
Man  be  born  of  the  Spirit-,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  :c  Suppofing  this,  is  it  pofilble  any  ferious  Perfon  can  think 
it  a  flight  matter,  whether  or  no  he  makes  ufe  of  the  Means,  ex- 
prefsly  commanded  by  God,  for  obtaining  this  divine  Affift- 
ance?  Efpecially  fince  the  whole  Analogy  of  Nature-fhews, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  any  Benefits,  without  making  ufe  of 
the  appointed  Means  for  obtaining  or  injoying  them.  Now 
Reafon  (hews  us  nothing,  of  the  particular  immediate  Means  of 
obtaining,  either  temporal  or  fpiritual  Benefits.  This  therefore 
we  muft  learn,  either  from  Experience  or  Revelation.  And  Ex- 
perience, the  prefent  Cafe  does  not  admit  of. 

The  Conclufion  from  all  this  evidently  is ;  that,  Christianity 
being  fuppofed  either  true  or  credible,  it  is  unfpeakable  Irreve- 
rence, and  really  the  molt,  prefumptuous  Rafhnefs,  to  treat  it  as 
a  light  Matter.  It  can  never  juflly  be  eSleemed  of  little  Confe- 
quence,  till  it  be  positively  fuppofed  falfe.  Nor  do  I  know  a 
higher  and  more  important  Obligation  which  we  are  under, 

*  p.  28,  29.  f  Ch.  v.  '  John.  iii.  5. 

than 
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than  That,  of  examining  mod  ferioufly  into  the  Evidence  of  it,  C  HA  P. 
fuppofing  its  Credibility  j  and  of  embracing  it,  upon  Suppofiti-        I. 
on  of  its  Truth.  L/"WJ 

The  two  following  Deductions  may  be  proper  to  be  added, 
in  order,  to  illuftrate  the  foregoing  Obfervations,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  being  miftaken. 

Fir/},  Hence  we  may  clearly  fee,  where  lies  the  Diftinction 
between  what  is  pofitive  and  what  is  moral  in  Religion. 
Moral  Precepts  are  Precepts,  the  Reafons  of  which  we  fee. 
Pofitive  Precepts  are  Precepts,  the  Reafons  of  which  we  do  not 
fee.  s  Moral  Duties  arife  out  of  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe  itfelf, 
prior  to  external  Command.  Pofitive  Duties  do  not  arife  out  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Cafe ;  but  from  external  Command :  Nor 
would  they  be  Duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  fuch  Command, 
received  from  Him  whofe  Creatures  and  Subjects  we  are.  But 
the  Manner  in  which,  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe,  or  the  Fact  of  the 
Relation,  is  made  known,  this  doth  not  denominate  any  Duty  ei- 
ther pofitive  or  moral.  That  we  be  baptized  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father,  is  as  much  a  pofitive  Duty,  as  chat  we  be  baptized  in  the 
Name  of  the  Son ;  becaufe  both  arife  equally  from  revealed  Com- 
mand :  though  the  Relation  which  we  ftand  in  to  God  the  Father, 
is  made  known  to  us  by  Reafon,  the  Relation  we  ftand  in  to  Chrift, 
by  Revelation  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Difpenfation  of  the 
Gofpel  admitted,  Gratitude  as  immediately  becomes  due  to  Chrift, 
from  his  being  the  voluntary  Minifler  of  this  Difpenfation  ;  as 

s  This  is  the  Diftinftion  between  moral  and  pofitive  Precepts,  considered  refpec'lively  as 
fuch.  But  yet,  fince  the  latter  have  fomewhat  of  a  moral  Nature,  confidered  in  this 
View,  we  may  fee  the  Reafon  of  them.  Moral  and  pofitive  Precepts  are,  in  fome  Refpeifls 
alike,  in  other  Refpedts  different :  So  far  as  they  are  alike,  we  difcern  the  Reafons  of  both ; 
So  far  as  they  are  different,  we  difcern  the  Reafons  of  the  former,  but  not  of  the  latter. 
See  p.  147,  148.  &  p.  156. 
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P  A  R  T  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father,  from  his  being  the  Fountain  of  all 
II.  Good  :  though  the  firft  is  made  known  to  us,  by  Revelation  only, 
the  fecond,  by  Reafon.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee,  and,  for  Dif- 
tinclnefs  fake,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  pofitive  Inftitu- 
tions  come  under  a  two-fold  Confideration.  They  are  either 
Inftitutions  founded  on  natural  Religion,  as  Baptifm  in  the  name 
of  the  Father ;  though  this  has  alfo  a  particular  Reference  to 
the  Gofpel-difpenfation,  for  it  is  in  the  Name  of  God,  as  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift :  Or  they  are  external  Inftkuti- 
ons  founded  on  revealed  Religion;  as  Baptifm  in  the  name  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  holy  Ghoft. 

Secondly,  From  the  Diftin&ion  between  what  is  moral  and 
what  is  pofitive  in  Religion,  appears  the  Ground  of  That  pecu- 
liar Preference,  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  be  due  to  the 
former. 

The  Reafon  of  pofitive  Inftitutions  in  general,  is  very  obvi- 
ous ;  though  we  mould  not  fee  the  Reafon,  why  fuch  particular 
ones  are  pitched  upon,  rather  than  others.  Whoever  therefore, 
inftead  of  cavilling  at  Words,  will  attend  to  the  thing  itfelf, 
may  clearly  fee,  that  pofitive  Inftitutions  in  general,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  this  or  that  particular  one,  have  the  Nature  of 
moral  Commands ;  fince  the  Reafons  of  them  appear.  Thus, 
for  Inftance,  the  external  Worftiip  of  God,  is  a  moral  Duty, 
though  no  particular  Mode  of  it  be  fo.  Care  then  is  to  be  ta- 
ken, when  a  Comparifon  is  made  between  pofitive  and  moral 
Duties,  that  they  be  compared,  no  farther  than  as  they  are 
different :  no  farther  than,  as  the  former  are  pofitive,  or  arife 
out  of  mere  external  Command,  the  Reafons  of  which  we  are 
not  acquainted  with;  and  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or  arife  out  of 

the 
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the  apparent  Reafon  of  the  Cafe,  without  fuch  external  Com-  CHAP. 
mand.  Unlefs  this  Caution  be  obferved,  we  mail  run  into  end-  ,-A_r 
lefs  Confufion. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  fuppofe  two  {landing  Precepts  en* 
joined  by  the  fame  Authority;  that,  in  certain  Conjunctures,  it  is, 
impoffible  to  obey  both ;  that  the  former  is  moral,  i.  e.  a  Pre- 
cept of  which  we  fee  the  Reafons,   and  that  they  hold  in  the 
particular  Cafe  before  us ;  but  that  the  latter  is  pofitive,  i.  e.  a 
Precept  of  which  we  do  not  fee  the  Reafons :  it  is  indifputable 
that  our  Obligations  are  to  obey  the  former  ;  becaufe,  there  is  an 
apparent  Reafon  for  this  Preference,  and  none  againft  it.     Far- 
ther, pofitive  Inftitutions,  I  fuppofe  all  of  them  which  Chrifti- 
anity injoins,  are  Means  to  a  moral  End;  and  the  End  mull  be 
acknowledged  more  excellent,  than  the  Means.    Nor  is  Obfer- 
vance  of  thefe  Inftitutions,  any  religious  Obedience  at  all,  or  of 
any  Value,  otherwife  than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral  Princi- 
ple.    This  feems  to  be  the  ftrict  logical  way  of  ftating  and  de- 
termining this  Matter;  but  will,  perhaps,  be  found  lefs  appli- 
cable to  Practice,  than  may  be  thought  at  firft  fight. 

And  therefore,  in  a  more  practical,  though  more  lax  way  ot 
Confideration,  and  taking  the  Words,  moral  haw  and  pofitive 
Inftitutions,  in  the  popular  Senfe ;  I  add,  that  the  whole  moral 
Law  is  as  much  Matter  of  revealed  Command,  as  pofitive  In- 
ftitutions are  :  for  the  Scripture  injoins  every  moral  Virtue.  In 
this  Refpect  then  they  are  both  upon  a  Level.  But  the  moral 
Law  is,  moreover,  written  upon  our  Hearts;  interwoven  into 
our  very  Nature.  And  this  is  a  plain  Intimation  of  the  Author 
of  it,  which  is  to  be  preferred  when  they  interfere. 
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PART  But  there  is  not  altogether  fo  much  Neceffity,  for  the  Deter- 
II.        ruination  of   this  Queftion,    as  fome   Persons  feem   to  think. 

^S*^***}  Nor  are  we  left  to  Reafon  alone  to  determine  it.  For,  Firji, 
Though  Mankind  have,  in  all  Ages,  been  greatly  prone  to  place 
their  Religion  in  peculiar  pofitive  Rites,  by  way  of  Equivalent 
for  Obedience  to  moral  Precepts  ;  yet,  without  nuking  any 
Comparifon  at  all  between  them,  and  confequently  without  de- 
termining which  is  to  have  the  Preference,  the  Nature  of  the 
thing  abundantly  fhews,  all  Notions  of  That  Kind  to  be  utterly 
fubverfive  of  true  Religion :  as  they  are,  moreover,  contrary, 
to  the  whole  general  Tenor  of  Scripture ;  and  likewife,  to  the 
mod  exprefs  particular  Declarations  of  it,  that  nothing  can  ren- 
der us  accepted  of  God,  without  moral  Virtue.  Secondly,  Upon 
the  Occafion  of  mentioning  together  pofitive  and  moral 
Duties,  the  Scripture  always  puts  the  Strefs  of  Religion  upon  the 
latter,  and  never  upon  the  former :  Which,  though  no  Sort 
of  Allowance  to  neglect  the  former,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  latter ;  yet,  is  a  plain  Intimation,  that  when  they  do, 
the  latter  are  to  be  preferred.  And  farther,  as  Mankind  are  for 
placing  the  Strefs  of  their  Religion  any  where,  rather  than  upon 
Virtue  ;  left  both  the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  and  the  general  Spi- 
rit of  Chriftianity,  appearing  in  the  Intimation  now  mentioned, 
fhould  be  ineffectual  againft  this  prevalent  Folly:  Our  Lord 
himfelf,  from  whofe  Command  alone,  the  Obligation  of  pofi- 
tive Inftitutions  arifes,  has  taken  Occafion  to  make  the  Com- 
parifon between  Them  and  moral  Precepts ;  when  the  Pharifees 
cenfured  him,  for  eating  with  Publicans  and  Sinners ;  and  alfo 
when  they  cenfured  his  Difciples,  for  plucking  the  ears  of  corn 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  Upon  this  Comparifon,  he  has  determined 
exprefsly,  and  in  Form,  which  (hall  have  the  Preference  when 
they  interfere.  And  by  delivering  his  authoritative  Determina- 
tion in  a  proverbial  Manner  of  Exprefiion,  he  has  made  it  ge- 
neral ; 
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neral ;  i"  will  have  Mercy,  and  not  facrijice. h  The  Propriety  CHAP, 
of  the  Word,  proverbial,  is  not  the  thing  infifted  upon ;  though  I. 
I  think  the  Manner  of  fpeaking  is  to  be  called  fo.  But,  that  the  l-/*V"\J 
Manner  of  fpeaking,  very  remarkably  renders  the  Determinati- 
on general,  is  furely  indifputable.  For,  had  it  been  faid  only, 
that  God  preferred  Mercy  to  the  rigid  Obfervance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, even  then,  by  Parity  of  Reafon,  molt  juftly  might  we 
have  argued,  that  he  preferred  Mercy  likewife,  to  the  Obfervance 
of  other  ritual  Inftitutions ;  and  in  general,  moral  Duties,  to 
pofitive  ones.  And  thus  the  Determination  would  have  been 
general;  though  its  being  fo,  were  inferred  and  not  expref- 
fed.  But  as  the  PafTage  really  {lands  in  the  Gofpel,  it  is  much 
ftronger.  For,  the  Senfe  and  the  very  literal  Words  of  our 
Lord's  Anfwer,  are  as  applicable  to  any  other  Inftance  of  a 
Comparifon,  between  pofitive  and  moral  Duties,  as  to  That  up- 
on which  they  were  fpoken.  And  if,  in  Cafe  of  Competition, 
Mercy  is  to  be  preferred  to  pofitive  Inftitutions,  it  will  fcarce 
be  thought,  that  Juftice  is  to  give  Place  to  them.  It  is  remark- 
able too,  that,  as  the  Words  are  a  Quotation  from  the  Old  Tef- 
tament,  they  are  introduced,  on  both  thofe  Occafions,  with  a  De- 
claration, that  the  Pharifees  did  not  underftand  the  Meaning  of 
them.  This,  I  fay,  is  very  remarkable.  For,  fince  it  is  fcarce 
poflible,  for  the  moft  ignorant  Perfon,  not  to  underftand  the  literal 
Senfe  of  the  PafTage,  in  the  Prophet ;'  and  fince,  underftand ing 
the  literal  Senfe,  would  not  have  prevented  Their  condemning  the 
guiltlefs ; k  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  thing  which  our 
Lord  really  intended  in  That  Declaration,  was,  that  the  Phari- 
fees had  not  learnt  from  it,  as  they  might,  wherein  the  general 
Spirit  of  Religion  confifts :  that  it  confifts  in  moral  Piety  and 
Virtue,  as  diftinguifhed  from  ritual  Obfervances.     However,  it 

h  Matth.  ix.  13.  and  xii.  7.  ?  Hof.  vi.  k  See  Matth,  xii.  7, 
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P  A  R  T  is  certain  we  may  learn  this  from  his  divine  Application  of  the 
II-        Pafl'aee,  in  the  Gofpel. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  WeaknefTes  of  human  Nature, 
when,  upon  a  Comparifon  of  two  things,  one  is  found  to  be  of 
greater  Importance  than  the  other,  to  confider  this  other  as  of 
fcarce  any  Importance  at  all :  it  is  highly  neceflary  that  we  re- 
mind ourfelves ;  how  great  Prefumption  it  is,  to  make  light 
of  pofitive  Inftitutions  of  divine  Appointment;  that  our  Ob- 
ligations to  obey  all  God's  Commands  whatever,  are  abfolute 
and  indifpenfable  ;  And  that  Commands  merely  pofitive,  admit- 
ted to  be  from  Him,  lay  us  under  a  moral  Obligation  to  obey 
them  :  an  Obligation  moral  in  the  rtricteft  and  mofl  proper 
Senfe. 

To  thefe  things  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  Account 
now  given  of  Chriftianity,  mod  ftrongly  (hews  and  enforces 
upon  us,  the  Obligation  of  fearching  the  Scriptures,  in  order 
to  fee,  what  the  Scheme  of  Revelation  really  is,  inftead  of  de- 
termining beforehand,  from  Reafon,  what  the  Scheme  of  it 
muft  be.a  Indeed  if  in  Revelation  there  be  found  any  PafTages, 
the  feeming  Meaning  of  which,  is  contrary  to  natural  Religi- 
on ;  we  may  moft  certainly  conclude,  fuch  feeming  Meaning  not 
to  be  the  real  one.  But  it  is  not  any  Degree  of  a  Prefumption 
againft  an  Interpretation  of  Scripture,  that  fuch  Interpretation 
contains  a  Doctrine,  which  the  Light  of  Nature  cannot  difcover,b 
or  a  Precept,  which  the  Law  of  Nature  does  not  oblige  to. 

■  See  alio  Ch.  jii.  fart  II.  b  p-  162. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  fuppofed  Prefumption  againji  a  Re- 
relation,  confiiered  as  miraculous. 


HAVING  {hewn  the  Importance  of  the  Chriftian  Reve-  C  H  A  V. 
lation,  and  the  Obligations  which  we  are  under  ferioufly        II. 
toattend  to  it;  upon  Suppofition  of  its  Truth,  or  its  Cre-  L^V^O 
dibility :  The  next  thing  in  Order,  is  toconfider,  the  fuppofed  Pre- 
iumptions  againft  Revelation  in  general ;  which  fliall  be  the  Sub- 
ject of  this  Chapter :  and  the  Objectionsagainft  the  Chriftian  in  par- 
ticular ;  which  fhall  be  the  Subject  of  fome  following  ones.a    For 
it  feems  the  moft  natural  Method,  to  remove  thefe  Prejudices  a- 
gainft  Chriftianity  ;  before  we  proceed  to  the  Consideration  of  the 
pofitive  Evidence  for  it,  and  the  Objections  againft  that  Evidence.b 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  fuppofed,  that  there  is  fome  peculiar 
Prefumption,  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  againft  the  Chrifti- 
an Scheme  of  things,  at  leaft  againft  Miracles ;  fo  as  that  ftron- 
ger  Evidence  is  necefTary  to  prove  the  Truth  and  Reality  of 
them,  than  would  be  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  other  Events, 
or  Matters  of  Fact.  Indeed  the  Confideration  of  this  fuppo- 
fed Prefumption,  cannot  but  be  thought  very  infignincant, 
by  many  Perfons:  Yet,  as.  it  belongs  to  the  Subject  of  this 
Treatife  ;  fo  it  may  tend  to  open  the  Mind,  and  remove 
fome  Prejudices :  however  needlefs  the  Confideration  of  it  be3 
upon  its  own  Account. 

i  Ch.  iii,  iv,  v,  vi.  b  Ch.  vii, 
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PART  I.  I  find  no  Appearance  of  a  Prefumption,  from  the  Analogy 
of  Nature,  againft  the  general  Scheme  of  Chriftianity,  that 
God  created  and  invifibly  governs  the  World  by  Jefus  Chrift ; 
and  by  him  alfo  will  hereafcer  judge  it  in  Righteoufnefs, 
i,  e.  render  to  every  one  according  to  his  Works:  and  that  good 
Men  are  under  the  fecret  Influence  of  his  Spirit.  Whether  thefe 
things  are,  or  are  not,  to  be  called  miraculous,  is,  perhaps,  on- 
ly a  Queftion  about  Words;  or  however,  is  of  no  Moment  in 
the  Cafe.  If  the  Analogy  of  Nature  raifes  any  Prefumption 
againft  this  general  Scheme  of  Chriftianity,  it  muft  be,  either  be- 
caufe  it  is  not  difcoverable  by  Reafon  or  Experience;  or  elfe, 
becaufe  it  is  unlike  That  Courfe  of  Nature,  which  is.  But 
Analogy  raifes  no  Prefumption  againft  the  Truth  of  this  Scheme, 
upon  either  of  thefe  Accounts. 


Firjl,  There  is  no  Prefumption,  from  Analogy,  againft  the 
Truth  of  it,  upon  Account  of  its  not  being  difcoverable  by 
Reafon  or  Experience.  For  fuppofe  one  who  never  heard  of 
Revelation,  of  the  moft  improved  Underftanding,  and  acquaint- 
ed with  Our  whole  Syftem  of  natural  Philofophy  and  natural 
Religion  ;  fuch  an  one  could  not  but  be  fenfible,  that  it  was  but 
a  very  fmall  Part  of  the  natural  and  moral  Syftem  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  which  he  was  acquainted  with.  He  could  not  but  be  fen- 
fible, that  there  muft  be  innumerable  things,  in  the  Difpenfa- 
tions  of  Providence  paft,  in  the  invifible  Government  over  the 
World  at  prefent  carrying  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come;  of  which 
he  was  wholly  ignorant, c  and  which  could  not  be  difcovered 
without  Revelation.  Whether  the  Scheme  of  Nature  be,  in 
the  ftricleft  Senfe,  infinite  or  not ;  it  is  evidently  vaft,  even  be- 
yond all  poffible  Imagination.  And  doubtlefs  That  Part  of  it, 
which  is  opened  to  our  View,  is  but  as  a  Point,  in  Comparifon 
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of  the  whole  Plan  of  Providence,  reaching  throughout  Eternity  CHAP. 
pail:  and  future ;  in  Comparifon  of  what  is  now  going  on,  in 
the  remote  Parts  of  the  boundlefs  Univerfe ;  nay  in  Comparifon  ^-^vW 
of  the  whole  Scheme  of  This  World.  And  therefore,  that 
Things  lye  beyond  the  natural  Reach  of  our  Faculties,  is  no 
Sort  of  Prefumption  againft  the  Truth  and  Reality  of  them ; 
becaufe  it  is  certain,  there  are  innumerable  things,  in  the  Confti- 
tution  and  Government  of  the  Univerfe,  which  are  thus  beyond 
the  natural  Reach  of  our  Faculties.  Secondly,  Analogy  raifes  no 
Prefumption,  againft  any  of  the  things  contained  in  this  general 
Doctrine  of  Scripture  now  mentioned,  upon  Account  of  their 
being  unlike  the  known  Courfe  of  Nature.  For  there  is  no  Pre- 
fumption at  all  from  Analogy,  that  the  whole  Courfe  of  things, 
or  divine  Government,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  every  thing 
in  it,  is  like  to  any  thing  in  That  which  is  known ;  and  there- 
fore no  peculiar  Prefumption  againft  any  thing  in  the  former, 
upon  Account  of  its  being  unlike  to  any  thing  in  th%  latter. 
And  in  the  Conftitution  and  natural  Government  of  the  World, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  Government  of  it,  we  fee  things,  in  a 
great  Degree,  unlike  one  another:  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  fuch  Unlikenefs  between  things  villble  and  invifible. 
However,  the  Scheme  of  Chriftianity  is  by  no  means  entirely 
unlike  the  Scheme  of  Nature ;  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
Part  of  this  Treatife. 

The  Notion  of  a  Miracle,  confidered  as  a  Proof  of  a  divine 
Miffion,  has  been  ftated  with  great  Exadtnefs  by  Divines  -,  and 
is,  I  think,  fufficiently  underftood  by  every  one.  There  are  al- 
fo  invifible  Miracles,  the  Incarnation  of  Chrift,  for  Inftance, 
which,  being  fecret,  cannot  be  alledged  as  a  Proof  of  fuch  a 
Miffion  ;  but  require  themfelves  to  be  proved  by  vifible  Miracle?. 
Revelation  itfelf  too,  is  miraculous  ;  and  Miracles  are  the  Proof 
of  it :  and  the  fuppofed  Prefumption  againft  thefe,    {hall  pre- 
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PART  fently  be  confidered.  All  which  I  have  been  obferving  here  is, 
II.        that,  whether  we  chufe  to  call  every  thing  in  the  Difpenfations 

{-/"V  >J  0f  Providence,  not  difcoverable  without  Revelation,  nor  like 
the  known  Courfe  of  things,  miraculous ;  and  whether  the  ge- 
neral chriftian  Difpenfation  now  mentioned,  is  to  be  called 
fo,  or  not;  the  foregoing  Obfervations  feem  certainly  to  (hew, 
that  there  is  no  Prefumption  againft  it,  from  the  Analogy  of 
Nature. 

II.  There  is  no  Prefumption,  from  Analogy,  againft  Operati- 
ons, fome  or  other,  which,  we  fhould  now  call  miraculous,  par- 
ticularly none  againft  a  Revelation,  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
World  ;  nothing  of  fuch  Prefumption  againft  it,  as  is  fuppofed 
to  be  implied  or  expreffed  in  the  Word,  miraculous.  For  a 
Miracle,  in  its  very  Notion,  is  relative  to  a  Courfe  of  Nature  ; 
and  implies  fomewhat  different  from  it,  confidered  as  being  fo. 
Now,  e^her  there  was  no  Courfe  of  Nature  at  the  Time  which 
we  are  fpeaking  of;  or  if  there  were,  we  are  not  acquainted, 
what  the  Courfe  of  Nature  is,  upon  the  firft  peopling  of  Worlds. 
And  therefore  the  Queftion,  whether  Mankind  had  a  Revelation 
made  to  them  at  That  Time,  is  to  be  confidered,  not  as  a  Quefti- 
on  concerning  a  Miracle,  but  as  a  common  Queftion  of  Fact. 
And  we  have  the  like  Reafon,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  to  admit  the 
Report  of  Tradition,  concerning  this  Queftion,  and  concerning 
common  Matters  of  Fact  of  the  fame  Antiquity ;  for  Inftance, 
what  Part  of  the  Earth  was  firft  peopled. 

Or  thus :  When  Mankind  was  firft  placed  in  this  State,  there 
was  a  Power  exerted,  totally  different  from  the  prefent  Courfe 
of  Nature.  Now,  whether  this  Power,  thus  wholly  different 
from  the  prefent  Courfe  of  Nature,  for  we  cannot  properly 
apply  to  it,  the  Word  miraculous ;  whether  This  Power  flopped 
immediately  after  it  had  made  Man,  or  went  on,  and  exerted 
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itfelf  farther  in  giving  him  a  Revelation,  is  a  Queftion  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
fame  Kind,  as  whether  an  ordinary  Power  exerted  itfelf  in  fuch        II. 
a  particular  Degree  and  Manner,  or  not. 

Or  fuppofe  the  Power  exerted  in  the  Formation  of  the  World, 
be  confidered  as  miraculous,  or  rather,  be  called  by  that  Name ; 
the  Cafe  will  not  be  different :  fince  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
fuch  a  Power  was  exerted.  For  fuppofing  it  acknowledged,  that 
our  Saviour  fpent  fome  Years  in  a  Courfe  of  working  Miracles : 
there  is  no  more  Prefumption,  worth  mentioning,  againft  his 
having  exerted  this  miraculous  Power,  in  a  certain  Degree  great- 
er, than  in  a  certain  Degree  lefs ;  in  one  or  two  more  Inftances, 
than  in  one  or  two  fewer ;  in  this,  than  in  another  Manner. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  can  be  no  peculiar  Prefumpti- 
on, from  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  againft  fuppofing  a  Revelati- 
on, when  Man  was  firft  placed  upon  the  Earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  leaf!  Intimation  in  Hiflo- 
ry  or  Tradition,  that  Religion  was  firft  reafoned  out ;  but  the 
whole  of  Hiftory  and  Tradition  makes  for  the  other  Side,  that  it 
came  into  the  World  by  Revelation.  Indeed  the  State  of  Reli- 
gion in  the  firft  Ages,  of  which  we  have  any  Account,  feems 
to  fuppofe  and  imply,  that  this  was  the  Original  of  it  amongft 
Mankind.  And  thefe  Reflections  together,  without  taking  in 
the  peculiar  Authority  of  Scripture,  amount  to  real  and  a  very 
material  Degree  of  Evidence,  that  there  was  a  Revelation  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  World.  Now  this,  as  it  is  a  Confirmation 
of  natural  Religion,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  the  former 
Part  of  this  Treatife  ; d  fo  likewife  it  has  a  Tendency  to  re- 
move any  Prejudices  againft  a  fubfequent  Revelation. 
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PART      III.    But  ftill  it  may  be  objected,    that  there  is  fome  peculiar 
H.         Prefumption,    from    Analogy,    againft   Miracles;    particularly 
*■'*  ^*   againft  Revelation,  after  the   Settlement  and  during  the  Conti- 
nuance of  a  Courfe  of  Nature. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  fuppofed  Prefumption,  it  is  to  be 
obferved  in  general  ;  that  before  we  can  have  Ground  for  raifing 
what  can,  with  any  Propriety,  be  called  an  Argument  from 
Analogy,  for,  or  againft,  Revelation  confidered  as  fomewhat 
miraculous,  we  muft  be  acquainted  with  a  fimilar  or  parallel 
Cafe.  But  the  Hiftory  of  fome  other  World,  feemingly,  in  like 
Circumftances  with  our  own,  is  no  more  than  a  parallel  Cafe; 
and  therefore  Nothing  fhort  of  This,  can  be  fo.  Yet,  could 
we  come  at  a  prefumptive  Proof,  for,  or  againft,  a  Revelation, 
from  being  informed,  whether  fuch  World  had  one,  or  not ; 
fuch  a  Proof,  being  drawn  from  one  fingle  Inftance  only,  muft 
be  infinitely  precarious.  More  particularly:  Firji  of  all;  There 
is  a  very  ftrong  Prefumption,  againft  common  fpeculative  Truths, 
and  againft  the  moft  ordinary  Fads,  before  the  Proof  of  them  j 
which  yet  is  overcome  by  aimoft  any  Proof.  There  is  a  Pre- 
fumption of  Millions  to  one,  againft  the  Story  of  Cafar,  or  of 
any  other  Man.  For  fuppofe  a  Number  of  common  Facts  fo 
and  fo  circumftanced,  of  which,  one  had  no  kind  of  Proof, 
fhould  happen  to  come  into  one's  Thoughts ;  every  one  would, 
without  any  poffible  Doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  falfe.  And  the 
like  may  be  faid  of  a  fingle  common  Fact.  And  from  hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  the  Queftion  of  Importance,  as  to  the  Matter  before 
us,  is,  concerning  the  Degree  of  the  peculiar  Prefumption  fup- 
pofed againft  Miracles ;  not  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  Pre- 
fumption at  all  againft  them.  For,  if  there  be  the  Prefumpti- 
on of  Millions  to  one,  againft  the  moft  common  Facts ;  What 
can  a  fmall  Prefumption  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar  ?  It  cannot  be  eftimated,  and  is  as  Nothing.     The 
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only  material  Queftion  is,  whether  there  be  any  fuch  Prelum pti-  CHAP. 
ons  againft  Miracles,  as  to  render  them  in  any  Sort  incredible.  U- 
Secondly,  If  we  leave  out  the  Confideration  of  Religion,  we  are 
in  fuch  total  Darknefs,  upon  what  Caufes,  Occafions,  Reafons, 
or  Circumftances,  the  prefent  Courfe  of  Nature  depends  ;  that 
there  does  not  appear  any  Improbability  for  or  againft  fuppofing, 
that  five  or  fix  thoufand  Years  may  have  given  Scope  for,  Cau- 
fes, Occafions,  Reafons,  or  Circumftances,  from  whence  mira- 
culous Interpofitions  may  have  arifen.  And  from  this,  joined 
with  the  foregoing,  Obfervation,  it  will  follow,  that  there  muft 
be  a  Prefumption,  beyond  all  Companion,  greater,  againft  the 
particular  common  Facts  juft  now  inftanced  in,  than  againft 
Miracles  in  general;  before  any  Evidence  of  either.  But, 
'Thirdly,  Take  in  the  Confideration  of  Religion,  or  the  moral 
Syftem  of  the  World,  and  then  we  fee  diftinct  particular  Rea- 
fons for  Miracles  j  to  afford  Mankind  Instruction  additional  to 
That  of  Nature,  and  to  atteft  the  Truth  of  it.  And  this  gives 
a  real  Credibility  to  the  Supposition,  that  it  might  be  Part  of 
the  original  Plan  of  things,  that  there  Should  be  miraculous  In- 
terpofitions. Then,  La/lly,  Miracles  muft  not  be  compared,  to 
common  natural  Events,  or  to  Events  which,  though  uncom- 
mon, are  Similar  to  what  we  daily  experience  ;  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary Phenomena  of  Nature.  And  then  the  Comparison  will  be 
between,  the  Prefumption  againft  Miracles;  and  the  Prefumption, 
againft  fuch  uncommon  Appearances,  fuppofe,  as  Comets,  and 
againft  there  being  any  fuch  Powers  in  Nature  as  Magnetifm 
and  Electricity,  So  contrary  to  the  Properties  of  other  Bodies 
not  endued  with  thefe  Powers.  i\nd  before  any  one  can  deter- 
mine, whether  there  be  any  peculiar  Prefumption  againft  Mi- 
racles, more  than  againft  other  extraordinary  things  ;  he  muft 
confider,  what,  upon  firft  hearing,  would  be  the  Prefumption 
againft  the  laft  mentioned  Appearances  and  Powers,  to  a  Perfon 
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PART  acquainted  only  with  the  daily,  monthly,  and  annual,  Courfe  of 
**•        Nature  refpecling  this  Earth,    and  with  thofe  common  Powers 
of  Matter  which  we  every  Day  fee. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude  ;  That  there  certainly  is  no  fuch  Pre- 
emption againft  Miracles,  as  to  render  them  in  any  wife  incre- 
dible :  That  on  the  contrary,  our  being  able  to  difcern  Reafons 
for  them,  gives  a  pofitive  Credibility  to  the  Hiftory  of  them, 
in  Cafes  where  thofe  Reafons  hold :  And  That  it  is  by  no  Means 
certain,  that  there  is  any  peculiar  Prefumption  at  all,  from  Ana- 
logy, even  in  the  lowefh  Degree,  againft  Miracles,  as  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  other  extraordinary  Phenomena  ;  though  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  perplex  the  Reader,  with  Inquiries  into  the  abftracl 
Nature  of  Evidence,  in  order  to  determine  a  Queflion,  which, 
without  fuch  Inquiries,  we  fee a  is  of  no  Importance. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  our  Incapacity  of  judging,  what  were  to 
he  expected  in  a  Revelation ;  and  the  Cre- 
dibility, from  Analogy,  that  it  mufi  con- 
tain things  appearing  liable  to  Objections. 


BESIDES  the  Objections  againft  the  Evidence  for  Chri-  CHAP. 
ftianity,  many  are  alledged  againft  the  Scheme  of  it ;  III. 
againft  the  whole  Manner  in  which  it  is  put  and  left  with  t^V^W 
the  World  ;  as  well  as  againft  feveral  particular  Relations  in  Scrip- 
ture :  Objections  drawn,  from  the  Deficiencies  of  Revelation  » 
from  things  in  it  appearing  to  Men  FooliJJ.mefs  ;a  from  its 
containing  matters  of  Offence,  which  have  led,  and  muft 
have  been  forefeen  would  lead,  into  ftrange  Enthufiafm  and 
Superftition,  and  be  made  to  ferve  the  Purpofes  of  Tyranny 
and  Wickednefs ;  from  its  not  being  univerfal ;  and,  which  is  a 
thing  of  the  fame  Kind,  from  its  Evidence  not  being  fo  convin- 
cing and  fatisfactory  as  it  might  have  been :  for  this  laft  is 
fometimes  turned  into  a  pofitive  Argument  againft  its  Truth.  b 
It  would  be  tedious,  indeed  impoffible,  to  enumerate  the  feve- 
ral Particulars  comprehended  under  the  Objections  here  referred 
to;  they  being  fo  various,  according  to  the  different  Fancies  of 
Men.  There  are  Perfons,  who  think  it  a  ftrong  Objection  a- 
gainft  the  Authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  compofed  by 
Rules  of  Art,  agreed  upon  by  Criticks,  for  polite  and  correct 
Writing.     And  the  Scorn  is  inexpreffible,  with  which  fome  of 
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A  R  T  the  prophetick  Parts  of  Scripture  are  treated :  partly  through 
II._      the  Rafhnefs  of  Interpreters ;    but  very  much  alfo,  on  Account 
of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figurative  Language,  in  which  they 
are  left  us.     Some  of  the  principal  things  of  this  Sort,  (hall  be 
particularly  confidered,   in  following  Chapters :   But  my  De- 
fign  at  prefent,  is  to  obferve  in  general,  with  refped  to  this 
whole  way  of  arguing,  that,  upon  Suppofition  of  a  Revelation, 
it  is  highly  credible  beforehand,    we  fhould   be  incompetent 
Judges  of  it,  to  a  great  Degree  ;  and  that  it  would  contain  ma- 
ny things  appearing   to  us  liable  to  great  Objections:    in  cafe 
we  judge  of   it  otherwife,  than   by  the  Analogy  of  Nature. 
And  therefore,    though   Objections    againft  the    Evidence    of 
Chriftianity,  are  moft  ferioufly  to  be  confidered  ;   yet  Objections 
againft  Chriftianity  itfelf,    are,  in  a  great  meafure,    frivolous: 
almoft  all  Objections  againft  it,  excepting  thofe  which  are  al- 
ledged,  againft  the  particular  Proofs  of  its  coming  from  God. 
I  exprefs  myfelf  with  Caution,  left  I  fhould  be  miftaken  to  vi- 
lify Reafon  ;  which  is  indeed  the  only  Faculty  we  have  where- 
with to  judge  concerning  any  thing,  even  Revelation  itfelf:  or 
be  mifunderftood   to  affert,    that  a  fuppofed  Revelation  cannot 
be  proved  falfe,  from  internal  Chara&ers.     For,  it  may  contain 
clear  Immoralities  or  Con tradid ions  j  and  either  of  thele  would 
prove  it  falfe:  Nor  will  I  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  Nothing 
e!fe    can   poffibly   render  any  fuppofed    Revelation   incredible. 
Yet  ftill  the  Obfervation  above,  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  Doubt, 
that  Objections  againft  Chriftianity,  as  diftinguifhed  frem  Objec- 
tions againft  its  Evidence,  are  frivolous.     To  make  out  This,  is 
the  general  Defign  of  the  following  Chapter.     And  with  regard 
to  the  whole  of  it,    I   cannot  but   particularly  wifh,    that   the 
Proofs  might  be  attended  to  ;  rather  than  the  Affertions  cavelled 
at,  upon  Account  of  any  unacceptable  Confequences,  whether 
real  or  fuppofed,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.     For,  after 
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all,  That  which  is  true,  muft  be  admitted,  though  it  fhould  fhewC  HAP- 
us,  the  Shortnefs  of  our  Faculties;  and  that  we  are  in  no  wife        III. 
Judges    of   many  things,    of   which  we  are  apt  to  think  our-  t-/"V\J 
felves  very  competent  ones.     Nor  will   this   be   any  Objection 
with  reafonable  Men,    at  leaft  upon  fecond  Thought,    it  will 
not  be  any  Objection  with  fuch,  againft  the  Juftnefs  of  the  fol- 
lowing Obfervations. 

As  God  governs  the  World,  and  inftructs  his  Creatures,  ac- 
cording to  certain  Laws  or  Rules,  in  the  known  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture ;  known  by  Reafcn  together  with  Experience  :  fo  the  Scrip- 
ture informs  us  of  a  Scheme  of  divine  Providence  additional  to 
this.  It  relates,  that  God  has,  by  Revelation,  inftrudted  Men 
in  things  concerning  his  Government,  which  they  could  not 
otherwife  have  known ;  and  reminded  them  of  things,  which 
they  might :  and  attefted  the  Truth  of  the  whole,  by  Miracles. 
Now  if  the  natural  and  the  revealed  Difpenfation  of  things,  are 
both  from  God,  coincide  with  each  other,  and  together  make 
up  one  Scheme  of  Providence ;  our  being  incompetent  Judges 
of  one,  muft  render  it  credible,  that  we  may  be  incompetent 
Judges  alfo  of  the  other.  Since,  upon  Experience,  the  acknow- 
ledged Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  is  found  to  be  great- 
ly different  from  what,  before  Experience,  would  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  fuch  as,  Men  fancy,  there  lie  great  Objections  againft ; 
this  renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible,  that  they  may  find 
the  revealed  Difpenfation  likewife,  if  they  judge  of  it  as  they 
do  of  the  Conftitution  of  Nature,  very  different  from  Expecta- 
tions formed  beforehand,  and  liable,  in  Appearance,  to  great 
Objections:  Objections,  againft  the  Scheme  itfelf,  and  againft 
the  Degrees  and  Manners  of  the  miraculous  Interpofitions,  by 
which  it  was  attefted  and  carried  on.  Thus  fuppofe  a  Prince 
to  govern  his  Dominions  in  the  wifeft  Manner  poffible,  by  com- 
mon known  Laws  j   and  that  upon  fome  Exigencies  he  fhould 
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PART  fufpend  thefe  Laws,  and  govern,  in  feveral  Instances,  in  a  differ- 
II-  ent  Manner:  If  one  of  his  Subje&s  were  not  a  competent  Judge 
beforehand,  by  what  common  Rules,  the  Government  fhould  or 
would  be  carried  on ;  it  could  not  be  expected,  that  the  fame 
Perfon  would  be  a  competent  Judge,  in  what  Exigencies,  or  in 
what  Manner,  or  to  what  Degree,  thofe  Laws  commonly  ob- 
ferved,  would  be  fufpended  or  deviated  from.  If  he  were  not 
a  Judge  of  the  Wifdom  of  the  ordinary  Adminiftration,  there  is 
no  Reafon  to  think,  he  would  be  'a  Judge  of  the  Wifdom  of  the 
extraordinary.  If  he  thought  he  had  Objections  againft  the  for- 
mer, doubtlefs,  it  is  highly  fuppofeable,  he  might  think  alfo, 
that  he  had  Objections  againft  the  latter.  And  thus,  as  we  fall 
into  infinite  Follies  and  Miftakes,  whenever  we  pretend,  other- 
wife  than  from  Experience  and  Analogy,  to  judge  of  the  Con- 
ftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature ;  it  is  evidently  fuppofeable  be- 
forehand, that  we  fhould  fall  into  as  great,  in  pretending  to 
judge,  in  like  Manner,  concerning  Revelation.  Nor  is  there 
any  more  Ground  to  expect,  that  this  latter  fhould  appear  to  us, 
clear  of  Objections,  than  that  the  former  fhould. 

Thefe  Obfervations  relating  to  the  Whole  of  Chriflianity, 
are  applicable  to  Infpiration  in  particular.  As  we  are  in  no  Sort 
Judges  beforehand,  by  what  Laws  or  Rules,  in  what  Degree, 
or  by  what  Means,  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  God 
would  naturally  inflruct  us ;  fo,  upon  Suppofition  of  his  afford- 
ing us  Light  and  Inflruction  by  Revelation,  additional  to  what 
he  has  afforded  us  by  Reafon  and  Experience,  we  are  in  no  Sort 
Judges,  by  what  Methods  and  in  what  Proportion,  it  were  to 
be  expected,  that  this  fupernatural  Light  and  Inftruction  would 
be  afforded  us.  We  know  not  beforehand,  what  Degree  or 
Kind  of  natural  Information,  it  were  to  be  expected  God  would 
afford  Men,  each  by  his  own  Reafon  and  Experience;  nor  how 
far  He  would  enable,  and  effectually  difpofe  them  to  commu- 
nicate 
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nicate  it,  whatever  it  fliould  be,  to  each  other  ;  nor  whether  the  C  H  A  P. 
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Evidence  of  it  would  be,  certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful;      J^~. 
nor  whether  it  would  be  given  with  equal  Clearnefs  and  Con- 
viction to  all:  Nor  could  we  guefs,  upon  any  good  Ground  I 
mean,  whether  natural  Knowledge,  or  even   the  Faculty  itfelf, 
by  which  we  are  capable  of  attaining  it,  Reafon,  would  be  given 
us,  at  once,  or  gradually.  In  like  Manner,  we  are  wholly  ignorant, 
what  Degree  of  new  Knowledge,  it   were  to  be  expected,  God 
would  give  Mankind  by  Revelation,   upon   Suppoficion  of  his 
affording  one :    or  how  far,  or  in  what  Way,  he  would  inter- 
pofe  miraculoufly,  to  qualify  them,  to  whom  he  fliould  origi- 
nally make  the  Revelation,  for  communicating  the  Knowledge 
given  by  it ;  and  to  fecure  their  doing  it  to  the  Age  in  which 
they  fliould  live  ;  and  to  fecure  its  being  tranfmitted  to  Pofterity. 
We  are  equally  ignorant,  whether  the  Evidence  of  it  would  be, 
certain,  or  highly  probable,  or  doubtful;'  or  whether  all  who 
fhould  have,  any  Degree  of  Instruction  from  it,  and  any  Degree  • 
of  Evidence  of  its  Truth,    would  have  the  fame  ;  or  whether 
the  Scheme  would  be  revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded,  gradually. 
Nay  we  are  not  in  any  Sort  able  to  judge,  whether  it  were  to 
have  been  expected,  that  the  Revelation  fhould  have  been  com- 
mitted to  Writing ;     or  left  to  be  handed  down,   and  confe- 
quently  corrupted,  by  verbal  Tradition,  and  at  length  funk  un- 
der it ;   If  Mankind  fo  pleafed,  and  during  fuch  Time  as  they 
are  permitted,  in  the  Degree  they  evidently  are,  to  act  as  they 
will. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  Revelation  in  fome  of  the  above- 
mentioned    Circumftances  ;    one,    for    Inftance,     which    was 
not  committed   to   Writing   and   thus  fecured    againfr.  Danger 
of  Corruption,    would  not  have  anfwered  its  Purpofe.     I  afks  , 
what  Purpofe?     It  would   not   have    anfwered   all  the   Pur- 

l  See  Ch.  vi. 
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PART  pofes,  which  it  has  now  anfwered,  and  in  the  fame  Degree  ;  but 
II.        it  would  have  anfwered  others,  or  the  fame  in  different  Degrees. 
And  which  of  thefe,  were  the  Purpofes  of  God,  and  beft  fell  in 
with  his  general  Government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  determi- 
ned beforehand. 

Now  if  we  have  no  Principles  of  Reafon,  upon  which  to 
judge  beforehand,  how,  it  were  to  be  expected,  Revelation 
mould  have  been  left,  or  what  was  moft  fuitable  to  the  divine 
Plan  of  Government,  in  any  of  the  forementioned  Refpedts ;  it 
muft  be  quite  frivolous  to  object:  afterwards  as  to  any  of  them, 
againft  its  being  left  in  one  way,  rather  than  another  :  For  this 
would  be  to  object  againft  things,  upon  Account  of  their  being 
different  from  Expectations,  which  have  been  fhewn  to  be  with- 
out Reafon.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  the  only  Queftion  concern- 
ing the  Truth  of  Chriftianity,  is,  whether  it  be  a  real  Revela- 
tion ;  not  whether  it  be  attended  with  every  Circumftance  which 
we  fhould  have  looked  for :  and  concerning  the  Authority  of 
Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims  to  be ;  not  whether  it 
be  a  Book  of  fuch  Sort,  and  fo  promulged,  as  weak  Men  are 
apt  to  fancy,  a  Book  containing  a  divine  Revelation  fhould  be. 
And  therefore,  neither  Obfcurity,  nor  feeming  Inaccuracy  of  Stile, 
nor  various  Readings,  nor  early  Difputes  about  the  Authors  of 
particular  Parts  ;  nor  any  other  things  of  the  like  Kind,  though 
they  had  been  much  more  confiderable  in  Degree  than  they  are, 
could  overthrow  the  Authority  of  the  Scripture  :  unlels  the  Pro- 
phets, Apoftles,  or  our  Lord,  had  promifed,  that  the  Book  con- 
taining the  divine  Revelation,  fhould  be  fecure  from  thofe  things. 
Nor  indeed  can  any  Objections  overthrow  fuch  a  Kind  of  Reve- 
lation as  the  Chriftian  claims  to  be,  fince  there  are  no  Objections 
againft  the  Morality  of  it, d  but  fuch  as  can  fhew,  that  there  is 
no  Proof  of  Miracles  wrought  originally  in  Atteftation  of  it; 

'  p.  182,  183. 
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no  Appearance  of  any  thing  miraculous  in  its  obtaining  in  the  C  H  A  P. 
World;  nor  any  of  Prophecy,  that  is,  of  Events  foretold,  which       III. 
human  Sagacity  could  not  forefee.     If  it  can  be  fhewn,  that  the  l^V%J~ 
Proof  alledged  for  all  thefe,  is  abfolutely  none  at  all,  then  is  Reve- 
lation overturned.  But  were  it  allowed,  that  the  Proof  of  any  one  or 
all  of  them,  is  lower  than  is  allowed  ;  yet,  whilft  any  Proof  of 
them  remains,  Revelation  will  fland  upon  much  the  fame  Foot 
it  does  at  prefent,  as  to  all  the  Purpofes  of  Life  and  Practice, 
and  ought  to  have  the  like  Influence  upon  our  Behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  Obfervations  too,  it  will  follow,  and 
thofe  who  will  thoroughly  examine  into  Revelation,  will  find  it 
worth  remarking;  that  there  are  feveral  Ways  of  arguing, 
which,  though  juft  with  Regard  to  other  Writings,  are  not  ap- 
plicable to  Scripture.  We  cannot  argue,  for  Inftance,  that  This  i 
cannot  be  the  Senfe  or  Intent  of  fuch  a  Paffage  of  Scripture  ;  for 
if  it  had,  it  would  have  been  expreft  more  plainly,  or  have 
been  reprefented  under  a  more  apt  Figure  or  Hieroglyphick: 
Yet  we  may  juftly  argue  thus,  with  refpect  to  common  Books* 
And  the  Reafon  of  this  Difference  is  very  evident ;  that  in  Scrip- 
ture, we  are  not  competent  Judges,  as  we  are  in  common  Books, 
how  plainly,  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  what  is  the  true 
Senfe  fliould  have  been  expreft,  or  under  how  apt  an  Image, 
figured.  The  only  Queftion  is,  what  Appearance  there  is,  that 
This  is  the  Senfe ;  and  fcarce  at  all,  how  much  more  determi-. 
nately  or  accurately  it  might  have  been  expreft  or  figured.  . 

"  But  is  it  not  Self-evident,  that  internal  Improbabilities  of; 
"  all  Kinds,  weaken  external  probable  Proof?"  Doubtlefs.     But 
to  what  practical  Purpofe  can  this  be  alledged  here,  when  it 
has  been  proved  before,6  that  real  internal  Improbabilities  which 
rife  even  to  moral  Certainty,  are  overcome  by  the  moil  ordinary 

«  p.  166. 
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PART  Teftimony  ;  and  when  it  now  has  been  made  appear,    that  we 
Jf*-        fcarce  know  what  are  Improbabilities,  as  to  the  Matter  we  are 
here  confidering :  as  it  will  farther  appear  from  what  follows. 

For  though  from  the  Obfervations  above  made,  it  is  manifeft, 
that  we  are  not  in  any  Sort  competent  Judges,  what  fupernatu- 
ral  Inftruction   were  to  have  been  expected ;    and  though  it  is 
Self-evident,  that  the  Objections  of  an  incompetent  Judgment 
mutt  be  frivolous:  Yet  it  may  be  proper  to  go  one  Step  farther  and 
obferve  ;  that  if  Men  will  be  regardlefs  of  thefe  things,  and  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  the  Scripture  by  preconceived  Expectations,  the 
Analogy  of  Nature  fhews  beforehand,  not  only  that  it  is  highly 
credible,  they  may,  but  alfo  probable  that  they  will,  imagine  they 
have  ftrong  Objections  againft  it,  however  really  unexceptionable: 
for  fo,  prior  to  Experience,  they  would  think  they  had,  againft, 
the  Circumftances  and  Degrees  and  the  whole  Manner  of  That 
Inftruction,  which  is  afforded   by  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture.    Were  this  Inftruction  which  God  affords,  to  brute  Crea- 
tures, by  Inftincts  and  mere  Propenfions,   and  to  Mankind,  by 
thefe  together  with  Reafon,  Matter  of  probable  Proof,  and  not 
of   certain  Obfervation ;  it  would  be  rejected  as  incredible,    in 
many   Inftances  of   it,    only  upon  Account  of  the  Means,   by 
which  this  Inftruction  is  given,  the  feeming  Difproportions,  the 
Limitations,  neceffary  Conditions,  and  Circumftances  of  it.    For 
Inftance:  Would  it  not  have  been  thought  highly  improbable,  that 
Men  fhould  have  been  fo  much  more  capable  of   difcovering, 
even  to  Certainty,  the  general  Laws  of  Matter,  and  the  Mag- 
nitudes Paths  and  Revolutions  of  the  heavenly  Bodies ;    than 
the  Occalions  and  Cures  of  Diftempers,  and  many  other  things, 
in  which,    human  Life  feems  fo  much  more  nearly  concerned, 
than  in  Aftronomy  ?  How  capricious  and  irregular  a  Way  of 
Information,  would  it  be  faid,  is  That  of  Invention,   by  Means 
of  which,  Nature  inftructs  us  in  Matters  of  Science,  and  in 
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many  things,  upon  which  the  Affairs  of  the  World  greatly  de-  C  H  A  P. 
pend*  That  a  Man  mould,  by  this  Faculty,  be  made  acquaint-       M. 
ed  with  a  thing  in  an  Inftant,  when  perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  L/^V^^ 
fomewhat  elfe,   which  he  has  in  vain  been  fearching  after,  ic 
may  be,  for  Years.     So  likewife  the  Imperfections  attending  the 
only  Method,  by  which  Nature  enables  and  directs  us  to  com- 
municate our  Thoughts  to  each  other,  are  innumerable.     Lan- 
guage is,  in  its  very  Nature,  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable  to  in- 
finite Abufe,    even  from  Negligence ;    and  fo  liable  to  it  from 
Defign,  that  every  Man  can  deceive  and  betray  by  it.     And,  to 
mention  but  one  Inftance  more  ;  that  Brutes,   without  Reafon, 
fhould  act,  in  many  Refpects,    with  a  Sagacity  and  Forefight 
vaftly  greater  than  what  Men  have  in  thofe  Refpects,  would  be 
thought  impofhble.     Yet  it  is  certain  they  do  act  with  fuch  fu- 
perior  Forefight :   whether  it  be  their  own  indeed,  is  another 
Queftion.     From  thefe  things,  it  is  highly  credible  beforehand, 
that  upon  Suppofition  God  fhould  afford  Men  fome  additional 
Inftruction  by  Revelation,  it  would  be  with  Circumftances,  in 
Manners,  Degrees  and  Refpects,  which  we  fhould  be  apt  to  fan- 
cy we  had  great  Objections  againft ;   againft  the  Credibility  of. 
Nor  are  the  Objections  againft  the  Scripture,  nor  againft  Chri- 
ftianity  in  general,  at  all  more  or  greater,  than  the  Analogy  of 
Nature  would  before  hand — not  perhaps  give  Ground  to  ex- 
pect ;  for  this  Analogy  may  not  be  fufficient,  in  fome  Cafes,  to 
ground  an  Expectation  upon ;   but  no  more  nor  greater,  than 
Analogy  would  fhew  it,  beforehand,  to  be  fuppofeable  and  cre- 
dible, that  there  might  feem  to  lie  againft  Revelation. 

By  applying  thefe  general  Obfervations,  to  a  particular  Ob- 
jection, it  will  be  more  diftinctly  feen,  how  they  are  applicable 
to  others  of  the  like  Kind ;  and  indeed  to  almoft  all  Objecti- 
ons againft  Chriftianity,  as  diftinguifhed  from  Objections  againft 
its  Evidence.    It  appears  from  Scripture,  that,  as  it  was  not 

A  a  unufual 
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PART  unufual  in  the  Apoftolick  Age,  for  Peribns,  upon  their  Con- 
II.        verfion  to  Chriftianity,    to  have  been  endued  with  miraculous 

^"V"\J  Gifts  j  fo,  that  fome  of  thofe  Perfons  exercifed  thefe  Gifts  in  a 
flrangely  irregular  and  diforderly  Manner.  And  this  is  made  an 
Objection  againft  their  being  really  miraculous.  Now  the  fore- 
going Obfervations  quite  remove  this  Objection,  how  confidera- 
ble  foever  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight.  For,  confider  a  Perfon 
endued  with  any  of  thefe  Gifts ;  for  Inftance,  That  of  Tongues: 
It  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he  had  the  fame  Power  over  this  mi- 
raculous Gift,  as  he  would  have  had  over  it,  had  it  been  the 
Effect  of  Habit,  of  Study  and  Ufe,  as  it  ordinarily  is ;  or  the 
fame  Power  over  it,  as  he  had  over  any  other  natural  Endow- 
ment. Confequently,  he  would  ufe  it  in  the  fame  Manner  he 
did  any  other ;  either  regularly  and  upon  proper  Occafions  only, 
or  irregularly  and  upon  improper  ones:  according  to  his  Senfe 
of  Decency,  and  his  Character  of  Prudence.  Where  then  is 
the  Objection  ?  Why,  if  this  miraculous  Power  was  indeed  given 
to  the  World,  to  propagate  Chriftianity  and  atteft  the  Truth  of  it, 
we  might,  it  feems,  have  expected,  that  other  fort  of  Perfons  fliould 
have  been  chofen  to  be  inverted  with  it ;  or  that  thefe  mould,  at 
the  fame  Time,  have  been  endued  with  Prudence  ;  or  that  they 
mould  have  been,  continually,  reftrained  and  directed  in  the 
Exercife  of  it:  i.e.  that  God  (hould  have  miraculoufly  inter- 
pofed,  if  at  all,  in  a  different  Manner  or  higher  Degree.  But 
from  the  Obfervations  made  above,  it  is  undeniably  evident,  that 
we  are  not  Judges,  in  what  Degrees  and  Manners,  it  were  to 
have  been  expected,  he  mould  miraculoufly  interpofe;  upon 
Suppofirion  of  his  doing  it  in  fome  Degree  and  Manner.  Nor, 
in  the  natural  Courfe  of  Providence,  are  fuperior  Gifts  of  Me- 
mory, Eloquence,  Knowledge,  and  other  Talents  of  great  In- 
fluence, conferred  only  on  Perfons  of  Prudence  and  Decency, 
or  fuch  as  are  difpofed  to  make  the  propereft  Ufe  of  them. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  the  Inftrudtion  and  Admonition  naturally  afforded  us  for  C  H  A  P. 
the  Conduct  of  Life,  particularly  in  our  Education,  commonly       III. 
the  mofl  fuited  to  recommend  it}  but  often  with  Circumftances    V>"VN»/ 
apt  to  prejudice  us  againit,  fuch  Inftruclion. 

One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great  Refemblance  be- 
tween the  Light  of  Nature  and  of  Revelation,  in  feveral  other 
Refpedts.  Practical  Chriftianity,  or  That  Faith  and  Behaviour 
which  renders  a  Man  a  Christian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  thing  ; 
like  the  common  Rules  of  Conduct  with  Refpect  to  our  ordina- 
ry temporal  Affairs.  The  more  diftincf  and  particular  Know- 
ledge of  thofe  things,  the  Study  of  which,  the  Apoflle  calls, 
going  on  unto  Perfection, f  and  of  the  prophetick  Parts  of  Reve- 
lation, like  many  Parts  of  natural  and  even  civil  Knowledge ; 
may  require  very  exact  Thought,  and  careful  Confideration. 
The  Hindrances  too,  of  natural,  and  of  fupernatural  Light  and 
Knowledge,  have  been  of  the  fame  Kind.  And  as,  it  is  owned, 
the  whole  Scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  underflood,  fo,  if  it  ever 
comes  to  be  underflood,  before  the  Rejiitution  of  all  things^  and 
without  miraculous  Interpofitions ;  it  muft  be  in  the  fame  Way 
as  natural  Knowledge  is  come  at :  by  the  Continuance  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  Learning  and  of  Liberty ;  and  by  particular  Perfons  at- 
tending to,  comparing  and  purfuing,  Intimations  fcattered  up 
and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  difregarded  by  the  Ge- 
nerality of  the  World.  For,  this  is  the  Way,  in  which,  all  Im- 
provements are  made ;  by  thoughtful  Mens  tracing  on  obfcure 
Hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  us  by  Nature  accidentally,  or  which 
feem  to  come  into  our  Minds  by  Chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all  incre- 
dible, that  a  Book,  which  has  been  fo  long  in  the  Poffeflion  of 
Mankind,  mould  contain  many  Truths  as  yet  undifcovered. 
For,  all  the  fame  Phenomena,  and  the  fame  Faculties  of  Invefti- 
gation,  from  which,  fuch  great  Difcoveries  in  natural  Knovv- 

'"  Hcb.  vi.  i.  8  Afts  iii.  21. 
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PART  ledge,  have  been  made  in  the  prefent  and  laft  Age,  were  equally 

II.        in   the  PofTeflion  of  Mankind,  feveral   thoufand  Years  before. 

iy~^^J  And  poflibly  it  might  be  intended,  that  Events,  as  they  come  to 

pafs,  fliould  open  and  afcertain  the  Meaning  of  feveral  Parts  cf 

Scripture. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  Analogy  fails  in  a  material  Re- 
fpectj  for,  that  natural  Knowledge  is  of  a  little  or  no  Confe- 
quence.  But  I  have  been  fpeaking  of  the  general  Inftruclion, 
which  Nature  does  or  does  not  afford  us.  And  befides,  fome 
Parts  of  natural  Knowledge,  in  the  more  common  reftrained 
Senfe  of  the  Words,  are  of  the  greateft  Confequence  to  the  Eafe 
and  Convenience  of  Life.  But  fuppofe  the  Analogy  did,  as  it 
does  not,  fail  in  this  Refpect ;  yet  it  might  be  abundantly  fup- 
plied,  from  the  whole  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature: 
which  fliews,  that  God  does  not  difpenfe  his  Gifts,  according  to 
our  Notions  of  the  Advantage  and  Confequence  they  would  be 
of  to  us.  And  This  in  general,  with  his  Method  of  difpenfing 
Knowledge  in  particular,  would  together  make  out  an  Analogy 
full  to  the  Point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  ftill  farther  and  more  generally  ;  "  The 
ct  Scripture  reprefents  the  World  as  in  a  State  of  Ruin,  and 
"  Chriftianity  as  an  Expedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in  thefe  Re- 
"  fpects  where  Nature  fails;  in  particular,  to  fupply  the  Defici- 
"  encies  of  natural  Light.  Is  it  credible  then,  that  fo  many 
"  Ages  mould  have  been  let  pafs,  before  a  matter  of  fuch  a 
"  Sort,  of  fo  great  and  fo  general  Importance,  was  made  known 
«'  to  Mankind ;  and  then,  that  it  fliould  be  made  known  to  fo  fmall 
"  a  Part  of  them  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  Supply  fliould  be 
'■  fo  very  deficient,  fhould  have  the  like  Obfcurity  and  Doubt- 
"  fulnefs,  be  liable  to  the  like  Perverfions,    in  fhort,  lie  open 
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"  to  all  the  like  Objections,  as  the  Light  of  Nature  itfelf  ?"  a  C  H  A  p. 
Without  determining  how  far  this  in  Fact  is  fo,  I  anfvver;  It  is  J^i 
by  no  Means  incredible,  that  it  might  be  fo,  if  the  Light  of  Na 
ture  and  of  Revelation,  be  from  the  fame  hand.  Men  are  na- 
turally liable  to  Difeafes,  for  which  God,  in  his  good  Provi- 
dence, has  provided  natural  Remedies. h  But  Remedies  exift- 
ing  in  Nature,  have  been  unknown  to  Mankind  for  many  Ages ; 
are  known  but  to  few  now;  probably  many  valuable  ones  are 
not  known  yet.  Great  has  been  and  is  the  Obfcurity  and  Diffi- 
culty, in  the  Nature  and  Application  of  them.  Circumftances 
feem  often  to  make  them  very  improper,  where  they  are  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  It  is,  after  long  Labour  and  Study  and  many 
unfuccefsful  Endeavours,  that  they  are  brought  to  be  as  ufefu!, 
as  they  are ;  after  high  Contempt  and  abfolute  Rejection  of  the 
moil  ufeful  we  have ;  and  after  Difputes  and  Doubts,  which  have 
feemed  to  be  endlefs.  The  bed  Remedies  too,  when  unlkil- 
fully,  much  more  if  difhoneftly,  applied,  may  produce  new 
Difeafes:  what  will  be  the  Succefs  of  them,  is  often  doubt- 
ful :  for  many  Difeafes,  thefe  Remedies  are  not  effectual : 
-where  they  are,  it  is  often  very  flowly :  and  the  Application 
of  them,  and  the  neceffary  Regimen  accompanying  it,  is, 
not  uncommonly,  fo  difagreeable,  that  fome  will  not  fubmit 
to  them ;  and  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  Excufe,  that  if  they 
would,  it  is  not  certain,  whether  it  would  be  fuccefsful.  And 
many  Perfons,  who  labour  under  Difeafes,  for  which  there  are 
known  natural  Remedies,  are  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  always,  if 
ever,  in  the  Way  of  them.  In  a  Word,  thefe  Remedies  which 
Nature  has  provided  for  Difeafes,  are  neither  certain,  perfect, 
nor  univerfal.  And  indeed  the  fame  Principles  of  arguing, 
which  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  they  muft  be  {o,  would 
lead  us  likewife  to  conclude,  that  there  could  be  no  Occa- 
fion  for  them,     i.  e.  that  there  could  be  no  Difeafes  at  alL 

e  Ch.  vi.  h  Sec  Ch.  v.  .      , 
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PART  And  therefore,  our  Experience  that  there  are  Difeafes,  (hews, 
that  it  is  credible  beforehand,  upon  Suppofition  Nature  has 
provided  Remedies  for  them,  that  thefe  Remedies  may  be,  as  by 
Experience  we  find  they  are,  not  certain,  nor  perfect,  nor 
univerfal ;  becaufe  it  mews,  that  the  Principles  upon  which  wc 
mould  expect  the  contrary,  are  fallacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  juft  Confequence  from  all  thefe 
things  ?  Not  that  Reafon  is  no  Judge  of  what  is  offered  to 
us  as  being  of  divine  Revelation.  For,  this  would  be  to  infer, 
that  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  any  thing,  becaufe  we  are  una- 
ble to  judge  of  all  things.  Reafon  can,  and  it  ought  to  judge,  not 
only  of  the  Meaning,  but  alfo  of  the  Morality  and  the  Evidence, 
of  Revelation.  It  is  the  Province  of  Reafon,  firft,  to  judge  of 
the  Morality  of  the  Scripture;  /.  e.  not  whether  it  contains 
things  different  from  what  we  mould  have  expected,  from  a 
wife,  juft  and  good  Being  ;  for  Objections  from  hence  have  been 
now  obviated  :  but  whether  it  contains  things  plainly  contra- 
dictory to  Wifdom,  Juftice  or  Goodnefs ;  to  what  the  Light  of 
Nature  teaches  us  of  God.  And  I  know  nothing  of  this  Sort 
objected  againfl  Scripture,  unlefs  in  fuch  Objections  as  are  form- 
ed upon  Suppofition,  that  the  Conftitution  of  Nature  is  contradic- 
tory to  Wifdom,  Juftice  or  Goodnefs ;  which  moft  certainly  it  is 
not.  Indeed  there  are  fome  particular  Precepts  in  Scripture,  given  to 
particular  Perfons,  requiring  Actions,  which  would  be  immoral 
and  vitious,  were  it  not  for  fuch  Precepts.  But  it  is  eafy  to  fee, 
that  all  thefe  are  of  fuch  a  Kind,  as  that  the  Precept  changes 
the  whole  Nature  of  the  Cafe  and  of  the  Action ;  and  both  con- 
stitutes, and  mews,  That  not  to  be  unjuft  or  immoral,  which, 
prior  to  the  Precept,  muft  have  appeared  and  really  have  been 
lo:  which  may  well  be,  fince  none  of  thefe  Precepts  are  con- 
trary to  immutable  Morality.  If  it  were  commanded,  to  culti- 
vate the  Principles,  and  act  from  the  Spirit,  of  Treachery,  Ingra- 
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titude,  Cruelty ;  the  Command  would  not  alter  the  Nature  of  the  C  H  A  P. 
Cafe  or  of  the  Action,  in  any  of  thefe  Inftances.  But  it  is  III. 
quite  otherwife  in  Precepts,  which  require  only  the  doing  an  L/'V'O 
external  Action  ;  for  Inftance,  taking  away  the  Property  or  Life 
of  any.  For,  Men  have  no  Right  to  either,  but  what  arifes  fole- 
ly  from  the  Grant  of  God  :  When  this  Grant  is  revoked,  they 
ceafe  to  have  any  Right  at  all,  in  either :  And  when  this  Re- 
vocation is  made  known,  as  furely  it  is  poffible  it  may  be,  it 
mull  ceafe  to  be  unjuft  to  deprive  them  of  either.  And  though 
a  Courfe  of  external  Acts,  which,  without  Command,  would 
be  immoral,  muft  make  an  immoral  Habit ;  yet,  a  few  detach- 
ed Commands  have  no  fuch  natural  Tendency.  I  thought  pro- 
per to  fay  thus  much,  of  the  few  Scripture  Precepts  requiring, 
not  vitious  Actions,  but  Actions  which  would  have  been  vicious 
but  for  fuch  Precepts ;  becaufe  they  are  fometimes  weakly  urged 
as  immoral,  and  great  Weight  is  laid  upon  Objections  drawn 
from  them.  But  to  me,  there  feems  no  Difficulty  at  all  in  thefe 
Precepts,  but  what  arifes  from  their  being  Offences,  i.  e.  from 
their  being  liable  to  be  perverted,  as  indeed  they  are ;  to  ferve 
the  mod  horrid  Purpofes,  by  wicked  defigning  Men  ;  and,  per- 
haps, to  miflead  the  weak  and  enthufiaftick.  And  Objections  • 
from  this  Head,  are  not  Objections  againft  Revelation  ;  but 
againft  the  whole  Notion  of  Religion,  as  a  Trial,  and  againft  the 
general  Conftitution  of  Nature.  Reafon,  in  the  next  Place,  is 
able,  and  muft  judge,  of  the  Evidence  of  Revelation,  and  of  the 
Objections  urged  againft  That  Evidence;  which  fhall  be  the. 
Subjedt  of  a  following  Chapter.' 

But  the  Confequence  of  the  foregoing  Obfervations,  is,  that 
the  Queftion,  upon  which  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity  depends,  is 
fcarce  at  all,  what  Objections  there  are  againft  its  Scheme,  fince 
there  are  none  againft  the  Morality  of  it;  but  what  Objcftiom 
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PART  there  are  againft  its  Evidence  :  or,  what  Proof  there  remains  of 
H.  it,  after  due  Allowances  made  for  the  Objections  againjl  That 
Proof:  Becaufe  it  has  been  fhewn,  that  the  Objections  againji 
Chri/lianity,  as  dijlinguiped  from  Objections  againjl  its  Evidence, 
are  frivolous.  For  furely  very  little  Weight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to 
be  laid  upon  a  way  of  arguing  and  objecting,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  general  Conftitution  of  Nature,  Experience  fhews 
not  to  be  conclufive  ;  and  fuch,  I  think,  is  the  Whole  way  of 
objecting  treated  of  throughout  this  Chapter.  It  is  refolveable 
into  Principles,  and  goes  upon  Suppositions,  which  miflead  us 
to  think,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  would  not  act,  as  we  ex- 
perience He  does ;  or  would  act,  in  fuch  and  fuch  Cafes,  as  we 
experience  He  does  not,  in  like  Cafes.  But  the  Unreafonablenefs 
of  this  Way  of  objecting,  will  appear  yet  more  evidently  from 
hence,  that  the  chief  things  thus  objected  againft,  are  juftified, 
as  fhall  be  farther  fhown,k  by  diftinct,  particular,  and  full  Ana- 
logies, in  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembred,  that,  as  frivolous  as  Objections  of 
the  foregoing  Sort  againft  Revelation,  are,  yet,  when  a  fuppo- 
fed  Revelation,  is  more  confiftent  with  itfelf,  and  has  a  more 
general  and  uniform  Tendency  to  promote  Virtue,  than,  all  Cir- 
cumftances  confidered,  could  have  been  expected  from  Enthufi- 
afm  and  political  Views;  this  is  a  prefumptive  Proof  of  its 
not  proceeding  from  Them,  and  fo  of  its  Truth:  becaufe  we  are 
competent  Judges,  what  might  have  been  expected  from  Enthu- 
iiafm  and  political  Views. 

k  Ch.  v.  vi.  and  the  latter  Part  of  the  ivth  Chapter. 
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CHAR     IV. 

Of  Chriftianity,  confidered  as  a  Scheme  or 
Conftitution,  imperfetlly  comprehended. 

1*1  H  E  Analogy  of  Nature,  as  hath  been  now  (hewn,  »CHAP. 
renders  it  highly  credible  beforehand,  that  a  Revelation  IV. 
fuppofed  to  be  true,  muft  contain  many  things  very  dif-  ^^T^J 
ferent  from  what  we  mould  have  expected,  and  fuch  as  appear 
open  to  great  Objections :  And  that  this  Obfervation,  in  good 
meafure,  takes  off  the  Force  of  thofe  Objections  afterwards,  or 
rather  ought  to  preclude  them.  But  it  may  be  alledged,  that 
this  is  a  very  partial  Anfwer  to  fuch  Objections,  or  a  very  unfa- 
tisfaclory  Way  of  obviating  them  ;  as  not  at  all  fhewing,  that 
the  Things  objected  againft,  can  be  wife  juft  and  good,  much 
lefs,  that  it  is  credible  they  are  fo.  It  will  therefore  be  proper 
to  fhew  this  diftinctly ;  by  applying  to  thefe  Objections  againft 
the  Wifdom  Juftice  and  Goodnefs  of  Chriftianity,  the  Anfwer 
above  b  given  to  the  like  Objections  againft  the  Conftitution  of 
Nature:  before  we  confider  the  particular  Analogies  in  the  lat- 
ter, to  the  particular  things  objected  againft,  in  the  former. 
Now  that  which  affords  a  fufficient  Anfwer,  to  Objections  againft 
the  Wifdom  Juftice  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Conftitution  of  Na- 
ture, is  its  being  a  Conftitution,  a  Syftem  or  Scheme  ;  imper- 
fectly comprehended  ;  a  Scheme  in  which  Means  are  made  ufe 
of  to  accomplifh  Ends;  and  which  is  carried  on  by  general 
Laws.     For  from  thefe  things,  it  has  been  proved,  not  only  to 

a  in  the  foregoing  Chapter.  b  Part  II.  Ch.  vii :  To  which  This  all  along  refers. 
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P  A  R  T  be  poffible,  but  alfo  to  be  credible,  that  what  is  objected  againft, 
*■}'  may  be  confident  with  Wifdom  JuStice  and  Goodnefs,  nay  may 
be  Instances  of  them  ;  and  even  that  the  Constitution  and  Go- 
vernment of  Nature,  may  be  perfect:  in  the  higheft  poffible  De- 
gree. If  Christianity  then  be  a  Scheme,  and  of  the  like  Kind, 
it  is  evident,  the  like  Objections  againSt  it,  mult  admit  of  the 
like  Anfwer.     And 

I.  Christianity  is  a  Scheme,  quite  beyond  our  Comprehenfion. 
The  moral  Government  of  God  is  exercifed,  by  gradually  con- 
ducting things  fo  in  the  Courfe  of  his  Providence,  that  every 
one,  at  length  and  upon  the  whole,  Shall  receive  according  to 
his  Deferts  j  and  neither  Fraud  nor  Violence,  but  Truth  and 
Right,  Shall  finally  prevail.  Christianity  is  a  particular  Scheme 
under  this  general  Plan  of  Providence,  and  a  Part  of  it,  condu- 
cive to  its  Completion,  with  regard  to  Mankind  :  confiSting  it- 
felf  alfo  of  various  Parts,  and  a  mySterious  Oeconomy,  which 
has  been  carrying  on  from  the  Time  the  World  came  into  its 
prefent  wretched  State,  and  is  (till  carrying  on,  for  its 
Recovery,  by  a  divine  Perfon,  the  Meffiah  ;  who  is  io  gather 
together  in  one,  the  children  of  God,  that  are  fcattered  abroad, c 
and  eStabliSh  an  everlajiing  Kingdom,  wherein  dwelleth  Right eouf- 
nefs.A  And  in  order  to  it ;  after  various  Manifestations  of 
things,  relating  to  this  great  and  general  Scheme  of  Providence, 
through  a  Succeffion  of  many  Ages :  ( For  the  Spirit  of  Chrift 
•which  was  in  the  Prophets,  teftified  beforehand  his  fufferings,  and 
the  glory  that  Jhould  follow.  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that 
not  unto  themfelves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minifler  the  things  which 
are  now  reported  unto  us  by  them  that  have  preached  the  Gofpel ; 

which  things  the  Angels  defire  to  look  into : e ) after  various 

Difpenfations,    looking  forward,  and  preparatory,  to  this  final 
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Salvation  :  in  the  fullnefs  of  time,  when  infinite  Wifdom  thought  CHAP. 
&t;He,  being  in  the  form  of  God,— —.made  himfelj  of '  norepntati-  IV. 
on,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  Servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likenefs  of  men :  And  being  found  in  fajhion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himfelf  and  became  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
crofs  :  Wherefore  God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him 
a  name  which  is  above  every  name  :  That  at  the  name  of  Jefus 
every  knee  Jhould  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  the 
earth,  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  And  that  every  tongue  floould 
confefs,  that  Jefus  Chrijl  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther.* Parts  likewife  of  this  Oeconomy,  are  the  miraculous 
Million  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  ordinary  Affiftances  of  it 
given  to  good  Men  ;  the  invifible  Government,  which  Chrift  at 
prefent  exercifes  over  his  Church  ;  That  which  he  himfelf  refers 
to  in  thefe  words,  $In  my  Fathers  houfe  are  many  Manfons— 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you ;  and  his  future  Return  to  judge  the 
World  in  Right eoufnefs,  and  compleatly  re-eftablifh  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  For  the  Father  judgetb  no  Man  ;  but  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son  :  That  all  Men  flould  honour  the  Son, 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father. h  All  power  is  given  unto  him  in 
heaven  and  in  earth. '  And  he  mujl  reign,  till  he  hath  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  be  flail  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he  flail 
have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.  And  when 
all  things  fliall  be  fubdued  unto  him,  then  fl:all  the  Son  alfo  him- 
felf be  fubjec~l  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all.k  Now  little,  furely,  need  be  faid  to  fhew, 
that  this  Syftem  or  Scheme  of  things,  is  but  imperfectly  com- 
prehended by  us.  The  Scripture  exprefsly  afferts  it  to  be  fo. 
And  indeed  one  cannot  read  a  Paffage  relating  to  this  great  MyJ- 
tery  of  Godlincfs, '  but  what  immediately  runs  up  into  fomething 

f  Phil.  ii.  E  Joh.  xiv.  2.  h  Joh.  v.  22,  23.  '  Matth.  xxviii.  18. 
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PART  which  fhews  us  our  Ignorance  in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  Nature, 
H-  {hews  us  our  Ignorance  in  the  Conftitution  of  Nature.  And 
whoever  will  ferioufly  confider  That  Part  of  the  Chriftian 
Scheme,  which  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will  find  fo  much, 
more  unrevealed,  as  will  convince  him,  that,  to  all  the  Purpo- 
fes  of  judging  and  objecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it,  as  of  the 
Conflitution  of  Nature.  Our  Ignorance,  therefore,  is  as  much 
an  Anfwer  to  our  Objections  againfl:  the  Perfection  of  one,  as 
againfl  the  Perfection  of  the  other. m 

II.  It  is  obvious  too,  that  in  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation,  as 
much  as  in  the  natural  Scheme  of  things,  Means  are  made  ufe 
of  to  accomplifh  Ends.  And  the  Obfervation  of  this,  furnifhes 
us  with  the  fame  Anfwer,  to  Objections  againfl:  the  Perfection 
of  Chriftianity,  as  to  Objections,  of  the  like  Kind,  againfl:  the 
Conftitution  of  Nature.  It  fhews  the  Credibility,  that  the 
things  objected  againfl:,  how  fool //7.>n  foever  they  appear  to  Men, 
may  be  the  very  befl:  Means  of  accomplifliing  the  very  befl: 
Ends:  And  that  their  appearing  Fooli/hnefs  is  no  Prefumption 
againfl  this,  in  a  Scheme  lb  greatly  beyond  our  Comprehenfion.  ° 
But, 

III.  The  Credibility,  that  the  chriftian  Difpenfation  may 
have  been,  all  along,  carried  on  by  general  Laws, p  no  lefs  than 
the  Courfe  of  Nature,  may  require  to  be  more  diflinctly  made 
out.  Confider  then,  upon  what  Ground  ic  is  we  fay,  that  the 
whole  common  Courfe  of  Nature  is  carried  on  according  to  ge- 
neral foreordained  Laws.  We  know  indeed  feveral  of  the  gene- 
ral Laws  of  .Matter  ;  and  a  great  Part  of  the  natural  Behaviour 
of  living  Agents,  is  reduceable  to  general  Laws.  But  we  know 
in  a  manner  nothing,  by  what  Laws,  Storms  and  Tempefts, 
Earthquakes,    Famine,   Peflilence,    become  the  Inflruments  of 
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Deftru&ion  to  Mankind.    And  the  Laws,  by  which,  Perfons  born  CHAP- 
into  the  World  at  fuch  a  Time  and  Place,  are  of  fuch  Capaci-      }j' 
ties,  Genius's,  Temper ;  the  Laws,  by  which,  Thoughts  come 
into  our  Mind,    in   a  multitude   of   Cafes  ;    and  innumerable 
things  happen,  upon  which,  the  Affairs  and  the  State  of  the 
World,  depend  j  thefe  Laws  are  fo  wholly  unknown  to  us,  that 
we  call  the  Events  which  come  to  pafs  by  them,  accidental : 
though  all  reafonable  Men  know  certainly,  that  there  cannot,  in 
Reality,  be  any  fuch  thing  as  Chance ;  and  conclude,  that  the 
things  which  have  this  Appearance,  are  the  Refult  of  general 
Laws,  and  are  refolveable  into  them.     It  is  then,  but  an  exceed- 
ing little  Way,    and   in  but  a  very  few  Refpects,   that  we  can 
trace  up  the  natural  Courfe  of  things  before  us,  to  general  Laws. 
And  it  is  only  from  Analogy,  that  we  conclude,  the  Whole  of 
it  to  be  capable  of   being  reduced  into  them  ;    only  from  our 
feeing,  that  Part  is  fo.     It  is  from  our  finding,  that  the  Courfe 
of  Nature  in  fome  Refpe&s  and  fo  far,  goes  on  by  general  Laws, 
that  we  conclude  this  of  the  Whole.     And  if  That  be  a  juft 
Ground  for  fuch  a  Conclulion,  it  is  a  juft  Ground  alfo,  if  not  to 
conclude,  yet  to  apprehend,  to  render  it  fuppofeable  and  credi- 
ble, which  is  fufficient  for  anfwering  Objections)  that  God's  mi- 
raculous Interpofitions  may  have  been,  all  along  in  like  manner, 
by  general  Laws  of  Wifdom.     Thus,   that  miraculous  Powers 
mould  be  exerted,  at  fuch  Times,  upon  fuch  Occafions,  in  fuch 
Degrees  and  Manners,  and  with  regard  to  fuch  Perfons,  rather 
than  Others  ;   that  the  Affairs  of  the  World,    being  permitted 
to  go  on  in  their  natural  Courfe  fo  far,  fhould,  juft  at  fuch  a 
Point,   have  a  new  Direction  given  them  by  miraculous  Inter- 
pofitions ;    that  thefe   Interpofitions  iliould  be  exaclly  in  fuch 
Degrees  and  Refpects  only  ;  all  this  may  have  been  by  general 
Laws:  Unknown  indeed  to  us  :  but  no  more  unknown,  than  the 
Laws  from  whence  it  is,  that  Some  die  as  foon  as  they  are  born, 
and  Others  live  to  extream  Old-age  j  that  One  Man  is  fo  fuperior 

to 
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PAR  T  to  Another  in  Underftanding ;  with  innumerable  more  things: 
II.        which,  as  was  before  obferved,  we  cannot  reduce  to  any  Laws 

t-^~V%J  or  Rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for  granted,  they  are  as 
much  reduceable  to  general  ones,  as  Gravitation.  Now,  if  the 
revealed  Difpenfations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  Interpo- 
fitions, be  by  general  Laws,  as  well  as  God's  ordinary  Govern- 
ment in  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  made  known  by  Reafon  and  Ex- 
perience ;  there  is  no  more  Reafon  to  expect,  that  every  Exi- 
gence, as  it  arifes,  fhould  be  provided  for  by  thefe  general  Laws 
of  miraculous  Interpofitions,  than  that  every  Exigence  in  Na- 
ture mould,  by  the  general  Laws  of  Nature.  Yet  there  might 
be  wife  and  good  Reafons,  that  miraculous  Interpofitions  fhould 
be  by  general  Laws ;  and  that  thefe  Laws  fhould  not  be  broken 
in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by  other  Miracles. 

Upon  the  whole  then  ;  The  Appearance  of  Deficiencies  and 
Irregularities  in  Nature,  is  owing  to  its  being  a  Scheme,  but  in 
part  made  known,  and  of  fuch  a  certain  particular  Kind  in  other 
Refpedls.  Now  we  fee  no  more  Reafon,  why  the  Frame  and 
Courfe  of  Nature  fhould  be  fuch  a  Scheme,  than  why  Chriftia- 
nity  fhould.  And  that  the  former  is  fuch  a  Scheme,  renders  it 
credible,  that  the  latter,  upon  Suppofition  of  its  Truth,  may 
be  fo  too.  And  as  it  is  manifeft,  that  Chriftianity  is  a  Scheme, 
revealed  but  in  part,  and  a  Scheme  in  which,  Means  are  made 
ufe  of  to  accomplifli  Ends;  like  to  That  of  Nature:  So  the 
Credibility,  that  it  may  have  been  all  along  carried  on  by  gene- 
ral Laws,  no  lefs  than  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  has  been  diflinctly 
proved.  And  from  all  this,  it  is  beforehand,  credible  that 
there  might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be  the  like 
Appearance  of  Deficiencies  and  Irregularities  in  Chriftianity, 
as  in  Nature  ;  i.  e.  that  Chriftianity  would  be  liable  to  the  like 
Objections,  as  the  Frame  of  Nature.     And  thefe  Objections  are 
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anfwered,   by  the  Obfervation  of   thofe  things  in  Christianity;  C  H  A  P. 
as  the  like  Objections  againft  the  Frame  of  Nature,  are  anfwer-       IV. 
ed,  by  the  like  Obfervations  concerning  the  Frame  of  Nature.      V^WJ 


TH  E  Objections  againfi:  Christianity,  confidered  as  a  Matter 
of  Fact, q  having,  in  general,  been  obviated  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  Chapter ;  and  the  fame,  confidered  as  made  againfi  the 
Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  it,  having  been  obviated  in  this :  the 
next  thing,  according  to  the  Method  propofed,  is  to  fhew, 
that  the  principal  Objections,  in  particular,  againft  Chriftianity, 
may  be  anfwered,  by  particular  and  full  Analogies  in  Nature. 
And  as  one  of  them  is  made  againft  the  whole  Scheme  of  it 
together,  as  juft  now  defcribed,  I  chufe  to  confider  it  here,  ra- 
ther than  in  a  diftinct  Chapter  by  itfelf.  The  thing  objected 
againft  this  Scheme  of  the  Gofpel,  is,  "  that  it  feems  to  fuppofe, 
"  God  was  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of  a  long  Series  of  intricate 
"  Means,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  Ends ;  the  Recovery  and 
"  Salvation  of  the  World:  In  like  Sore  as  Men,  for  Want  of 
<c  Underftanding  or  Power,  not  being  able  to  come  at  their  Ends 
«*  directly,  are  forced  to  go  round-about  Ways,  and  make  ufe 
"  of  many  perplext  Contrivances  to  arrive  at  them."  Now  every 
thing  which  we  fee,  fhews  the  Folly  of  This,  confidered  as  an 
Objection  againft  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity.  For,  according  to 
our  Manner  of  Conception,  God  makes  Ufe  of  Variety  of 
Means,  what  we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the  natural  Courfe 
of  Providence,  for  the  Accomplishment  of  all  his  Ends.  Indeed 
it  is  certain,  there  is  fomewhat  in  this  Matter  quite  beyond  our 
Comprehenfion  :  But  the  Myftery  is  as  great  in  Nature,  as  in 
Chriftianity.  We  know  what  we  ourfelves  aim  at,  as  final 
Ends ;  and  what  Courfes  we  take,  merely  as  Means  conducing 
to  thofe  Ends.     But  we  are  greatly  ignorant,  how  far  things  are 
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PART  confidered  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  under  the  fingle  Notion  of 
"r        Means  and  Ends ;  fo  as  that  it  may  be  faid,  This  is  merely  an 
End,    and  That  merely  Means,   in  His  Regard.     And  whether 
there  be  not,  fome  peculiar  Abfurdity  in  our  very  Manner  of 
Conception,  concerning  this  Matter ;    fomewhat  contradictory 
arifing  from  our  extreamly  imperfect  Views  of  things ;  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  fay.     However,  thus  much  is  manifeft,  that  the  whole 
natural  World  and  Government  of  it,  is  a  Scheme  or  Syftem, 
not  a  fixt  but  a  progrefTive  one  ;  a  Scheme  in  which,  the  Opera- 
tion of  various  Means  takes  up  a  great  Length  of  Time,  before 
the  Ends  they  tend  to,    can  be  attained.     The  Change  of  Sea- 
fons,  the  Ripening  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  the  very  Hiftory 
of  a  Flower,    is  an  Inftance  of   this :    And  fo  is  human  Life. 
Thus  vegetable  Bodies,  and  thofe  of  Animals,  though  poffibly 
formed  at  once,  yet  grow  up,    by  Degrees,  to  a  mature  State. 
And  thus  rational  Agents,    who  animate  thefe  latter   Bodies, 
are  naturally  directed  to  form,    each  his   own   Manners  and 
Character,    by  the  gradual  gaining  of  Knowledge  and  Expe- 
rience,   and  by  a  long  Courfe  of  Action.     Our  Exiftence   is 
not   only   fuccefllve,    as   it   muft    be   of   Neceffity  ;    but  one 
State  of  our  Life    and   Being,    is  appointed  by  God,    to  be 
a  Preparation  for  Another,  and  That   the   Means  of  attain- 
ing  to  another  fucceeding  one :  Infancy  to  Childhood ;  Child- 
hood  to  Youth  ;    Youth   to   mature  Age.     Men  are   impati- 
ent and  for  precipitating  things:    but  the  Author  of  Nature 
appears  deliberate  throughout   his  Operations^   accompliming 
his  natural  Ends,  by  flow  fuccefhve  Seeps.     And  there  is  a  Plan 
of   things   beforehand   laid  out,   which,    from  the   Nature  of 
it,  requires  various  Syflems  of  Means,   as  well  as  Length  of 
Time,    in  order  to  the  carrying  on  its  feveral  Parts  into  Ex- 
ecution.    Thus,    in  the  daily  Courfe  of   natural  Providence, 
God  operates  in  the  very  fame  Manner,  as  in  the  Difpenfation 
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of   Chriftianity  ;    making  one  thing   fubfervient  to  another,  CHAP. 
This  to  fomewhat  farther,  and  fo  on  through  a  progreflive  Se-       IV. 
ries  of  Means,  which  extend,  both  backward  and  forward,  be-  t^VNJ 
yond  our  utmoft  View.     Of  this  Manner  of  Operation,  every 
thing  which  we  fee  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  is  as  much  an 
Inftance,  as  any  Part  of  the  chriftian  Difpenfation. 


C  c  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  particular  Syflem  of  Chrijiianity ; 
the  appointment  of  a  Mediator,  and  the 
Redemption  of  the  World  by  him. 

PART  ^  I   *  HERE  is  not,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  Chrifti- 

jl#  anity,  which  has  been  more  objected  againft,  than  the 

iyVN>     "**"     Mediation  of  Chrift,    in  fome  or  other  of  its  Parts. 

Yet,   upon  thorough  Consideration,    there  feems  nothing  lefs 

juftly  liable  to  it.     For, 

I.  The  whole  Analogy  of  Nature  removes  all  imagined  Pre- 
fumption  againft  the  general  Notion  of  a  Mediator  between  God 
and  Man.3-  For,  we  find  all  living  Creatures  are  brought  into; 
the  World,  and  their  Life  in  Infancy  is  preferved,  by  the  In- 
ftrumentality  of  Others:  And  every  Satisfaction  of  it,  fome 
way  or  other,  is  beftowed  by  the  like  Means.  So  that  the  vifible 
Government  which  God  exercifes  over  the  World,  is  by  the  In- 
ftrumentality  and  Mediation  of  Others.  And  how  far  his  in- 
vifible  Government  be  or  be  not  fo,  it  is  impoflible  to  deter- 
mine at  all  by  Reafon.  And  the  Supposition,  that  Part  of  it  is 
fo,  appears,  to  fay  the  leaft,  altogether  as  credible,  as  the  con- 
trary. There  is  then  no  Sort  of  Objection,  from  the  Light  of 
Nature,  againft  the  general  Notion  of  a  Mediator  between  God 
and  Man,  confidered  as  a  Doctrine  of  Chriftianity,  or  as  an  Ap- 
pointment in  this  Difpenfation :  fince  we  find  by  Experience, 
that  God  does  appoint  Mediators  to  be  the  Infiruments  of  Good 
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and  Evil  to  us  ;    the  Inftruments  of  his  Juftice  and  his  Mercy.  CHAP. 
And  the  Objection  here  referred  to,  is  not  urged,  againft  Media-        V. 
tion  in  That  high  eminent  and  peculiar  Senfe,  in  which  Cbrift 
is  our  Mediator ;  but  abfolutely  againft  the  whole  Notion  itfelf 
of  a  Mediator  at  all. 

II.  As  it  is  fuppofed,  fo  it  is  here  to  be  diftinctly  mentioned, 
that  the  World  is  under  the  proper  moral  Government  of  God, 
or  in  a  State  of  Religion,  before  we  can  enter  into  Confederation 
of  the  revealed  Doctrine,  concerning  the  Redemption  of  it  by 
Chrift.  Now  the  divine  moral  Government  which  Religion 
teaches  us,  implies,  that  the  Confequence  of  Vice  (hall  be  Mi- 
fery,  in  fome  future  State,  by  the  righteous  Judgment  of  God. 
That  fuch  confequent  Punifhment  marl  take  Effect  by  His  Ap- 
pointment, is  neceffarily  implied.  But,  as  it  is  not  in  any  fort 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  all  the  Ends 
or  Reafons,  for  which  it  is  fit  future  Punifhments  fhould  be 
inflicted,  or  why  God  has  appointed,  fuch  and  fuch  confequent 
Mifery  mould  follow  Vice  ;  and  as  we  are  altogether  in  the 
dark,  how  or  in  what  Manner,  it  mail  follow,  by  what  imme- 
diate Occafions,  or  by  the  Inflrumentality  of  what  Means ; 
there  is  no  Abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  it  may  follow  in  a  Way  ana- 
logous to  That,  in  which  many  Miferies  follow  fuch  and  fuch 
Courfes  of  Action  at  prefent,  Poverty,  Sicknefs,  Infamy,  un- 
timely Death  by  Difeafes,  Death  from  the  Hands  of  civil  Juf- 
tice.  There  is  no  Abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  future  Punifhment 
may  follow  Wickednefs,  of  Courfe,  as  we  fpeak,  or  in  the  Way 
of  natural  Confequence ;  from  God's  original  Constitution  of 
the  World ;  from  the  Nature  He  has  given  us,  and  from  the 
Condition  in  which  He  places  us :  Or  in  a  like  Manner,  as  a 
Perfon  rafhly  trifling  upon  a  Precipice,  in  the  way  of  natural 
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PART  Confequence,  falls  down;  in  the  way  of  natural  Confequence, 
II*       breaks  his  Limbs,  fuppofe ;  in  the  way  of  natural  Confequence 
i/"v>J  of  this,  without  Help,  perifhes. 

Some  good  Men  may  perhaps  be  offended,  with  hearing  it 
fpoken  of  as  a  fuppofeable  thing,  that  the  future  Punifhments  of 
Wickednefs,  may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  Confequence ;  as  if 
this  were  taking  the  Execution  of  Juftice  out  of  the  Hands  of 
God,  and  giving  it  to  Nature.  But  they  mould  remember, 
that  when  things  come  to  pafs  according  to  the  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture, this  does  not  hinder  them  from  being  His  Doing,  who  is 
the  God  of  Nature :  And  that  the  Scripture  afcribes  thofe  Pu- 
nifhments  to  divine  Juftice,  which  are  known  to  be  natural  j 
and  which  muft  be  called  fo,  when  diftinguifhed  from  God's 
Working  in  a  miraculous  Manner.  But  after  all,  this  Supposi- 
tion, or  rather  this  way  of  fpeaking,  is  here  made  ufe  of  only 
by  way  of  Illuftration  of  the  Subject  before  us.  For,  fince  it 
muft  be  admitted,  that  the  future  Punifhment  of  Wickednefs, 
is  not  a  Matter  of  arbitrary  Appointment,  but  of  Reafon  Equi- 
ty and  Juftice ;  it  comes,  for  ought  I  fee,  to  the  fame  thing, 
whether  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  inflicted  in  a  Way  analogous  to 
That,  in  which  the  temporal  Punifhments  of  Vice  and  Folly, 
are  inflicted,  or  in  any  other  Way.  And  were  there  any  Differ- 
ence, it  is  juft,  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  to  make  this  Suppofition, 
plainly  not  an  incredible  one  ;  that  the  future  Punifhment  may 
follow  Wickednefs,  in  the  way  of  natural  Confequence,  or  ac- 
cording to  fome  general  Laws  of  Government  already  eftablifli- 
ed  in  the  Univerfe. 

III.  Upon  this  Suppofition,  or  even  without  it,  we  may  ob- 
ferve  fomevvhat,  much  to  the  prefent  Purpofe,  in  the  Conftitu- 
tion  of  Nature  or  Appointments  of  Providence;  the  Provifion 
which  is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  Confequences  of  Mens 
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Actions,  fiiould  not  always  actually  follow :   or  that  fuch  badCHAP, 
Confequences,   as,    according  to  the  fettled  Courfe  of   things,        V. 
would  inevitably  have  followed  if  not  prevented,    mould,    in    <-/r"VNJ 
certain  Degrees,  be  prevented.     We  are  apt  prefumptuoufly  to 
imagine,    that  the  World  might  have  been  fo  conftituted,    as 
that  there  would  not  have  been  any  fuch  thing  as  Mifery  or  Evil. 
On  the  contrary  we  find  the  Author  of  Nature  permits  it :  But 
then  he  has  provided  Reliefs,  and,  in  many  Cafes,  perfect  Re- 
medies for  it,    after  fome  Pains  and  Difficulties  5  Reliefs  and 
Remedies  even  for  That  Evil,  which  is  the  Fruit  of  our  own 
Mifconduct,  and  which,  in  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  would  have 
continued,  and  ended  in  our  Deftruction,  but  for  fuch  Remedies. 
And  this  is  an  Inftance  both  of  Severity  and  of  Indulgence,  in 
the  Conftitution  of  Nature.     Thus  all  the  bad  Confequences, 
now  mentioned,  of  a  Man's  trifling  upon  a  Precipice,  might  be 
prevented.     And  though  all  were  not,  yet  fome  of  them  might, 
by  proper  Interpofition,  if  not  rejected ;   by  Another's  coming 
to  the  rafh  Man's  Relief,  with  his  own  laying  hold  on  that  Re- 
lief, in  fuch  Sort  as  the  Cafe  required.     Perfons  may  do  a  great 
deal  themfelves  towards  preventing  the   bad  Confequences  of 
their  Follies ;   and  more  may  be  done  by  themfelves,   together 
with  the  Affiftance  of   others  their  Fellow  creatures:    which 
Affiftance  Nature  requires  and  prompts  us  to.     This  is  the  ge- 
neral Conftitution  of  the  World.     Now  fuppofe  it  had  been 
fo  conftituted,  that  after  fuch  Actions  were  done,  as  were  fore- 
feen  naturally  to  draw  after  them  Mifery  to  the  Doer,  it  fhould 
have  been  no  more  in  human  Power  to  have  prevented  That 
naturally  confequent  Mifery,  in  any  Inftance,  than  it  is,  in  all ;. 
no  one  can  fay,    whether  fuch  a  more  fevere  Conftitution  of 
things,  might  not  yet  have  been  really  good.     Bur,  that  on  the 
contrary,  Provifion  is  made  by  Nature,  that  we  may  and  do, 
to  fo  great  Degree,  prevent  the  bad  natural  Effects  of  our  Fol- 
lies j  this  may  be  called  Mercy  or  Companion  in   the  original 
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PART  Conftitution  of  the  World  :  Companion,  as  diftinguilhed  from 
"•        Goodnefs  in  general.     And,  the  whole  known  Conftitution  and 

{^yr>J  Courfe  of  things  affording  us  Inftances  of  fuch  Compaffion,  it 
would  be  according  to  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  to  hope,  that, 
however  ruinous  the  natural  Confequences  of  Vice  might  be, 
from  the  general  Laws  of  God's  Government  over  the 
Univerfe ;  yet  Provifion  might  be  made,  poffibly  might  have 
been  originally  made,  for  preventing  thofe  ruinous  Confequences 
from  inevitably  following:  at  leaft  from  following  univerfally 
and  in  all  Cafes. 

Many,  I  am  fenfible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this  made  a 
Queftion,  or  fpoken  of  as  in  any  Degree  doubtful.  The  Genera- 
lity of  Mankind  are  fo  far  from  having  that  awful  Senfe  of 
things,  which  the  prefent  State  of  Vice  and  Mifery  and  Dark- 
nefs,  feems  to  make  but  reafonable,  that  they  have  fcarce  any 
Apprehenfion  or  Thought  at  all  about  this  Matter,  any  way: 
and  fome  ferious  Perfons  may  have  fpoken  unadvifedly  concern- 
ing it.  But  let  us  obferve,  what  we  experience  to  be,  and  what, 
from  the  very  Conftitution  of  Nature,  cannot  but  be,  the  Confe- 
quences of  irregular  and  diforderly  Behaviour ;  even  of  fuch 
Rafhnefs,  Wilfulnefs,  Neglects,  as  we  fcarce  call  vitious.  Now 
it  is  natural  to  apprehend,  that  the  bad  Confequences  of  Irregu- 
larity will  be  greater,  in  Proportion  as  the  Irregularity  is  fo. 
And  there  is  no  Comparifon  between  thefe  Irregularities,  and 
the  greater  Inftances  of  Vice,  or  a  dirTolute  profligate  Difregard 
to  all  Religion;  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in  Religion.  For 
confider  what  it  is  for  Creatures,  moral  Agents,  prefumptuoufly 
to  introduce  that  Confufion  and  Mifery  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  which  Mankind  have  in  Fact  introduced  ;  to  blafpheme 
the  Sovereign  Lord  of  all ;  to  contemn  his  Authority  ;  to  be  in- 
jurious, to  the  Degree  they  are,  to  their  Fellow-Creatures,  the 
Creatures  of  God.     Add  that  the  Effects  of  Vice  in  the  prefent 
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World,  arc  often  extream  Mifery,  irretrievable  Ruin,  and  even  CHAP. 
Death.     And  upon  putting  all  this  together,  it  will  appear,  that        V. 
as  no  one  can  fay,  in  what  Degree  fatal,  the  unprevented  Confe-  L/"VNJ 
quences  of  Vice  may  be,  according  to  the  general  Rule  of  di- 
vine Government ;  fo  it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain,  how 
far  thefe  Confequences  could,  poffibly  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing, 
be  prevented,  confiftently,  with  the  eternal  Rule  of  Right,  or 
with   what  is,    in  Fad,    the   moral  Conftitution  of   Nature. 
However,  there  would  be  large  Ground  to  hope,  that  the  uni- 
verfal  Government  was  not  fo  feverely  fbrict,  but  that  there  was 
room  for  Pardon,  or  for  having  thofe  penal  Confequences  pre- 
vented.    Yet,. 

IV.  There  feems  no  Probability,  that  any  thing  we  could  do, 
would  alone  and  of  itfelf  prevent  them ;  prevent  their  follow- 
ing or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would  think,  at  leaf!:,  it  were 
impoflible,  that  the  contrary  mould  be  thought  certain.  For 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  Cafe.  We  are  not 
informed  of  all  the  Reafons,  which  render  it  fit  that  future 
Puniftiments  mould  be  inflicted  j  and  therefore  cannot  know, 
whether  any  thing  we  could  do,  would  make  fuch  an  Alterati- 
on, as  to  render  it  fit  that  they  fhould  be  remitted.  We  do  not 
know,  what  the  whole  natural  or  appointed  Confequences  of 
Vice,  are,  nor  in  what  Way  they  would  follow,  if  not  prevent- 
ed ;  and  therefore  can  in  no  Sort  fay,  whether  we  could  do  any 
thing,  which  would  be  fufficient  to  prevent  them.  Our  Igno- 
rance .being  thus  manifeft,  let  us  recollect  the  Analogy  of  Na- 
ture or  Providence.  For,  though  this  may  be  but  a  flight  Ground' 
to  raife  a  politive  Opinion  upon,  in  this  Matter,  yet  it  is  fuf- 
ficient to  anfwer  a  mere  arbitrary  Aflertion  without  any  kind  of 
Evidence,  urged  by  way  of  Objection  againft  a  Doctrine,  the 
Proof  of  which  is  not  Reafon  but  Revelation.  Confider  then  : 
People  ruin  their  Fortunes  by  Extravagance  ;  they  bring  Difeafes 
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PART  upon  themfelves  by  Excefs  •  they  incur  the  Penalties  of  civil 
J*J^  _  Laws,  and  furely  civil  Government  is  natural :  Will  Sorrow  for 
thefe  Follies  paft,  and  behaving  well  for  the  future,  alone  and 
of  itfelf,  prevent  the  natural  Confequences  of  them  ?  On  the 
contrary,  Mens  natural  Abilities  of  helping  themfelves  are  often 
impaired :  Or  if  not,  yet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the 
Affiftance  of  Others,  upon  feveral  Accounts,  and  in  different 
Ways ;  Affiftance  which  they  would  have  had  no  Occafion  for, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  Mifconducl,  but  which,  in  the  difad- 
vantageous  Condition  they  have  reduced  themfelves  to,  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary  to  their  Recovery,  and  Retrieving  their  Affairs. 
Now  fince  this  is  our  Cafe,  considering  ourfelves  merely  as  In- 
habitants of  this  World,  and  as  having  a  temporal  Intereft  in  it 
under  the  natural  Government  of  God,  which  however  has  a 
great  deal  moral  in  it ;  Why  is  it  not  fuppofeable,  that  this  may 
be  our  Cafe  alfo,  in  our  more  important  Capacity,  as  under  His 
perfect  moral  Government,  and  having  a  more  general  and  fu- 
ture Intereft  depending  ?  If  we  have  mifbehaved  in  this  higher 
Capacity,  and  rendered  ourfelves  obnoxious  to  the  future  Punifh- 
ment,  which  God  has  annext  to  Vice;    it  is  plainly  credible, 

that  behaving  well  for  the  Time  to  come,    may  be not 

ufelefs ;  God  forbid but  wholly  inefficient,  alone  and  of 

itfelf,  to  prevent  that  Punilhment,  or  put  us  in  the  Condition, 
which  we  mould  have  been  in,  had  we  preferved  our  In- 
nocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reafon  with  all  Reverence,  when- 
ever we  reafon  concerning  the  divine  Conduct ;  yet  it  may  be 
added,  that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  Notions  of  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  Fact,  the  general  Conftitution  of 
Nature,  to  fuppofe  that  Doing  well  for  the  future,  fhould,  in 
all  Cafes,  prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  Confequences  of  having 
done  Evil,  or  all  the  Punifhment  annext  to  Difobedience  :  And 

we 
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we  have  manifeftly  nothing  from  whence  to  determine,  in  what  CHAP' 
Degree  and  in  what  Cafes,  Reformation  would  prevent  this  Pu-        V. 
nifhment,  even  fuppofing  that  it  would  in  fome.     And  though  ^^^^^ 
the  Efficacy  of  Repentance  itfelf  alone,  to  prevent  what  Man- 
kind had  rendred  themfelves  obnoxious  to,   and  recover  what 
they  had  forfeited,  is  now  infilled  upon,  in  Oppofition  to  Chri- 
ftianity  ;  yet,  by  the  general  Prevalence  of  propitiatory  Sacrifices 
over  the  heathen  World,  this  Notion,  of  Repentance  alone  be- 
ing fufficient  to  expiate  Guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  Senfe  of  Mankind. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  had  the  Laws,  the  general  Laws  of 
God's  Government  been  permitted  to  operate,  without  any  In- 
terpofition  in  our  Behalf,  the  future  Punifhment,  for  ought  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  Reafon  to  think,  mufr.  inevi- 
tably have  followed,  notwithstanding  any  thing  we  could  have 
done  to  prevent  it.     Now, 

V.  In  this  Darknefs,  or  this  Light  of  Nature,  call  it  which 
you  pleafe,  Revelation  comes  in ;  confirms  every  doubting  Fear, 
which  could  enter  into  the  Heart  of  Man,  concerning  the  fu- 
ture unprevented  Confequence  of  Wickednefs ;  fuppofes  the 
World  to  be  in  a  State  of  Ruin,  a  Supposition  which  feems  the 
very  Ground  of  the  Christian  Difpenfation,  and  which,  if  not 
proveable  by  Reafon,  yet  is  in  no  wife  contrary  to  it ;  teaches 
us  too,  that  the  Rules  of  divine  Government  are  fuch,  as  not 
to  admit  of  Pardon,  immediately  and  directly  upon  Repentance, 
or  by  the  fole  Efficacy  of  it :  But  then  teaches  at  the  fame 
Time,  what  Nature  might  juftly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral 
Government  of  the  Univerfe  was  not  fo  rigid,  but  that  there 
was  Room  for  an  Interpofition,  to  avert  the  fatal  Confequences 
of  Vice  j  that,  by  this  Means,  it  did  admit  of  Pardon.  Reve- 
lation teaches  us,  that  the  unknown  Laws  of  God's  more  general 
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PART  Government,  no  lefs  than  the  particular  Laws  by  which,  we 
''■  experience  he  governs  us  at  prefent,  are  compaffionate,b  as  well 
as  good  in  the  more  general  Notion  of  Goodnefs :  And  that  he 
had  mercifully  provided,  that  there  mould  be  an  Interpofition 
to  prevent  the  Deftruclion  of  human  Kind;  whatever  that  De- 
ftruftion  unprevented  would  have  been.  Godfo  loved  the  World, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  ivhofoever  believeth,  not, 
to  be  fure,  in  a  fpeculative,  but  in  a  practical  Senfe,  that  ivhofoever 
believeth  in  him,  Jhould  not  perijhs  In  the  fame  way  of  Good- 
nefs, as  he  affords  Men  the  friendly  Afliftance  of  their  Fellow- 
Creatures,  when,  without  it,  their  temporal  Ruin  would  be  the 
certain  Confequence  of  their  Follies ;  in  the  fame  way  of  Good- 
nefs, though  in  a  tranfcendent  and  infinitely  higher  Degree. 
And  the  Son  of  God  loved  us  and  gave  hi  mf elf  for  us,  with  a 
Love,  which  he  himfelf  compares  to  That  of  human  Friend- 
ship ;  though  in  this  Cafe,  all  Comparifons  muft  fall  infinitely 
fhort  of  the  thing  intended  to  be  illuftrated  by  them.  He  in- 
terpofed  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  was  neceffary  and  effectual  to 
prevent  that  Execution  of  Juftice  upon  Sinners,  which  God  had 
appointed  mould  otherwife  have  been  executed  upon  them  :  Or 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  prevent  That  Punifhment  from  actually 
following,  which,  according  to  the  general  Laws  of  divine  Go- 
vernment, muft  have  followed  the  Sins  of  the  World,  had  it 
not  been  for  fuch  Interpofition. d 

If 
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d  It  cannot,  I  fuppofe,  be  imagined,  even  by  the  moll  curfory  Reader,  that  it  is,  in 
any  Sort,  affirmed  or  implied  in  any  thing  faid  in  this  Chapter,  that  none  can  have  the 
Benefit  of  the  general  Redemption,  but  fuch  as  have  the  Advantage  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted witli  it,  in  the  prefent  Life.  But  it  may  be  needful  to  mention,  that  feveraj 
Queftions,  which  have  been  brought  into  the  Subject  before  us,  and  determined,  are  not 
in  the  leaft  entered  into  here:  Queftions  which  have  been,  I  fear,  rafhly  determined,  and 
perhaps  with  equal  Rafhnefs  contrary  Ways.  For  Inftancc,  Whether  God  could  have  faved 
the  World  by  other  Means  than  the  Death  of  Chrift,  confidently  with  the  general 
Laws  of  his  Government.  And  had  not  Chrift  come  into  the  World,  What  would  have 
been  the  future  Condition  of  the  better  Sort  of  Men ;  thofe  juft  Perfons  over  the  Face 

of 
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If  any  thing  here  faid,  mould  appear,  upon  firft  Thought,  CHAP, 
inconfiftent  with  divine  Goodnefs  j  a  fecond,  I  am  perfuaded,  V. 
will  intirely  remove  that  Appearance.  For  were  we  to  fup-  ^*S^r\J 
pofe,  the  Constitution  of  things  to  be  fuch,  as  that  the  whole 
Creation  mud  have  perifhed,  had  it  not  been  for  fomewhat, 
which  God  had  appointed  mould  be,  fa  order  to  prevent  that 
Ruin  ;  even  this  Supposition  would  not  be  inconfiftent,  in  any 
Degree,  with  the  moft  abfolutely  perfect  Goodnefs.  But  ftill  it 
may  be  thought,  that  this  whole  Manner  of  treating  the  Sub- 
ject before  us,  fuppofes  Mankind  to  be  naturally  in  a  very  ftrange 
State.  And  truly  fo  it  does.  But  it  is  not  Chriftianity,  which 
has  put  us  into  this  State.  Whoever  will  confider  the  manifold 
Miferies,  and  the  extream  Wickednefs  of  the  World  :  the 
Wrongnefles  within  themfelves  which  the  beft  complain  of,  and 
endeavour  to  amend  ;  but  that  the  Generality  grow  more  profli- 
gate and  corrupt  with  Age :  that  heathen  Moralifts  thought  the 
prefent  State  to  be  a  State  of  Punifhment :  to  all  which  might 
be  added,  that  the  Earth  our  Habitation  has  the  Appearances  of 

being  a  Ruin whoever,  I  fay,  will  confider  all  thefe,    and 

fome  other  obvious  things,  will  think,  he  has  little  Reafon  to 
object  againft  the  Scripture  Account,  that  Mankind  is  in  a  State 
of  Degradation  ;  againft  this  being  the  Fact:  how  difficult  foe- 
ver  he  may  think  it  to  account  for,  or  even  to  form  a  diftinct 
Conception  of  the  Occafions  and  Circumftances  of  it.  And 
that  the  Crime  of  our  firft  Parents,  was  the  Occafion  of  our  be- 
ing placed  in  a  more  difadvantageous  Condition,    is  a  thing 

of  the  Earth,  for  whom,  Manaffes  in  his  Prayer  aflerts,  Repentance  was  not  appointed. 
The  Meaning  of  the  firft  of  thefe  Queftions  is  greatly  ambiguous.  And  neither  of  them 
can  properly  be  anfwered,  without  going  upon  That  infinitely  abfurd  Suppofition,  thai 
we  know  the  whole  of  the  Cafe.  And  perhaps  the  very  Inquiry,  What  would  have  fol- 
lowed if God  had  not  done  as  he  has,  may  have  in  it,  fome  very  great  Impropriety;  and 
ought  not  to  be  earned  on  any  farther,  than  is  necefTary  to  help  our  partial  and  inadequate 
Conceptions  of  things. 
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VI.  The  particular  Manner  in  which  Chrift  interpofed  in  the 
Redemption  of  the  World,  the  Satisfaction  or  Atonement  which 
lie  made  for  the  Sins  of  it;  Or  his  Office  as  Mediator,    in  the 
largefl  Senfe,  between  God  and  Man,    is  thus  reprefented  to  us 
in   the   Scripture.     He  is  the  light  of  the  world  ;e  the  Revealer 
of  the  Will  of  God  in  the  moft  eminent  Senfe.     He  is  a  pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice/   the  Lamb  of  God :&  and,    as  he  voluntarily 
offered  himfelf,    he   is   {tiled    our  High-prieft.h     And,    which 
feems  of  peculiar  Weight,    he  is  defcribed  beforehand   in  the 
Old  Teftament,  under  the  fame  Character,  and  as  a  Sacrifice  to 
expiate  Sin.'     And  whereas  it  is  objected,  that  all  this  is  merely 
by  way  of  Allufion  to  the  Sacrifices  of  the  Mofaick  Law,  the 
Apoftle  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  the  Law  was  a  JJ:adow  of 
good  things  to  come,  and  not  tie  very  image  of  'the  things :k  and  that 
the  Priejis  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law — ferve  unto  the  ex- 
ample andfadow  of  heavenly  things,  as  Mofes  was  admonijhedofGod, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  fee,  faith  he,  that  thou 
make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  Jhewed  to  thee  in  the  mount. 1 
i.  e.  the  levitical  Priefthood  was  a  fhadow  of  the  Priefthood 
of  Chrift,   in  like  manner  as  the  Tabernacle  made  by  Mofes, 
was  according  to  That  fhewed  him  in  the  Mount.     The  Prieft- 
hood of  Chrift,    and  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Mount,   were  the 
Originals :  of  the  former  of  which,  the  levitical  Priefthood  was 
a  Type  ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  Tabernacle  made  by  Mofes  was 
a  Copy.     The  Doctrine  of  this  Epiftle  then  plainly  is,  that  the 

1  Joh.  i.  and  Ch.  viii.  12.  f  Rom.  iii.  25.  and  v.  1  1.  1  Joh.  ii.  2. 

Matt.  xxvi.  28.  g  Joh.  i.  29,  36.  and  throughout  the  Revelation. 

h  Throughout  the  Epiltle  to  the  Hebrews.  ■  Hal.  liii.    Dan.  ix.  24. 

Pf.  ex.  *  Heb.  x.  1.  '  viii.  4,  5. 
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legal  Sacrifices  were  Allufions  to  the  great  and  final  Atonement,  CHAP. 
to  be  made  by  the  Blood  of  Chrift,  and  not  that  This  was  an  Al-        V. 
lufion  to  Thofe.     Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  exprefs  and  deter-  ^*s'^-i 
minate   than  the  following  PafTage.     It  is  not  pofjible  that  the 
blood  of  bulk  and  of  goats  flmdd  take  away  Sin.     Wherefore 
when  he  cotneth  into  the  world,  he  faith,  Sacrifice  and  offering, 
j.  e.  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  thou  wouhlfl  not,  but  a  body  haft  thou 

prepared  ?ne — Lo  I  come  to  do  thy  will  O  God By  which  will 

we  are  fancJifed,  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jefus  Chriji 
once  for  all.10-  And  to  add  one  PafTage  more  of  the  like  Kind  : 
Chrift  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  Sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  them 
that  look  for  him  ffall  he  appear  the  frond  time,  without  Sin  ; 
without  Sin,  i.  e.  without  bearing  Sin  as  he  did  at  his  firft  co- 
ming, by  being  an  offering  for  it,  without  having  our  iniquities 

again  laid  upon  him,  without  being  any  more  a  Sin-offering  : • 

unto  them  that  look  for  him  ffall  he  appear  the  fecond  time,  with- 
out fn,   unto  fahation. "         Nor  do  the  infpired  Writers  at  all 
confine  themfelves  to  this  Manner  of  fpeaking  concerning  the 
Satisfaction  of  Chrift,   but  declare  an  Efficacy  in  what  he  did 
and  fuffered  for  us;  additional  to  and  beyond  mere  InftrucVion 
Example  and  Government,  in  great  Variety  of  Expreffion  :  That 
Jefus  fiould  die  for  that  nation,  the  Jews :    And  not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  that  alfo,  plainly  by  the  Efficacy  of  his  Death, 
he  jhould  gather  together  in  one,  the  children  of  God,  that  were 
fcattered  abroad:0  That  he  fuffered  for  fins,  the  jit  ft  for  the  un- 
juft  :°    That  he  gave  his  life,  himfelf  a  ranjom  ;i  That  we  are 
bought,    bought  with  a   price : r  That  he  redeemed  us  with  his 
blood ;    redeemed  us  from  the  curfe  of  the   law    being   made   a 
curfe  for  us : f  That  he  is  our  Advicate  and  Intercejjbr  :  That 

*  Heb.  x.  4,  5,  9,  10.  n  ix.  28.  °  Joh.  xi.  ;i,  52.  p  i  Pet.  ili 

«  Matth.  xx.  28.     Mark  x.  45.     1  Tim.  ii.  6.  r  2  Pet.  ii.  1.     Rev.  xiv    4. 

1  Cor.  vi.  20.  {   1  Pet.  i.  19.     Rev.  v.  9.     Gal.  iii.  1  3. 
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PART/j^  was  made  perf eft,  or  confummate,  through  fufferings:  and  being 
II.  thus  *»#</<?  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  falvation:x  That 
GuJ  tew  /'«  Chrijl  reconciling  the  world  to  himfelf;  not  imputing 
their  trefpafes  unto  them : u  And  laftly,  that  through  death  he 
de/lroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.™  Chrift  having  thus 
humbled  himfelf  and  become  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
crofs.  God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name :  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands : 
hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  him ;  that  all  men  Jhould  ho- 
nour the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father. x  For,  worthy  is 
the  Lamb  that  was  fain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and 
wifdom,  and  flrength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  andblefjing.  And  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  heard  I,  faying,  Blef- 

fmg,  and  honour,  and  glory  and  power  be unto  the  Lamb  for 

ever  and  ever  J 

Thefe  PafTages  of  Scripture  feem  to  comprehend  and  exprefs 
the  chief  Parts  of  Chrift's  Office,  as  Mediator  between  God 
and  Man,  fo  far,  I  mean,  as  the  Nature  of  this  his  Office  is  re- 
vealed; and  it  is  ufually  treated  of  by  Divines  under  three  Heads. 

Firjl,  He  was,  by  way  of  Eminence,  The  Prophet ;  That 
Prophet  that  Jhould  come  into  the  world,  *  to  declare  the  divine 
will.  He  publifhed  anew  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  Men  had 
corrupted,  and  the  very  Knowledge  of  which,  to  fome  Degree, 
was  loft  among  them.  He  taught  Mankind ;  taught  us  authori- 
tatively, to  live  foberly  righteoufly  and  godly  in  this  prefent 
World,  in  Expectation  of  the  future  Judgment  of  God.  He 
confirmed  the  Truth  of  this  moral  Syftem  of  Nature,  and  gave 

'  i  Joh.  ii.  i.     Heb.  vii.  25.   &  ii.  10.  &  v.  9.  ,u  2  Cor.  v.  19.     Rom.  v.  10. 

Eph.  ii.  1 6.  w  Heb  ii.  1 4.     See  alfo  a  remarkable  P.ifTnge  in  the  Book  of 

Job,  ch.  xxxiii.  ver.  24.  x  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.      Joh.  iii.  35.      Ch.  v.  22,  23. 

y  Rev.  v.  !2,  13.  z  Joh.  vi.  14 
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us  additional  Evidence  of  it ;  the  Evidence  of  Teftimony.*  He  C  H  A  P' 
diilinclly  revealed,  the  Manner  in  which  God  would  be  worship-        V. 
ped,  the  Efficacy  of  Repentance,  and  the  Rewards  and  Puniffi- 
ments  of  a  future  Life.     Thus  he  was  a  Prophet  in  a  Senfe,  in 
which  no  other  ever  was.     To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  he 
fet  us  a  perfect  Example,  that  we  mould  follow  his  Steps. 

Secondly,  He  has  a  Kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  World. 
He  founded  a  Church  to  be  to  Mankind  a  (landing  Memorial 
of  Religion,  and  Invitation  to  it ;  which  he  promifed  to  be  with 
always  even  to  the  End.  He  exercifes  an  invifible  Government 
over  it,  himfelf,  and  by  his  Spirit :  Over  that  Part  of  it,  which 
is  militant  here  on  Earth,  a  Government  of  Difcipline,  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  faints,  for  the  edifying  his  body :  till  we  all  come 
in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  meafure  of  the  Jlature  of 
the  fullnefs  of  Chrijl. a  Of  this  Church,  all  Perfons  fcattered 
over  the  World,  who  live  in  Obedience  to  his  Laws,  are  Mem- 
bers. For  thefe  he  is  gone  to  prepare  a  Place,  and  will  come  again 
to  receive  them  unto  himfelf,  that  where  he  is,  there  they  may  be  alfo ; 
and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever  :b  and  likewife  to  take  ven- 
geance on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  hisgofpei* 

Againft  thefe  Parts  of  Chrifl's  Office,  I  find  no  Objections,  but 
what  are  fully  obviated  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter. 

Lajlly,  Chrift  offered  himfelf  a  propitiatory  Sacrifice,  and 
made  Atonement  &r  the  Sins  of  the  World:  Which  is  menti- 
oned laft,  in  regr.rd  to  what  is  objected  againfl  it.  Sacrifices 
of  Expiation  were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained  amongfl: 
moft  ether  Nations,  from  Tradition,  whole  Original  probably 

z  P  >44»  !45-  *  Ep*1'  w-  12,  13.  k  Joh.  xiv.  2,  3      F„ev.  xi.  jj.    Ch.  iii.  21. 
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PART  was  Revelation.  And  they  were  continually  repeated,  both 
J}'  occafionally,  and  at  the  Returns  of  ftated  Times ;  and  made  up 
great  Part  of  the  external  Religion  of  Mankind.  But  now 
once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  Chrijl  appeared  to  put  away  Sin 
by  the  Sacrifice  of  blmfelf.*  And  this  Sacrifice  was,  in  the 
higheft  Degree  and  with  the  mofl  extenfive  Influence,  of  That 
Efficacy  for  obtaining  Pardon  of  Sin,  which  the  heathens  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  thought  their  Sacrifices  to  have  been,  and 
which  the  Jewifh  Sacrifices  really  were  in  fome  Degree,  and 
with  regard  to  fome  Perfons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  Way  it  had  this  Efficacy,  there 
are  not  wanting  Perfons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain  ;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  has  explained  it.  We  feem  to  be 
very  much  in  the  dark,  concerning  the  Manner  in  which  the  An- 
cients underftood  Atonement  to  be  made,  ;'.  e.  Pardon  to  be  ob- 
tained, by  Sacrifices.  And  if  the  Scripture  has,  as  furely  it  has, 
left  this  Matter  of  the  Satisfaction  of  Chrift  myfterious,  left 
fomewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  Conjectures  about  it  muft  be, 
if  not  evidently  abfurd,  yet  at  leaft  uncertain.  Nor  has  any 
one  Reafon  to  complain  for  want  of  farther  Information,  unlefs 
he  can  (hew  his  Claim  to  it. 

Some  having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  Efficacy  of  what 
Chrift  has  done  and  fuffered  for  us,  beyond  what  the  Scripture 
has  authorized ;  Others,  probably  becaufe  they  could  not  explain 
it,  have  been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining  His  Office  as 
Redeemer  of  the  World,  to  his  Inftruclion  Example  and  Go- 
vernment of  the  Church.  Whereas  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gof- 
pel  appears  to  be  ;  not  only  that  He  taught  the  Efficacy  of  Re- 
pentance, but  rendred  it  of  the  Efficacy  which  it  is,  by  what 
he  did  and  fuffered  for  us :  That  he  obtained  for  us  the  Benefit 
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of  having  our  Repentance  accepted  unto  eternal  Life  :  Not  on-  C  H  A  P. 
ly  that  he  revealed  to  Sinners,  that  they  were  in  a  Capacity  of        V. 
Salvation,  and  how  they  might  obtain  it ;  but  moreover  that  he  i-^""^ 
put  them  into  this  Capacity  of  Salvation,   by  what  he  did  and 
fuffered  for  them ;    put  us  into  a  Capacity  of  efcaping  future 
Punifhment,  and   obtaining  future  Happinefs.     And  it  is  our 
Wifdom  thankfully  to  accept  the  Benefit,   by  performing  the 
Conditions,  upon  which  it  is  offered,  on  our  Part,  without  dif- 
puting  how  it  was  procured,  on  His.     For 

VII.  Since  we  neither  know,  by  what  Means  Punifhment  in 
a  future  State,  would  have  followed  Wickednefs  in  this ;  nor  in 
what  Manner  it  would  have  been  inflicted,  had  it  not  been 
prevented  ;  nor  all  the  Reafons  why  its  Infliction  would  have 
been  needful ;  nor  the  particular  Nature  of  that  State  of  Hap- 
pinefs, which  Chrift  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  Difciples : 
And  fince  we  are  ignorant  how  far  any  thing  which  we 
could  do,  would,  alone  and  of  itfelf,  have  been  effectual  to 
prevent  that  Punifhment,  to  which  we  were  obnoxious, 
and  recover  that  Happinefs,  which  we  had  forfeited  ;  it  is 
moft  evident  we  are  not  Judges,  antecedently  to  Revelation, 
whether  a  Mediator  was  or  was  not  neceffary,  to  obtain  thofe 
Ends :  to  prevent  That  future  Punifhment,  and  bring  Mankind 
to  the  final  Happinefs  of  their  Nature.  And  for  the  very  fame 
Reafons,  upon  Suppofition  of  the  Neceffity  of  a  Mediator,  we 
are  no  more  Judges,  antecedently  to  Revelation,  of  the  whole 
Nature  of  his  Office,  or  the  feveral  Parts  which  it  confifts  of; 
or  what  Parts  were  fit  and  requifite  to  be  affigned  him,  in 
order  to  accomplifh  thofe  general  Ends  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  Appointment.  And  from  hence  it  follows,  that 
to  object  againft  the  Expediency  or  Ufefulnefs  of  particular 
things,  revealed  to  have  been  done  or  fufiered  by  him,  becaufe 
we  do  not  fee  how  they  were  conducive  to  thofe  Ends;  is  highly 
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PART  abfurd.  Yet  nothing  is  more  common  to  be  met  with  than 
1}"-*  » tms  Abfurdity.  But  if  it  be  acknowledged  beforehand,  that  we 
are  not  Judges  in  the  Cafe,  it  is  evident  that  no  Objection  can, 
with  any  Shadow  of  Reafon,  be  urged  againft  any  particular 
Part  of  Chrift's  Office  revealed  in  Scripture,  till  it  can  be  {hewn 
pofitively,  not  to  be  requifite  or  conducive  to  the  Ends  propo- 
fed  to  be  accomplifhed ;  or  that  it  is  in  itfelf  unreafonable. 

And  there  is  one  Objection  made  againft  the  Satisfaction  of 
Chrift,  which  looks  to  be  of  this  pofitive  Kind  ;  that  the  Doc- 
trine of  His  being  appointed  to  fuffer  for  the  Sins  of  the  World,, 
reprefents  God  as  being  indifferent  whether  he  punifhed  the  in- 
nocent or  the  guilty.  Now  from  the  foregoing  Obfervations 
we  may  fee  the  extream  Slightnefs  of  all  fuch  Objections ;  and, 
though  it  is  moft  certain  all  who  make  them  do  not  fee  the  Con- 
fequence,  that  they  conclude  altogether  as  much,  againft  God's 
whole  original  Conftitution  of  Nature,  and  the  whole  daily 
Courfe  of  divine  Providence  in  the  Government  of  the  World,. 
*.  e.  againft  the  whole  Scheme  of  Theifm  and  the  whole  Notion 
of  Religion  ;  as  againft  Chriftianity.  For  the  World  is  a  Con- 
ftitution or  Syftem,  whofe  Parts  have  a  mutual  Reference  to 
each  other:  and  there  is  a  Scheme  of  things  gradually  carrying 
on,  called  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which, 
God  has  appointed  us,  in  various  ways,  to  contribute.  And 
when,  in  the  daily  Courfe  of  natural  Providence,  it  is  appointed 
that  innocent  People  fhould  fufrer  for  the  Faults  of  the  guilty, 
this  is  liable  to  the  very  fame  Objection,  as  the  Inftance  we  are. 
now  confidering.  The  infinitely  greater  Importance  of  that  Ap- 
pointment of  Chriftianity  which  is  objected  againft,  does  not- 
hinder  but  it  may  be,  as  it  plainly  is,  an  Appointment  of  the 
very  fame  Kind,  with  what  the  World  affords  us  daily  Exam- 
ples of.  Nay  if  there  were  any  Force  at  all  in  the  Objection,  it 
would  be  ftronger,  in  one  Refpect,  againft  natural  Providence, 
i  than, 
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than  againfl  Chriflianity  :  becaufe  under  the  former,  we  are  in  CHAP- 
many  Cafes  commanded,  and  even  neceffitated  whether  we  will  V. 
or  no,  to  fufFer  for  the  Faults  of  others  ;  whereas  the  Sufferings  V-Z'VN-'' 
of  Chrift  were  voluntary.  The  World's  being  under  the  righ- 
teous Government  of  God,  does  indeed  imply,  that  finally  and 
upon  the  whole  every  one  fhall  receive  according  to  his  perfonal 
Deferts:  And  the  general  Doctrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is, 
that  this  fhall  be  the  Completion  of  the  divine  Government. 
Bat  during  the  Progrefs,  and,  for  ought  we  know,  even  in  Or- 
der to  the  Completion  of  this  moral  Scheme,  vicarious  Punifh- 
ments  may  be  fit,  and  abfolutely  neceffary.  Men  by  their  Fol- 
lies run  themfelves  into  extream  Diftrefs,  into  Difficulties  which 
would  be  abfolutely  fatal  to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  Interpo- 
fition  and  Affiftance  of  Others.  God  commands  by  the  Law  of 
Nature,  that  we  afford  them  this  Affiftance  ;  in  many  Cafes 
where  we  cannot  do  it  without  very  great  Pains,  and  Labour, 
and  Sufferings  to  Ourfelves.  And  we  fee  in  what  Variety  of 
Ways#  one  Perfon's  Sufferings  contribute  to  the  Relief  of  another  j 
and  how  or  by  what  particular  Means,  this  comes  to  pafs  or  fol- 
lows, from  the  Conftitution  and  Laws  of  Nature,  which  come 
under  our  Notice:  and  being  familiarized  to  it,  Men  are  not  fhock- 
ed  with  it.  So  that  the  Reafon  of  their  infifting  upon  Objecti- 
ons of  the  foregoing  Kind  againfl  the  Satisfaction  of  Chrift,  is, 
either  that  they  do  not  confider  Gon's  fettled  and  uniform  Ap- 
pointments as  His  Appointments  at  all ;  Or  elfe,  they  forget 
that  vicarious  Punifhment  is  a  providential  Appointment  of  eve- 
ry Day's  Experience:  And  then,  from  their  being  unacquainted 
with  the  more  general  Laws  of  Nature  or  divine  Government 
over  the  World,  and  not  feeing  how  the  Sufferings  of  Chrift  could 
contribute  to  the  Redemption  of  it,  unlefs  by  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical Appointment;  they  conclude  his  Sufferings  could  not 
contribute  to  it  any  other  Way.  And  yet,  what  .has  been  of- 
ten alledged  in  Juftification  of  this  Doctrine,    even  from  the 
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PART  apparent  natural  Tendency  of  this  Method  of  our  Redemption ; 
its  Tendency  to  vindicate  the  Authority  of  God's  Laws  and  de- 

t-'v  ^  ter  His  Creatures  from  Sin  ;  this  has  never  yet  been  anfwered, 
—and  is  I  think  plainly  unanfwerable  :  though  I  am  far  from 
thinking  it  an  Account  of  the  whole  of  the  Cafe.  But  with- 
out taking  this  into  Confideration,  it  abundantly  appears,  from 
the  Obfervations  above  made,  that  this  Objection  is,  not  an  Ob- 
jection againft  Chriftianity,  but  againft  the  whole  general  Confti- 
tution  of  Nature.  And  if  it  were  to  be  confidered  as  an  Objection 
againft  Chriftianity,  or  confidering  it  as  it  is,  an  Objection  againft 
the  Conftitution  of  Nature  ;  it  amounts  to  no  more  in  Conclufi- 
on  than  this,  that  a  divine  Appointment  cannot  be  neceffary  or  ex- 
pedient, becaufe  the  Objector  does  not  difcern  it  to  be  fo: 
though  he  muft  own  that  the  Nature  of  the  Cafe  is  fuch,  as 
renders  him  uncapable  of  judging,  whether  it  be  fo  or  not ;  or 
of  feeing  it  to  be  neceffary,  though  it  were  fo. 

It  is  indeed  a  Matter  of  great  Patience  to  reafonable  Men,  to  find 
People  arguing  in  this  Manner:  objecting  againft  the  Credibility 
of  fuch  a  particular  Part  of  Chrift's  Office  revealed  in  Scripture, 
that  they  do  not  fee  the  Neceflity  or  Expediency  of  it.  For  though 
it  is  highly  right,  and  the  moft  pious  Exercife  of  our  Under- 
standing, to  enquire  with  due  Reverence  into  the  Ends  and  Rea- 
fons  of  God's  Difpenfations:  Yet  when  thofe  Reafons  are  con- 
cealed, to  argue  from  our  Ignorance,  that  fuch  Difpenfations 
cannoc  be  from  God,  is  infinitely  abfurd.  The  Prefumption  of 
this  Kind  of  Objections,  feems  almoft  loft  in  the  Folly  of  them. 
And  the  Folly  of  them  is  yet  greater,  when  they  are  urged,  as 
ufualiy  they  are,  againft  things  in  Chriftianity  analogous  or  like 
to  thole  natural  Difpenfations  of  Providence,  which  are  Matter 
of  Experience.  Let  Reafon  be  kept  to :  and  if  any  Part  of  the 
Scripture-account  of  the  Redemption  of  the  World  by  Chrift, 
can  be  fhewn  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in 
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the  name  of  God,    be  given  up :   Bur  let  not  fuch  poor  Crea-  CHAP. 
fures  as  we,  go  on  objecting  againft  an  infinite  Scheme,  that  we        V. 
do  not  fee  the  Neceflicy  or  Ufefulnefs  of  all  its  Parts,  and  call    ^-^*    ^ 
this  Reafoning  ;  And,  which  ftill  farther  heightens  the  Abfurdi- 
Cy  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  Parts  which  we  are  not  actively  concern- 
ed in.     For  ic  may  be  worth  mentioning, 

Lajl'y,  That  not  only  the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  but  the  whole 
Analogy  of  Nature,  mould  teach  us,  not  to  expect  to  have  the 
like  Information  concerning  the  divine  Conduct,  as  concerning 
our  own  Duty.  God  inftructs  us  by  Experience,  for  it  is  not 
Reafon  but  Experience  which  inftructs  us,  what  good  or  bad 
Confequences  will  follow  our  acting  in  fuch  and  fuch  Manners ; 
and  by  this  he  directs  us  how  we  are  to  behave  ourfelves.  But, 
though  we  are  furficiently  inftructed  for  the  common  Purpofes 
of  Life  ;  yet  it  is  but  an  almoft  infinitely  fmall  Part  of  natural 
Providence,  which  we  are  at  all  let  into.  The  Cafe  is  the  fame 
with  regard  to  Reveiation.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  Man,  againft  which  it  is  objected,  that  the 
Expediency  of  fome  things  in  it,  is  not  underltood  ;  relates  on- 
ly to  what  was  done  on  God's  Part  in  the  Appointment,  and  on 
the  Mediator's  in  the  Execution  of  it.  For  what  is  required  of 
us,  in  Confequence  of  this  gracious  Difpenfation,  is  another 
Subject,  in  which  none  can  complain  for  want  of  Information, 
The  Conftitution  of  the  World  and  God's  natural  Government 
over  it,  is  all  Myftery,  as  much  as  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation. 
Yet  under  the  firft,  He  has  given  Men  all  things  pertaining  to 
Life ;  and  under  the  other,  all  things  pertaining  unto  Godli- 
nefs.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing  hard  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  of  the  common  Precepts  of  Chriftianity  e 
though  if  there  were,  furely,  a  Divine  Command  is  abundantly 
fufficient  to  lay  us  under  the  ftrongeft  Obligations  to  Obedience, 

But 
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PART  But  the  Fact  is,,  that  the  Reafons  of  all  the  Christian  Precepts 
are  evident.    Pofitive  Inftitutions  are  manifeftly  neceffary  to  keep 

*"'V*J  up  and  propagate  Religion  amongft  Mankind.  And  our  Duty 
to  Chrift,  the  internal  and  external  Worfhip  of  him  ;  this  Part 
of  the  Religion  of  the  Gofpel,  manifeftly  arifes  out  of  what  he 
has  done  and  fuffered,  his  Authority  and  Dominion,  and  the 
.Relation,  which  He  is  revealed  to  ftand  in  to  us.m 
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CHAP.    VI. 


Of  the  Want  of  Univerfality  in  Revelation-, 
and  of  fuppofed  Deficiency  in  the  Proof 
of  it. 


IT  has  been  thought  by  fome  Perfons,  that  if  the  Evidence  CHAP, 
of  Revelation  appears  doubtful,  this  itfelf  turns  into  a  po-       yi. 
fitive  Argument  againft  it ;   becaufe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  WW5 
that  if  it  were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  fubfifl  upon  doubtful 
Evidence.     And  the  Objection  againft  Revelation  from  its  not 
being  univerfal,  is  often  infilled  upon  as  of  great  Weight. 

Now  the  Weaknefs  of  thefe  Opinions  may  be  fhewn,  by  ob- 
ferving  the  Suppofitions  on  which  they  are  founded :  Which  are 
really  fuch  as  thefe;  that  it  cannot  be  thought  God  would  have 
be/lowed  any  Favour  at  all  upon  us,  unlefs  in  the  Degree, 
which,  we  think,  he  might,  and  which,  we  imagine,  would  be 
moft  to  our  particular  Advantage  j  and  alfo  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  he  would  beftow  a  Favour  upon  any,  unlefs  he  bellow- 
ed the  fame  upon  all:  Suppofitions  which  we  find  contradicted, 
not  by  a  few  Inftances  in  God's  natural  Government  of  the 
World,  but  by  the  general  Analogy  of  Nature  together. 

Perfons  who  fpeak  of  the  Evidence  of  Religion  as  doubtful, 
and  of  this  fuppofed  Doubtfulnefs  as  a  pofitive  Argument  againft 
ir,  mould  be  put  upon  confidering,  what  That  Evidence  in- 
deed is,  which  they  act  upon  with  regard  to  their  temporal  In- 
terefts,    For,    it  is  not  only  extreamly  difficult,    but,  in  many 
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PART  Cafes,  abfolutely  impoffible,  to  ballance  Pleafure  and  Pain,  Sa- 
il- tisfaction  and  Uneafinefs,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  on  which  Side 
the  Overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  Difficulties  and  Impofli- 
bilities  in  making  the  due  Allowances,  for  a  Change  of  Tem- 
per and  Taft,  for  Satiety,  Difgufts,  Ill-health  ;  any  of  which 
render  Men  incapable  of  injoying,  after  they  have  obtained, 
what  they  raoft  eagerly  defired.  Numberlefs  too  are  the  Acci- 
dents, befides  that  one  of  untimely  Death,  which  may  even 
probably  difappoint  the  bed  concerted  Schemes :  And  ftrong 
Objections  are  often  feen  to  lie  againft  them,  not  to  be  removed 
or  anfwered,  but  which  feem  overbalanced  by  Reafons  on  the 
other  Side;  fo  as  that  the  certain  Difficulties  and  Dangers  of 
the  Purfuit,  are,  by  every  one,  thought  juftly  difregarded,  upon 
Account  of  the  appearing  greater  Advantages  in  Cafe  of  Suc- 
cefs,  though  there  be  but  little  Probability  of  it.  Laftly,  every 
one  obferves  our  Liablenefs,  if  we  be  not  upon  our  Guard,  to 
be  deceived  by  the  Falfhood  of  Men,  and  the  falfe  Appearances 
of  things :  And  this  Danger  mud  be  greatly  increafed,  if  there 
be  a  ftrong  Bias  within,  fuppofe  from  indulged  Paffion,  to  fa- 
vour the  Deceit.  Hence  arifes  that  great  Uncertainty  and 
Doubtful nefs  of  Proof,  wherein  our  temporal  Intereft  really 
confifts ;  what  are  the  mod  probable  Means  of  attaining  it ;  and 
whether  thofe  Means  will  eventually  be  fuccefsful.  And  num- 
berlefs Inftances  there  are,  in  the  daily  Courfe  of  Life,  in  which 
all  Men  think  it  reasonable,  to  engage  in  Purfuits  though  the 
Probability  is  greatly  againft  fucceeding  ;  and  to  make  fuch  Pro- 
vifion  for  themfelves,  as  it  is  fuppofeable  they  may  have  Occa- 
lion  for,  though  the  plain  acknowledged  Probability  is,  that 
they  never  (hall.  Then  thofe  who  think  the  Objection  againft 
Revelation,  from  its  Light  not  being  univerfal,  to  be  of  Weight, 
fhould  obferve,  that  the  Author  of  Nature,  in  numberlefs  In- 
ftances,   beftows  That  upon  fome,   which  he  does  not  upon 
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others,  who  feem  equally  to  (land  in  Need  of  it.     Indeed  he  ap-CHA  P. 
pears  to  beftow  all  his  Gifts,  with  the  mod  promifcuous  Varie-       VI. 
ty,  among  Creatures  of  the  fame  Species;  Health  and  Strength,  ^V^ 
Capacities  of  Prudence  and  of  Knowledge,  Means  of  Improve- 
ment, Riches  and  all  external  Advantages.     And  as  there  are  not 
any  two  Men  found,  of  exactly  like  Shape  and  Features;  fo  it  is 
probable  there  are  not  any  two,  of  an  exactly  like  Constitution, 
Temper  and  Situation,  with  regard  to  the  Goods  and  Evils  of 
Life.     Yet,  notwithstanding   thefe  Uncertainties  and  Varieties, 
God  does  exercife  a  natural  Government  over  the  World  ;  and 
there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  prudent  and  imprudent  Institution  of 
Life,  with  regard  to  our  Health  and  our  Affairs,  under  that  his 
natural  Government. 

As  neither  the  jewifh  nor  chriflian  Revelation  have  been  univer- 
fal;  and  as  they  have  been  afforded  to  a  greater  and  lefs  Part  of  the 
World,  at  different  Times:  folikewife  at  different  Times,  both  Re- 
velations have  had  different  Degrees  of  Evidence.  The  Jews  who 
lived  during  the  Succeffion  of  Prophets,  that  is,  from  Mofes  till  after 
the  Captivity,  had  higher  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  their  Religion, 
than  thofe  had,  who  lived  in  the  Interval  between  the  lad  men- 
tioned Period,  and  the  Coming  of  Chrifl.  And  the  firfl  Chri- 
(lians  had  higher  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  wrought  in  Attenua- 
tion of  Chriftianity,  than  what  we  have  now.  They  had  alfo  a 
ftrong  prefumptive  Proof  of  the  Truth  of  it,  perhaps  of  much 
greater  Force,  in  way  of  Argument,  than  many  think,  of  which 
we  have  very  little  remaining  ;  I  mean  the  prefumptive  Proof  of 
its  Truth,  from  the  Influence  which  it  had  upon  the  Lives  of  the 
Generality  of  its  Profeffors.  And  we,  or  future  Ages,  may 
poffibly  have  a  Proof  of  it,  which  they  could  not  have,  from 
the  Conformity  between  the  prophetick  Hiftory,  and  the  State 
of  the  World  and  of  Chriftianity.  And  farther  ;  If  we  were 
to  fuppofe  the  Evidence,    which  Some  have  of  Religion,    to 
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PART  amount  to  little  more,  than  feeing  that  it  may  be  true;  but  that 

II.         they  remain   in  great  Doubts  and  Uncertainties  about  both  its 

(.•"VNJ  Evidence  and  its  Nature,  and  great  Perplexities  concerning  the 

Rule  of  Life:  Others  to  have  a  full  Conviction  of  the  Truth  of 

Religion,  with  a  diftinct  Knowledge  of  their  Duty  :  and  Others 

feverally   to   have    all    the   intermediate   Degrees    of    religious 

Light   and    Evidence,    which    lie    between    thefe   two If 

we  put  the  Cafe,  that  for  the  prefent,  it  was  intended,  Reve- 
lation fhould  be  no  more  than  a  fmall  Light,  in  the  midft  of  a 
World  greatly  overipread,   notwithftanding  it,    with  Ignorance 
and  Darknefs :    that  certain  Glimmerings  of   this  Light  fhould 
extend,  and  be  directed,  to  remote  Diftances,  in  fuch  a  Manner 
as  that  thofe  who  really  partook  of  it,  fhould  not  difcern  from 
whence  it  originally  came:  that  Some  in  a  nearer  Situation  to  it, 
fhould  have  its  Light  obfcured,  and,  in  different  Ways  and  De- 
grees, intercepted:  and  that  Others  fhould  be  placed  within  its 
clearer  Influence,  and  be  much  more  enlivened,   cheared  and 
directed  by  it;  but  yet  that  even  to  thefe,  it  fhould  be  no  more 
than  a  Light  finning  in  a  dark  Place  :  All  this  would  be  per- 
fectly uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  Conduct  of  Providence, 
in  the  Diftribution  of  its  other  Bleffings.     If  the  Fact  of  the 
Cafe  really  were,  that  Some  have  received  no  Light  at  all  from 
the  Scripture;    as  many  Ages   and  Countries  in   the  hrathen 
World :  that  Others,  though  they  have,  by  Means  of   it,    had 
cffential   or  natural  Religion  enforced  upon  their  Confciences, 
yet  have  never  had  the  genuine  Scripture-revelation,    with  its 
real  Evidence,  propofed  to  their  Confideration ;  and  the  ancient 
Perjians,  and  modern  Mahometans,  may  poflibly  be  Inftances  of 
People  in    a  Situation  fomewhat   like   to   this:    that  Others, 
though  they  have  had  the  Scripture  laid  before  them  as  of  di- 
vine Revelation,  yet  have  had  it  with  the  Syftem  and  Evidence 
of  ChrifUanity  fo  interpolated,    the  Syftem  fo  corrupted,    the 
Evidence  fo  blended   with  falfe  Miracles,  as  to  leave  the  Mind 
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in  the  utmoft  Doubtfulnefs  and  Uncertainty  about  the  whole  ;  CHAP. 
which  may  be  the  State  of  fome  thoughtful  Men,  in  moll  of  VI. 
thofe  Nations  who  call  themfelves  Chriftian  :  And  laftly,  that  ^S~V^J 
Others  have  had  Chriftianitv  offered  to  them  in  its  genuine  Sim- 
plicity,  and  with  its  proper  Evidence,  as  Perfons  in  Countries 
and  Churches  of  civil  and  of  chriffian  Liberty  ;  but  however 
that  even  thefe  Perfons  are  left  in  great  Ignorance  in  many  Re- 
fpecls,  and  have  by  no  means  Light  afforded  them  enough  to  fa- 
tisfie  their  Curiofity,  but  only  to  regulate  their  Life,  to  teach 
them  their  Duty  and  encourage  them  in  the  careful  Difcharge  of 
it :  I  fay,  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  This  fomewhat  of  a  general 
true  Account  of  the  Degrees  of  moral  and  religious  Light  and 
Evidence,  which  were  intended  to  be  afforded  Mankind,  and  of 
what  has  actually  been  and  is  their  Situation,  in  their  moral  and 
religious  Capacity ;  there  would  be  nothing  in  all  this  Ignorance, 
Doubtfulnefs  and  Uncertainty,  in  all  thefe  Varieties,  and  fuppo- 
{ed  Difadvantages  of  fome  in  Companion  of  others,  refpecling 
Religion,  but  may  be  parallelled,  by  manifeft  Analogies  in  the 
natural  Difpenfations  of  Providence  at  prefent,  and  though  we 
confider  ourfelves  merely  in  our  temporal  Capacity. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  (hocking  in  all  This,  or  which  would 
feem  to  bear  hard  upon  the  moral  Adminiftration  in  Nature,  if 
we  would  really  keep  in  Mind,  that  every  one  (hail  be  dealt 
equitably  with ;  inftead  of  forgetting  this,  or  explaining  it 
away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in  Words.  All  Shadow  of  In- 
juftice,  and  indeed  all  harfh  Appearances,  in  this  various  Oeco- 
nomy  of  Providence,  would  be  loft,  if  we  would  keep  in  Mind, 
that  every  merciful  Allowance  (hall  be  made,  and  no  more  be 
required  of  any  one,  than  what  might  have  been  equitably  ex- 
pected of  him,  from  the  Circumftances  in  which  he  was  pla- 
ced ;  and  not  what  might  have  been  expected,    had  he  been 
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PART  placed  in  other  Circumftances :  i.  e.  in  Scripture  Language,  that 
H-  every  Man  {hall  be  accepted  according  to  •what  he  bad,  not  accord- 
ing to  what  he  had  not. n  This  however  doth  not  by  any  means 
imply,  that  all  Perfons  Condition  here,  is  equally  advantageous 
with  refpect  to  Futurity.  And  Providence's  defigning  to  place 
Some  in  greater  Darknefs  with  refpect  to  religious  Knowledge, 
is  no  more  a  Reafon  why  they  fhould  not  endeavour  to  get  out 
of  that  Darknefs,  and  Others  to  bring  them  out  of  it ;  than 
why  ignorant  and  flow  People,  in  Matters  of  other  Knowledge, 
fhould  not  endeavour  to  learn,  or  mould  not  be  inftructed. 

It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  wife  and  good 
Principle,  whatever  it  was,  which  difpofed  the  Author  of  Na- 
ture to  make  different  Kinds  and  Orders  of  Creatures,  difpofed 
him  alfo  to  place  Creatures  of  like  Kinds,  in  different  Situations: 
And  that  the  fame  Principle  which  difpofed  him  to  make  Crea- 
tures of  different  moral  Capacities,  difpofed  him  alfo  to  place 
Creatures  of  like  moral  Capacities,  in  different  religious  Situati- 
ons ;  and  even  the  fame  Creatures,  in  different  Periods  of  their 
Being.  And  the  Account  or  Reafon  of  This,  is  alfo  moft  pro- 
bably the  Account,  why  the  Conftitution  of  things  is  fuch,  as 
that  Creatures  of  moral  Natures  or  Capacities,  for  a  confidera- 
ble  Part  of  that  Duration  in  which  they  are  living  Agents,  are 
not  at  all  Subject s  of  Morality  and  Religion ;  but  grow  up  to 
be  fo,  and  grow  up  to  be  fo  more  and  more,  gradually  from 
Childhood  to  mature  Age. 

What,  in  particular,  is  the  Account  or  Reafon  of  thefe  things, 
we  muft  be  greatly  in  the  Dark,  were  it  only  that  we  know  fo 
very  little  even  of  our  own  Cafe.  Our  prefent  State  may  poffi- 
bly  be  the  Confequence  of  fomewhat  paft,  which  we  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  j   as  it  has  a  Reference  to  fomewhat  to  come,   of 
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which  we  know  fcarce  any  more  than  is  neceffary  for  Practice.  CHAP. 
A  Syftem   or  Constitution,  in  its  Notion,  implies  Variety ;  and       VI. 
fo  complicated  an  one  as  this  World,  very  great  Variety.     So  ^^^^ 
that  were  Revelation  univerfal,  yet  from  Men's  different  Capa- 
cities of  Understanding,  from  the  different  Lengths  of   their 
Lives,   their  different  Educations  and  other  external  Circum- 
ftances,  and  from  their  Difference  of  Temper  and  bodily  Consti- 
tution; their  religious  Situations  would  be  widely  different,  and 
theDifadvantage  of  Some  in  Comparifon  of  Others,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether as  much  as  at  prefenr.     And  the  true  Account,  whatever 
it  be,  why  Mankind  or  fuch  a  Part  of  Mankind  are  placed  in 
this  Condition  of  Ignorance,  muft  be  fuppofed  alfo  the  true  Ac- 
count of  our  farther  Ignorance,  in  not  knowing  the  Reafons, 
why,  or  whence  it  is,  that  they  are  placed  in  this  Condition. 
But  the  following  pra&ical  Reflections  may  defer ve  the  ferious 
Consideration  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  think  the  Circumftances  of 
Mankind  or  their  own,  in  the  forementioned  Refpects,  a  Ground 
of  Complaint. 

Firft,  The  Evidence  of  Religion  not  appearing  obvious,  may 
constitute  one  particular  Part  of  Some  Mens  Trial  in  the  reli- 
gious Senfe;  as  it  giv«s  Scope,  for  a  virtuous  Exercife,  or  viti- 
ous  Neglect  of  their  Underftanding,  in  examining  or  not  exami- 
ning into  That  Evidence.  There  feems  no  poffible  Reafon  to 
be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a  State  of  moral  Probation, 
with  regard  to  the  Exercife  of  our  Underftanding  upon  the 
Subject  of  Religion,  as  we  are  with  regard  to -our  Behaviour  in 
common  Affairs.  The  former  is  as  much  a  thing  within  our 
Power  and  Choice,  as  the  latter.  And  I  fuppofe  it  is  to  be  laid 
down  for  certain,  that  the  fame  Character,  the  lame  inward 
Principle,  which,  after  a  Man  is  convinced  of  the  Truth  of 
Religion,  renders  him  obedient  to  the  Precepts  of  it,  would, 
were  he  not  thus  convinced,  fet  him  about  an  Examination  oi 
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PA  R  T  it,  upon  its  Syftem  and  Evidence  being  offered  to  his  Thoughts: 
II.  And  that  in  the  latter  State,  his  Examination  would  be  with 
*■**  v.  an  impartiality  Serioufnefs  and  Sollicitude,  proportionable 
to  what  his  Obedience  is  in  the  former.  And  as  Inattention, 
Negligence,  Want  of  all  ferious  Concern,  about  a  Matter  of 
fuch.  a  Nature  and  fuch  Importance,  when  offered  to  Mens 
Confideration,  is,  before  a  diftinct  Conviction  of  its  Truth,  as 
real  immoral  Depravity  and  Diffblutenefs ;  as  Neglect  of  reli- 
gious Practice  after  fuch  Conviction  :  fo  active  Sollicitude  about 
it,  and  fair  impartial  Confideration  of  its  Evidence  before  fuch 
Conviction,  is  as  really  an  Exercife  of  a  morally  right  Tem- 
per ;  as  is  religious  Practice  after.  Thus,  that  Religion  is  not 
intuitively  true,  but  a  Matter  of  Deduction  and  Inference  ;  that 
a  Conviction  of  its  Truth  is  not  forced  upon  every  one,  but  left 
to  be,  by  fome,  collected  with  heedful  Attention  to  Premifesj 
this  as  much  conffitutes  religious  Probation,  as  much  affords 
Sphere,  Scope,  Opportunity,  for  right  and  wrong  Behaviour,  as 
any  thing  whatever  does.  And  their  Manner  of  treating  this 
Subject  when  laid  before  them,  fhews  what  is  in  their  Heart, 
and  is  an  Exertion  of  it. 

Secondly,  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident,  though  it  is  not 
fo  much  attended  to,  that  if  upon  Confideration  of  Religion, 
the  Evidence  of  it  mould  feem  to  any  Perfons  doubtful,  in  the 
higheft,  fuppofeable  Degree  ;  even  this  doubtful  Evidence  will, 
however,  put  them  into  a  general  State  of  Probation  in  the  mo- 
ral and  religious  Senfe.  For,  fuppofe  a  Man  to  be  really  in 
Doubt,  Whether  fuch  a  Perfon  had  not  done  him  the  greateft 
Favour;  or  Whether  his  whole  temporal  Intereft  did  not  de- 
pend upon  that  Perfon :  No  one  who  had  any  Senfe  of  Grati- 
tude and  of  Prudence,  could  poffibly  confider  himfelf  in  the 
fame  Situation  with  regard  to  fuch  Perfon,  as  if  he  had  no  fuch 
Doubt.     In  truth  it  is  as  juft  to  fay,  that  Certainty  and  Doubt 
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are  the  fame  ;  as  to  fay,  the  Situations  now  mentioned,  would  CHAP, 
leave  a  Man  as  entirely  at  Liberty  in  point  of  Gratitude  or  Pru-  VI. 
dence,  as  he  would  be,  were  he  certain  he  had  received  no  Favour  ^S^V*^) 
from  fuch  Perfon,  or  that  he  no  way  depended  upon  him.  And 
thus,  though  the  Evidence  of  Religion  which  is  afforded  to 
fome  Men,  fhould  be  little  more  than  that  they  are  given  to  fee, 
the  Syftem  of  Chriftianity,  or  Religion  in  general,  to  be  fup- 
pofeable  and  credible;  this  ought  in  all  Reafon  to  beget  a  feri- 
ous  practical  Apprehenfion,  that  it  may  be  true.  And  even  this 
will  afford  Matter  of  Exercife,  for  religious  Sufpenfe  and  Deli- 
beration, for  moral  Refolution  and  Self-government;  becaufe  the 
Apprehenfion  that  Religion  may  be  true,  does  as  really  lay  Men 
under  Obligations,  as  a  full  Conviction  that  it  is  true.  It  gives 
Occafion  and  Motives  to  confider  farther  the  important  Subject; 
to  preferve  attentively  upon  their  Minds,  a  general  implicit  Senfe 
that  they  may  be  under  divine  moral  Government,  an  awful 
Sollicitude  about  Religion  whether  natural  or  revealed.  Such 
Apprehenfion  ought  to  turn  Mens  Eyes  to  every  Degree  of  new 
Light  which  may  be  had,  from  whatever  Side  it  comes;  and 
induce  them  to  refrain,  in  the  mean  Time,  from  all  Immora- 
lities, and  live  in  the  confeientious  Practice  of  every  common 
Virtue.  Efpecially  are  they  bound  to  keep  at  the  greatefr.  Dif- 
tance  from  all  diffolute  Profaneneis,  for  this  the  very  Nature  of 
the  Cafe  forbids ;  and  to  treat  with  highefl  Reverence  a  Matter, 
upon  which  their  own  whole  Intereft  and  Being  and  the  Fate 
of  Nature  depends.  This  Behaviour  and  an  active  Endeavour 
to  maintain  within  themfelves  this  Temper,  is  the  Bufinefs,  the 
Duty  and  the  Wifdom  of  thofe  Perfons,  who  complain  of  the 
Doubtfulnefs  of  Religion  ;  is  what  they  are  under  the  moft 
proper  Obligations  to.  And  fuch  Behaviour  is  an  Exertion  of, 
and  has  a  Tendency  to  improve  in  Them,  That  Character, 
which  the  Practice  of  all  the  feveral  Duties  of  Religion,  from 
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.  -ir^_  .  Tendency  to  improve  in  Others ;  Others,  I  fay,  to  whom  God 
has  afforded  fuch  Conviction.  Nay,  confidering  the  infinite 
Importance  of  Religion,  revealed  as  well  as  natural,  I  think  it 
may  be  faid  in  general,  that  whoever  will  weigh  the  Matter  tho- 
roughly may  fee,  there  is  not  near  fo  much  Difference,  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  between  what  ought  in  Reafon  to  be  the 
Rule  of  Life,  to  thofe  Perfons  who  are  fully  convinced  of  its 
Truth,  and  to  thofe  who  have  only  a  ferious  doubting  Apprehen- 
fion,  that  it  may  be  true.  Their  Hopes  and  Fears  and  Obligations 
will  be  in  various  Degrees:  But,  as  the  Subject- matter  of  their  Hopes 
and  Fears  is  the  fame;  fo  the  Subject-matter  of  their  Obligations, 
what  they  are  bound  to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  is  not  fo  very  unlike. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that,  from  a  Character  of  Under- 
Handing,  or  a  Situation  of  Influence  in  the  World,  fome  Per- 
fons have  it  in  their  Power  to  do  infinitely  more  Harm  or  Good, 
by  fetting  an  Example,  of  Profanenefs  and  avowed  Difregard  to 
all  Religion,  or,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  ferious  though  perhaps 
doubting  Apprehenfion  of  its  Truth,  and  of  a  reverend  Regard 
to  it  under  this  Doubtfulnefs ;  than  they  can  do,  by  acting  well 
or  ill  in  all  the  common  Intercourfes  amongft  Mankind.  And 
confequently  they  are  moil  highly  accountable  for  a  Behaviour, 
which,  they  may  eafily  forefee,  is  of  fuch  Importance,  and  in 
which  there  is  moft  plainly  a  Right  and  a  Wrong,  even  admit- 
ting the  Evidence  of  Religion  to  be  as  doubtful  as  is  pretended. 

The  Ground  of  thefe  Obfervations,  and  That  which  renders 
them  juft  and  true,  is  that  Doubting  neceffarily  implies  fome 
Degree  of  Evidence  for  That,  of  which  we  doubt.  For  no 
Perfcn  would  be  in  Doubt,  concerning  the  Truth  of  a  Number 
of  Facts  fo  and  fo  circumfranced,  which  mould  accidentally 
come  into  his  Thoughts,  and  of  which  he  had  no  Evidence  at 

all. 
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all.  And  though  in  the  Cafe  of  an  even  Chance,  and  where  C  H  A  P. 
confequently  we  were  in  Doubt,  we  fhould  in  common  Lan-  VI. 
guage  fay,  that  we  had  no  Evidence  at  all  for  either  Side ;  yet  L/"V~NJ 
That  Situation  of  things,  which  renders  it  an  even  Chance  and 
no  more,  that  fuch  an  Event  will  happen,  renders  this  Cafe 
equivalent  to  all  others,  where  there  is  fuch  Evidence  on  both 
Sides  of  a  Queftion,  °  as  leaves  the  Mind  in  Doubt  concerning 
the  Truth.  Indeed  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  there  is  no  more  Evi- 
dence on  one  Side,  than  on  the  other;  but  there  is  (what  is  equi- 
valent to)  much  more  for  either,  than  for  the  Truth  of  a  Num- 
ber of  Fads  which  come  into  ones  Thoughts  at  random.  And 
thus  in  all  thefe  Cafes,  Doubt  as  much  prefuppofes  Evidence, 
lower  Degrees  of  it;  as  Belief  prefuppofes  higher,  and  Certain- 
ty higher  ftill.  Any  one  who  will  a  little  attend  to  the  Nature 
of  Evidence,  will  eafily  carry  this  Obfervation  on  and  fee,  that 
between  no  Evidence  at  all,  and  That  Degree  of  it  which  af- 
fords Ground  of  Doubt,  there  are  as  many  intermediate  Degrees ; 
as  there  are,  between  That  Degree  which  is  the  Ground  of  Doubt, 
and  Demonftration.  And  though  we  have  not  Faculties  to  di- 
ftinguifh  thefe  Degrees  of  Evidence,  with  any  Sort  of  Exact- 
nefs ;  yet,  in  Proportion  as  they  are  difcerned,  they  ought  to  in- 
fluence our  Practice.  For  it  is  as  real  an  Imperfection  in  the 
moral  Character,  not  to  be  influenced  in  Practice  by  a  lower 
Degree  of  Evidence  when  difcerned,  as  it  is,  in  the  Understand- 
ing, not  to  difcern  it.  And  as,  in  all  Subjects  which  Men  con- 
fider,  they  difcern  the  lower  as  well  as  higher  Degrees  of  Evi- 
dence, proportionably  to  their  Capacity  of  Underftanding ;  fo, 
in  practical  Subjects,  they  are  influenced  in  Practice,  by  the  low- 
er as  well  as  higher  Degrees  of  it,  proportionably  to  their  Fair- 
nefs  and  Honefty.  And  as,  in  Proportion  to  Defects  in  the 
Underftanding,    Men  are  unapt  to  fee  lower  Degrees  of  Evi- 
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PART  dence,  are  in  Danger  of  overlooking  Evidence  when  it  is  not 
II.  glaring,  and  are  eafily  impofed  upon  in  fuch  Cafes;  fo,  in  Pro- 
portion to  the  Corruption  of  the  Heart,  they  feem  capable  of 
fatisfying  themfelves  with  having  no  Regard  in  Practice  to  Evi- 
dence acknowledged  real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.  From  thefe 
things  it  muft  follow,  that  Doubting  concerning  Religion,  im- 
plies fuch  a  Degree  of  Evidence  for  it,  as  joined  with  the  Con- 
fideration  of  its  Importance,  unqueftionably  lays  Men  under  the 
Obligations  before  mentioned  to  have  a  dutiful  Regard  to  it,  in 
all  their  Behaviour. 

'thirdly,  The  Difficulties  in  which  the  Evidence  of  Religion 
Is  involved,  which  Some  complain  of,  is  no  more  a  juft  Ground 
of  Complaint,  than  the  external  Circumflances  of  Temptation, 
which  Others  are  placed  in ;  or  than  Difficulties  in  the  Practice 
of  it,  after  a  full  Conviction  of  its  Truth.  Temptations  render 
our  State  a  more  improving  State  of  Difcipline,  p  than  it  would 
be  otherwife;  as  they  give  Occafion  for  a  more  attentive  Exer- 
cife of  the  virtuous  Principle,  which  confirms  and  ftrengthens 
it  more,  than  an  eafier  or  lefs  attentive  Exercife  of  it  could. 
Now  fpeculative  Difficulties  are,  in  this  Refpect,  of  the  very 
fame  Nature  with  thefe  external  Temptations.  For  the  Evi- 
dence of  Religion  not  appearing  obvious,  is,  to  fome  Perfons,  a 
Temptation  to  reject  it,  without  any  Conlideration  at  all ;  and 
therefore  requires  fuch  an  attentive  Exercife  of  the  virtuous 
Principle,  ferioufly  to  confider  That  Evidence,  as  there  would  be 
no  Occafion  for,  but  for  fuch  Temptation.  And  the  fuppofed 
Doubtfulnefs  of  its  Evidence,  after  it  has  been  in  fome  Sort 
confidered,  affords  Opportunity  to  an  unfair  Mind  of  explaining 
away,  and  deceitfully  hiding  from  itfelf,  That  Evidence  which 
it  might  fee ;  and  alfo  for  Mens  encouraging  themfelves  in  Vice 
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from  Hopes  of  Impunity,  though  they  do  clearly  fee  thus  much  CHAP' 
at  leaft,  that  thefe  Hopes  are  uncertain  :  In  like  Manner  as  the  VI 
common  Temptation  to  many  Instances  of  Folly,  which  end  in 
temporal  Infamy  and  Ruin,  is,  the  Ground  for  Hope,  of  not 
being  detected,  and  of  efcaping  with  Impunity,  *.  e.  the  Doubt- 
fulnefs  of  the  Proof  beforehand,  that  fuch  foolifh  Behaviour 
will  thus  end  in  Infamy  and  Ruin.  On  the  contrary,  fuppo- 
fed  Doubtfulnefs  in  the  Evidence  of  Religion,  calls  for  a  more 
careful  and  attentive  Exercife  of  the  virtuous  Principle,  in  fair- 
ly yielding  themfelves  up  to  the  proper  Influence  of  any  real 
Evidence,  though  doubtful ;  and  living  in  the  confcientious 
Practice  of  all  Virtue,  though  under  fome  Uncertainty,  whether 
the  Government  in  the  Univerfe  may  not  poflibly  be  fuch,  as 
that  Vice  may  efcape  with  Impunity.  And  in  general,  Temp- 
tation, meaning  by  this  Word,  the  lefier  Allurements  to  Wrong 
and  Difficulties  in  the  Difcharge  of  our  Duty,  as  well  as  the 
greater  ones,  Temptation,  I  fay,  as  fuch  and  of  every  Kind  and 
Degree,  as  it  calls  forth  fome  virtuous  Efforts,  additional  to 
what  would  otherwife  have  been  wanting,  cannot  but  be  an 
additional  Difcipline  and  Improvement  of  Virtue,  as  well  as 
Probation  of  it  in  the  other  Senfes  of  that  Word.1*  So  that  the 
very  fame  Account  is  to  be  given,  why  the  Evidence  of  Religi- 
on (hould  be  left  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  require,  in  Some,  an 
attentive,  follicitous,  perhaps  painful  Exercife  of  their  Under- 
ftanding  about  it  j  as  why  Others  mould  be  placed  in  fuch  Cir- 
cumftances,  as  that  the  Practice  of  its  common  Duties,  after  a 
full  Conviction  of  the  Truth  of  it,  fliould  require  Attention, 
Sollicitude  and  Pains :  Or,  why  appearing  Doubtfulnefs  fhould 
be  permitted  to  afford  Matter  of  Temptation  to  Some  ;  as  why 
external  Difficulties  and  Allurements  mould  be  permitted  to 
afford  Matter  of  Temptation  to  Others.  The  fame  Account 
alfo  is  to  be  given,  why  Some  fliould  be  exercifed  with  Temp- 
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PART  tations  of  both  thefe  Kinds ;  as  why  Ochers  fhould  be  exercifed 
II.        with  the  latter  in  fuch  very  high  Degrees,  as  Tome  have  been, 
i/*V  ^  particularly  as  the  primitive  Chriflians  were. 

Nor  does  there  appear  any  Abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  that  the 
fpeculative  Difficulties  in  which  the  Evidence  of  Religion  is 
involved,  may  make  even  the  principal  Part  of  fome  Perfons 
Trial.  For,  as  the  chief  Temptations  of  the  Generality  of  the 
World,  are,  the  ordinary  Motives  to  Injuftice  or  unreftrained 
Pleafure;  or  to  live  in  the  Neglect  of  Religion  from  That  Frame 
of  Mind,  which  renders  many  Perfons  almoft  without  Feeling 
as  to  any  thing  diftant,  or  which  is  not  the  Object  of  their  Sen- 
fes:  So  there  are  other  Perfons  without  this  Shallownefs  of 
Temper,  Perfons  of  a  deeper  Senfe  as  to  what  is  invifible  and 
future  ;  who  not  only  fee,  but  have  a  general  practical  Feeling, 
that  what  is  to  come  will  be  prefent,  and  that  things  are  not 
lefs  real  for  their  not  being  the  Objects  of  Senfe ;  and  who, 
from  their  natural  Conftitution  of  Body  and  of  Temper,  and 
from  their  external  Condition,  may  have  fmall  Temptations  to 
behave  ill,  fmall  Difficulty  in  behaving  well,  in  the  common 
Courfc  of  Life.  Now  when  thefe  latter  Perfons  have  a  diftinct 
full  Conviction  of  the  Truth  of  Religion,  without  any  poffible 
Doubts  or  Difficulties,  the  Practice  of  it  is  to  them  unavoid- 
able, unlels  they  will  do  a  confiant  Violence  to  their  own 
Minds ;  and  Religion  is  fcarce  any  more  a  Difcipline  to  Them, 
than  it  is  to  Creatures  in  a  State  of  Perfection.  Yet  thefe  Per- 
fons may  poffibly  ftand  in  Need  of  moral  Difcipline  and  Exercife 
in  a  higher  Degree,  than  they  would  have,  by  fuch  an  eafy 
Practice  of  Religion.  Or  it  may  be  requifite,  for  Reafons  un- 
known to  us,  that  they  fhould  give  fome  farther  Manifestation' 
what  is  their  moral  Character,  to  the  Creation  of  God,  than 
fuch  a  Practice  of  it  would  be.     Thus  in  the  great  Variety  of 
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religious  Situations  in  which  Men  are  placed,  what  conftitutcs,  CHAP. 
what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  constitutes  the  Probation,  in  all  Sen-  VI. 
fes,  of  fome  Perfons,  may  be  the  Difficulties  in  which  the  Evi- 
dence of  Religion  is  involved  ;  and  their  principal  and  diftin- 
guifhed  Trial  may  be,  how  they  will  behave  under  and  with 
RefpecT:  to  thefe  Difficulties.  Circumftances  in  Mens  Situati- 
on in  their  temporal  Capacity,  analagous  in  good  Meafure  to 
This,  refpe&ing  Religion,  are  to  be  obferved.  We  find  fome 
Perfons  are  placed  in  fuch  a  Situation  in  the  World,  as  that 
their  chief  Difficulty  with  regard  to  Conduct,  is  not  the  Do- 
ing what  is  prudent  when  it  is  known,  f©r  this,  in  numberlefs 
Cafes,  is  as  eafy  as  the  contrary  :  But  to  fome  the  principal 
Exercife  is,  Recollection  and  being  upon  their  Guard  againft 
Deceits,  the  Deceits  fuppofe  of  thofe  about  them ;  againft  falfe 
Appearances  of  Reafon  and  Prudence.  To  Perfons  in  fome 
Situations,  the  principal  Exercife  with  refpect  to  Conduct,  is, 
Attention  in  order  to  inform  themfelves,  what  is  proper,  what 
is  really  the  reafonable  and  prudent  Part  to  act. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  Suppofition,  that  Mens 
Diffatisfaction  with  the  Evidence  of  Religion,  is  not  owing  to 
their  Neglects  or  Prejudices}  it  muft  be  added,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  all  common  Reafon,  and  as  what  the  Truth  of  the 
Cafe  plainly  requires  fhould  be  added,  that  fuch  DhTatisfaction 
poffibly  may  be  owing  to  thofe,  poffibly  may  be  Mens  own 
Fault.     For, 

If  there  are  any  Perfons,  who  never  fet  themfelves  heartily 
and  in  earneft  to  be  informed  in  Religion  :  if  there  are  any  who 
fecretly  wifh  it  may  not  prove  true  ;  and  are  lefs  attentive  to 
Evidence  than  to  Difficulties,  and  more  to  Objections  than  to 
what  is  faid  in  Anfwer  to  them :    thefe  Perfons  will  fcarce  be 
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PART  thought  ia  a  likely  Way  of  feeing  the  Evidence  of  Religion, 
II-  though  it  were  mod  certainly  true,  and  capable  of  being  ever 
fo  fully  proved.  If  any  accuflom  themfelves  to  confider  this 
Subject  ufually  in  the  Way  of  Mirth  and  Sport:  if  they  attend 
to  Forms  and  Reprefentations  and  inadequate  Manners  of  Ex- 
preffion,  inftead  of  the  real  Things  intended  by  them  ;  for  Signs 
often  can  be  no  more  than  inadequately  expreflive  of  the  things 
fignified:  or  if  they  fubftitute  human  Errors^  in  the  Room  of 
divine  Truth— — why  may  not  all  or  any  of  thefe  things,  hin- 
der fome  Men  from  feeing  that  Evidence  which  really  is  feen 
by  Others;  as  a  like  Turn  of  Mind  with  refpect  to  Matters  of 
common  Speculation  and  Pradice,  does,  we  find  by  Experience, 
hinder  them  from  attaining  That  Knowledge  and  right  Under- 
standing, in  Matters  of  common  Speculation  and  Practice, 
which  more  fair  and  attentive  Minds  attain  to  ?  And  the  Effect 
will  be  the  fame,  whether  their  Neglect  of  ferioufly  confidering 
the  Evidence  of  Religion,  and  their  indirect  Behaviour  with 
regard  to  it,  proceed  from  mere  Careleffhefs,  or  from  the  groffer 
Vices ;  or  whether  it  be  owing  to  this,  that  Forms  and  figura- 
tive Manners  of  Expreffion,  as  well  as  Errors,  adminifter  Oc- 
cafions  of  Ridicule,  when  the  Things  intended,  and  the  Truth 
itfelf,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a  ludicrous  Turn  fo  far 
as  to  lofe  all  Senfe  of  Conduct  and  Prudence  in  worldly  Affairs, 
and  even,  as  it  feems,  to  impair  their  Faculty  of  Reafon.  And 
in  general,  Levity,  Careleffhefs,  Paffion,  and  Prejudice,  do  hin- 
der us  from  being  rightly  informed,  with  refpect.  to  common 
things :  And  they  may,  in  like  Manner,  and  perhaps  in  fome 
farther  providential  Manner,  with  refpect  to  moral  and  reli- 
gious Subjects;  may  hinder  Evidence  from  being  laid  before  us, 
and  from  being  {&cn  when  it  is.     The  Scripture  T  is  exprefs, 

that 

r  See  If.  xxix.  13,  14.  Dan.  xii.  10.  Matth.  vi.  23.  and  xl  25.  and  xiii.  n,  12. 
Joh.  iii.  19.  Joh.  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  and  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  13.  and  That 
affectionate,  as  well  as  authoritative,  Admonition  fo  very  many  Times  inculcated,  He  that 
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that  every  one  {hall  not  underjland.  And  it  makes  no  Differ-  CHAP. 
ence,  by  what  providential  Conduct,  this  comes  to  pafs :  Whe-  VI. 
ther  the  Evidence  of  Christianity  was,  originally  and  with  De- 
sign, put  and  left  {o,  as  that  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  evading 
moral  Obligations,  Should  not  fee  it ;  and  that  honeft -minded 
Perfons  mould:  Or  Whether  it  comes  to  pafs  by  any  other 
Means. 

Farther ;  The  general  Proof  of  natural  Religion  and  of  Chri- 
stianity, does,  I  think,  lay  Level  to  common  Men  ;  even  thofe, 
the  greateft  Part  of  whofe  Time,  from  Childhood  to  Old-age,  is 
taken  up  with  providing  themfelves  and  their  Families,  the 
common  Conveniencies,  perhaps  Neceffaries  of  Life :  thofe,  I 
mean,  of  this  Rank,  who  ever  think  at  all  of  afking  after 
Proof  or  attending  to  it.  Common  Men,  were  they  as  much 
in  earneft  about  Religion,  as  about  their  temporal  Affairs,  are 
capable  of  being  convinced  upon  real  Evidence,  that  there  is  a 
God  who  governs  the  World;  and  they  feel  themfelves  to  be,  of 
a  moral  Nature  and  accountable  Creatures :  And  as  Christianity 
intirely  falls  in  with  this  their  natural  Senfe  of  things ;  fo  they  are 
capable,  not  only  of  being  perfuaded,  but  of  being  made  to  fee., 
that  there  is  Evidence  of  Miracles  wrought  in  Attestation  of  it, 
and  many  appearing  Completions  of  Prophecy.  But  though 
this  Proof  is  real  and  conclusive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  Objections, 
and  may  be  run  up  into  Difficulties,  which  Perfons  who  are 
capable,  not  only  of  talking  of,  but  of  really  feeing,  are  capa- 
ble alfo  of  feeing  through,  /.  e.  not  of  clearing  up  and  anfwer- 
ing  them,  fo  as  to  fatisfie  their  Curiofity,  for  of  fuch  Knowledge 

hath  Ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.  Grotius  faw  fo  ftrongly  the  thing  intended  in  thefeand  other 
Paffages  of  Scripture  of  the  like  Senfe,  as  to  fay,  that  the  Proof  given  us  of  Chriftianity 
was  lefs  than  it  might  have  been,  for  this  very  Purpofe.  Ut  ita  Sermo  E-vangelii  tanquam 
lapis  ejfet  Ljdius  ad  qutm  ingenia  fatiahilia  e.xflorarentur.  De  Ver.  R.  C.  L.  z.  towards 
the  End. 

we 
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PART  we  are  not  capable  with  refpecl:  to  any  one  thing  in  Nature  ; 
Ih        but  capable  of  feeing  that  the  Proof  is  not  loft  in  thefe  Difficul- 

t*sv\J  tjes^  or  deftroyed  by  thefe  Objections.  But  then  a  thorough 
Examination  into  Religion,  with  regard  to  thefe  Objections, 
which  cannot  be  the  Bufinefs  of  every  Man,  is  a  Matter  of 
pretty  large  Compafs,  and,  from  the  Nature  of  it,  requires  fome 
Knowledge,  as  well  as  Time  and  Attention ;  to  fee,  how  the 
Evidence  comes  out,  upon  ballancing  one  thing  with  another, 
and  what,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  Amount  of  it.  Now  if  Per- 
fons  who  have  picked  up  thefe  Objections  from  Others,  and 
take  for  granted  they  are  of  Weight,  upon  the  Wcrd  of  thofe 
from  whom  they  received  them,  or,  by  often  retailing  of  them, 
come  to  fee  or  fancy  they  fee  them  to  be  of  Weight ;  will  not 
prepare  themfelves  for  fuch  an  Examination,  with  a  competent 
Degree  of  Knowledge  ;  or  will  not  give  that  Time  and  Attenti- 
on to  the  Subject,  which,  from  the  Nature  of  it,  is  neceffary  for 
attaining  fuch  Information :  in  this  Cafe,  they  muft  remain  in 
Doubtfulnefs  Ignorance  or  Error;  in  the  fame  Way  as  they  muft, 
with  regard  to  common  Sciences,  and  Matters  of  common  Life, 
if  they  neglect  the  neceffary  Means  of  being  informed  in  them. 

But  ftill  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  a  Prince  or  com- 
mon Matter  were  to  fend  Directions  to  a  Servant,  he  would 
take  Care,  that  they  fhould  always  bear  the  certain  Marks,  who 
they  came  from,  and  that  their  Senfe  fhould  be  always  plain  ; 
fo  as  that  there  fhould  be  no  poffible  Doubt,  if  he  could  help 
it,  concerning  the  Authority  or  Meaning  of  them.  Now  the 
proper  Anfwer  to  all  this  Kind  of  Objections,  is,  that,  wherever 
the  Fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain,  we  cannot  argue  thus 
with  refpect  to  Him  who  is  the  Governor  of  the  World ;  and 
particularly  that  he  does  not  afford  us  fuch  Information,  with 
refpect  to  our  temporal  Affairs  and  Interefts,  as  Experience 
abundantly  fhews.     However,    there  is  a  full  Anfwer  to  this 
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•Objection,  from  the  very  Nature  of  Religion.  For,  the  Reafon  CHAP. 
why  a  Prince  would  give  his  Directions  in  this  plain  Manner,  VI. 
is,  that  he  abfolutely  defires  fuch  an  external  Action  mould  be  ^-/"V"\J 
done,  without  concerning  himfelf  with  the  Motive  or  Princi- 
ple upon  which  it  is  done ;  /.  e.  he  regards  only  the  external 
Event,  or  the  thing's  being  done,  and  not  at  all,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  Doing  of  it,  or  the  Action.  Whereas  the  whole  of 
Morality  and  Religion  confifting  merely  in  Action  itfelf,  there  is 
no  Sort  of  Parallel  between  the  Cafes.  But  if  the  Prince  be 
fuppofed  to  regard  only  the  Action,  i.  e.  only  to  defire  to  exer- 
cife,  or  in  any  Senfe  prove,  the  Underftanding  or  Loyalty  of  a 
Servant;  he  would  not  always  give  his  Orders  in  fuch  a  plain 
Manner.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Will  of  God,  re- 
fpecting  Morality  and  Religion,  may  be  confidered,  either  as  ab- 
folute,  or  as  only  conditional.  If  it  be  abfolute,  it  can  only  be 
thus,  that  we  mould  act  virtuoufly  in  fuch  given  Circumftances; 
not  that  we  mould  be  brought  to  act  fo,  by  his  changing  of  our 
Circumftances.  And  if  God's  Will  be  thus  abfolute,  then  it  is 
in  our  Power,  in  the  higheft  and  ftricteft  Senfe,  to  Do  or  to 
contradict  his  Will ;  which  is  a  mod  weighty  Conlideration. 
Or  His  Will  may  be  confidered  only  as  conditional,  that  if  we 
act  fo  and  fo,  we  fhall  be  rewarded,  if  other  wife,  punifhed  ;  of 
which  conditional  Will  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  the  whole 
Conftitution  of  it,  affords  moft  certain  Inftances. 

Upon  the  whole ;  that  We  are  in  a  State  of  Religion  necei- 
farily  implies,  that  we  are  in  a  State  of  Probation :  and  the  Cre- 
dibility of  our  being  at  all  in  a  State  of  Probation,  being  ad- 
mitted ;  there  feems  no  peculiar  Difficulty  in  fuppofing  it  to  be, 
with  regard  to  the  Race  of  Mankind,  juft  as  it  is,  in  thofe  Re- 
flects which  are  above  objected  againft.  There  feems  no  Pre- 
tence, from  the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  to  fay,  that  the  Trial  can- 
not equitably  be  any  thing,  but  whether  Perfons  will  act  fuitably 
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P  A  R  T  to  certain  Information,  or  fuch  as  admits  no  Room  for  Doubr; 
II.        fo  as  that  there  can  be  no  Danger   of   Mifcarriage,    but  either 

L/^\~\J  from  their  not  attending  to  what  they  certainly  know,  or.  from 
overbearing  Paffion  hurrying  them  on  to  act  contrary  to  it. 
For,  fince  Ignorance  and  Doubt  afford  Scope  for  Probation  in 
all  Senfes,  as  really  as  intuitive  Conviction  or  Certainty,  and 
fince  the  two  former  are  to  be  put  to  the  fame  Account,  as 
Difficulties  in  Practice ;  Men's  moral  Probation  may  alfo  be, 
whether  they  will  take  due  Care  to  inform  themfelves  by  im- 
partial Confideration,  and  afterwards  whether  they  will  act  as 
the  Cafe  requires,  upon  the  Evidence  which  they  have,  how- 
ever doubtful.  And  this,  we  find  by  Experience,  is  frequently 
our  Probation, c  in  our.  temporal  Capacity.  For,  the  Informati- 
on which  we  want  with  Regard  to  our-  worldly  Interefts,  is  by 
no  means  always  given  us  of  Courfe,  without  any  Care  of  our 
own.  And  we  are  greatly  liable  to.  Self-deceit  from  inward  fe- 
cret  Prejudices,  and  alfo  to  the  Deceits  of  others..  So  that  to 
be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  prudent  .Part,  often  requires  much 
and  difficult  Confideration.  Then  after  we  have  judged  the  very 
beft,  we  can,  the  Evidence  upon  which  we  muft  act,  if  we  will 
live  and  act  at  all,  is  perpetually  doubtful  to  a  very  high  De- 
gree. And  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  the  World  in  Fact 
is  fuch,  as  that  Want  of  impartial  Confideration  what  we  have- 
to  do,  and  venturing  upon  extravagant  Courfes  becaufe  it  is  doubt- 
ful what  will  be  the  Confequence,  are  often  naturally  i.e.  pro- 
videntially, altogether  as  fatal,  as  Mifconduct  occafioned  by  heed- 
lefs  Inattention  to  what  we  certainly  know,  or  difregarding  it 
from  overbearing  Paflion. 

Several  of  the  Obfervations  here  made,  may  well  feem  ffrange, 
perhaps  unintelligible,  to  many  good  Men.  But  if  the  Perfons 
for  whofe  Sake  they  are  made,  think  fo,  Perfons  who  object  as 
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above,  and  throw  off  all  Regard  to  Religion  under  Pretence  of  C  H  A  P. 
Want  of  Evidence ;  I  defire  Them  to  confider  again,  whether       VI. 
their  thinking  fo,  be  owing  to  any  thing  unintelligible  in  thefe  \~f~V~SJ 
Obfervations,  or  to  their  own  not  having  fuch  a  Senfe  of  Reli- 
gion and  ferious  Sollicitude  about  it,  as  even  their  State  of  Scep- 
ticifm  does  in  all  Reafon  require  ?  It  ought  to  be  forced  upon 
the  Reflection  of  thefe  Perfons,  that  our  Nature  and  Condition 
neceflarily  require  us,  in  the  daily  Courfe  of  Life,  to  act  upon 
Evidence  much  lower  than  what  is  commonly  called  probable ; 
to  guard,  not  only  againft  what  we  fully  believe  will,  but  alfo 
againft  what  we  think  it  fuppofeable  may,  happen ;  and  to  en- 
gage in  Purfuits  when  the  Probability  is  greatly  againft  Succefs^ 
if  it  be  credible,  that  poflibly  we  may  fucceed  in  them. 
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CHAP.    VII. 

Of  the  particular  Evidence  for  Chriftianity. 


PART  r   |""^  HE   Prefumptions  againft  Revelation,    and  Objections 
II.  againft  the  general  Scheme  of  Chriflianity,  and  parti 
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cular  things  relating  to  it,  being  removed;  there  re- 
mains to  be  considered,  What  pofitive  Evidence  we  have  for  the 
Truth  of  it:  chiefly  in  Order  to  fee,  What  the  Analogy  of  Na- 
ture fuggefts  with  regard  to  That  Evidence,  and  the  Objections 
againft  it :  Or  to  fee  what  is,  and  is  allowed  to  be,  the  plain 
natural  Rule  of  Judgment  and  of  Action,  in  our  temporal 
Concerns,  in  Cafes  where  we  have,  the  fame  Kind  of  Evidence, 
and  the  fame  Kind  of  Objections  againft  it,  that  we  have  in  the 
Cafe  before  us. 

Now  in  the  Evidence  of  Chriftianity,  there  feem  to  be  feveral 
things  of  great  Weight,  not  reduceable  to  the  Head,  either  of 
Miracles,  or  the  Completion  of  Prophecy,  in  the  common  Ac- 
ceptation of  the  Words.  But  thefe  are  its  direct  and  funda- 
mental Proofs:  And  thofe  other  things,  however  confiderable 
they  are,  yet  ought  never  to  be  urged  apart  from  its  direct  Proofs, 
but  always  to  be  joined  with  them.  Thus  the  Evidence  of 
Chriftianity  will  be  a  long  Series  of  things,  reaching,  as  it  feems, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  prefent  Time,  of  great 
Variety  and  Compafs,  taking  in  both  the  direct,  and  alfo  the 
collateral,  Proofs;  and  making  up,  all  of  them  together,  one 
Argument:  the  Conviction  arifing  from  which  Kind  of  Proof,. 
may  be  compared  to,  what  they  call,  the  Eff'ett  in  Architecture 

or. 
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or  other  Works  of  Art;    a  Refult  from  a  great  Number  of C  H  A  P. 
things  fo  and  fo  difpofed,  and  taken  into  one  View.     I  fhall      VII. 
therefore,    FIRST,     make    fome    Obfervations   relating    to  L^*>J 
Miracles,  and  the  appearing  Completions  of   Prophecy  ;    and 
confider  what  Analogy  fuggefts,   in  Anfwer  to  the  Objections 
brought  againft  this  Evidence,     And,  SECONDLT,'l  fhall 
endeavour  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  general  Argument  now 
mentioned,  confiding  both  of  the  direct  and  collateral  Evidence, 
confidered  as  making  up  one  Argument :  this  being  the  Kind  of 
Proof,  upon  which  we  determine  mod  Queftions  of  Difficul- 
ty,    concerning    common  Facts,    alledged  to  have   happened 
or  feeming  likely  to  happen;    efpecially  Queftions  relating. to 
Conduct. 

FIRST  I  (hall  make  fome  Obfervations  upon  the  direct  Proof 
of  Chriftianity  from  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  and  upon  the  Ob- 
jections alledged  againft  it. 

I.  Now  the  following  Obfervations,  relating  to  the  hiftori- 
cal  Evidence  of  Miracles  wrought  in  Atteftation  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  appear  to  be  of  great  Weight. 

1.  The  Old  Teftament  affords  us  the  fame  hiftorical  Evidence 
of  the  Miracles  of  Mofes  and  of  the  Prophets,  as  of  the  com- 
mon civil  Hiftory  of  Mofes  and  the  Kings  of  Ifrael ;  or,  as  of 
the  Affairs  of  the  Jewifh  Nation.  And  the  G  of  pels  and  the  Affs 
afford  us  the  fame  hiftorical  Evidence  of  the  Miracles  of  Chrift 
and  the,  Apoftles,  as  of  the  common  Matters  related  in  them. 
This  indeed  could  not  have  been  affirmed  by  any  reafonable 
Man,  if  the  Authors  of  thefe  Books,  like  many  other  Hiftori- 
ans,  had  appeared  to  aim  at  an  entertaining  Manner  of  Wri- 
ting ;  though  they  had,  in  their  Works,  interfperfed  Miracle?;, 
at  proper  Diftances  and  upon  proper  Occafions.     Thefe  might 
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PART  have  animated  a  dull  Relation,  amufed  the  Reader  and  engaged 
II.        his  Attention.     And  the  fame  Account  would   naturally  have 
L*^V~VJ  been    given    of  them,    as,    of    their    Speeches    and   Defcrip- 
tions:    the  fame  Account,    in  a   Manner,    as  is  to  be  given, 
why  the    Poets   make  Ufe    of  Wonders   and  Prodigies.     But 
the   Facts,    both   miraculous    and    natural,    in   Scripture,    are 
related  in  plain  unadorned  Narratives;    and  both  of  them  ap- 
pear, in  all  Refpects,  to  ftand  upon  the  fame  Foot  of  hiftorical 
Evidence.     Farther;   Some  Parts  of   Scripture,  containing  an 
Account  of  Miracles  fully  fufficient  to  prove   the   Truth   of 
Chriftianity,   are  quoted  as  genuine,    from  the  Age  in  which 
they  are  faid  to  be  written,  down  to  the  prcfent :  And  no  other 
Parts  of  them,  material  in  the  prefent  Queftion,  are  omitted  to 
be  quoted  in  fuch  Manner,  as  to  afford  any  Sort  of  Proof  of 
'  their  not  being  genuine.     And,  as  common  Hiftory,  when  cal- 
.led  in  Queftion  in  any  Inftance,  may  often  be  greatly  confirmed, 
by  cotemporary  or  fubfequent  Events  more  known  and  acknow- 
ledged,   and  as  the  common  Scripture-hiftory,  like  many  others, 
•  is  thus  confirmed;  fo  likewife  is  the  miraculous  Hiftory  of  it, 
not  only  in  particular  Inftances,  but  in  general.     For,  the  Efta- 
blifhment  of  the  Jewifli  and  Chriftian  Religions,    which  were 
Events  fubfequent  and  cotemporary  with  the  Miracles   related 
to  be  wrought  in  Atteftation  of  both,  thefe  Events  are  juft  what 
we  fhould  have  expected,  upon  Suppofition  fuch  Miracles  were 
really  wrought  to  atteft  the  Truth  of  thofe  Religions.     Thefe 
.  Miracles  are  a  fatisfactory  Account  of  thofe  Events :  of  which, 
no  other  fatisfactory  Account  can  be  given;   nor  any  Account 
at  all  but  what  is  imaginary  merely  and  invented.     It  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  moft  obvious,  the  moft  eafy  and  direct  Account 
of  this  Hiftory,  how  it  came  to  be  written  and  to  be  received 
in  the  World,  as  a  true  Hiftory  ;  is,  that  it  really  is  fo  :  nor  can 
any  other  Account  of  it  be  eafy  and  direct.     Now,  though  an 
Account,  not  at  all  obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indirect, 
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may  indeed  be,  and  often  is,  the  true  Account  of  a  Matter  ;  yet  CHAP, 
it  cannot  be  admitted   on   the  Authority  of   its  being  afferted.      VII. 
Mere  Guefs,  Supposition,  and  Poflibility,  when  oppofed  to  hif-  l-SV*^ 
torical  Evidence,  prove  nothing,  but  that  historical  Evidence  is 
not  demonstrative. 

Now  the  juSt  Confequence  from  all  this,  I  think,  is,  that  the 
Scripture-hiStory  in  general,  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  authentick 
genuine  HiStory  ;  till  fomewhat  pofitive  be  alledged  fufficient  to 
invalidate  it.  But  no  Man  will  deny  the  Confequence  to  be, 
that  it  cannot  be  rejected,  or  thrown  by  as  of  no  Authority,  till 
it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  none  ;  even  though  the  Evidence  now 
mentioned  for  its  Authority,  were  doubtful.  This  Evidence  ■ 
may  be  confronted,  by  historical  Evidence  on  the  other  Side,  if 
there  be  any ;  or  general  Incredibility  in  the  things  related,  or 
Inconsistence  in  the  general  Turn  of  the  HiStory,  would  prove  it 
to  be  of  no  Authority  :  But  fince,  upon  the  Face  of  the  Matter, 
upon  a ■firft  and  general  View,  the  Appearance  is,  that  it  is  an. 
authentick  HiStory ;  it  cannot  be  determined  to  be  fictitious 
without  fome  Proof,  that  it  is  {o.  And  the  following  Obferva- 
tions,  in  Support  of  thefe  and  coincident  with  them,  will  great- 
ly confirm  the  historical  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  EpiStles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  Nature  of  epistolary 
Writing,  and  moreover  from  feveral  of  them  being  written, 
not  to  particular  Perfons,  but  to  Churches ;  carry  in  them  Evi- 
dences of  their  heing  genuine,  beyond  what  can  be  in  a  mere 
historical  Narrative,  left  to  the  World  at  large.  This  Evidence, 
joined  with  That  which  they  have  ia  common  with  the  reSt 
of  the  New  TeStament,  feems  not  to  leave  fo  much  as  any 
particular  Pretence  for  denying  their  GenuineneSs,  considered 
as  an  ordinary  Matter  of  Fact,  or  of  Criticifm:  I  fay  particular 
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PARI  pretence,    for  denying  it ;    becaufe  any  fingle  Fact,  of  fuch  a 
*1~.  Kind  and  fuch  Antiquity,  may  have  general  Doubts  raifed  con- 
cerning it,  from  the  very  Nature  of  human  Affairs  and  human 
Teftimony.     There  is  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  a  diftinct  and  par- 
ticular Evidence  of  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Epiftle  chiefly  re- 
ferred to  here,  the  firft   to  the  Corinthians ;  from  the  Manner 
in  which  it  is  quoted  by  Clemens  Romania,  in  an  Epiftle  of  his 
own  to  That  Church.1     Now  thefe  Epiftles  afford  a  Proof  of 
Chriftianity,    detached  from  all  others,    which  is,    I  think,  a 
thing  of  Weight;   and  alfo  a  Proof  of  a  Nature  and  Kind  pe- 
culiar to  itfelf.     For, 

In  them  the  Author  declares,  that  he  received  the  Gofpel  in 
general,  and  the  Inftitution  of  the  Communion  in  particular, 
not  from  the  reft  of  the  Apoftles,  or  jointly  together  with  them, 
but  alone,  from  Chrift  himfelf ;  whom  he  declares  likewife, 
conformably  to  the  Hiftory  in  the  ABs,  that  he  faw  after  his 
Afcenfion. c  So  that  the  Teftimony  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  as  detached  from  That  of  the  reft  of  the  Apoftles. 

And  he  declares  farther,  that  he  was  endued  with  a  Power  of 
working  Miracles,  as  what  was  publickly  known  to  thofe  very 
People,  fpeaks  of  frequent  and  great  Variety  of  miraculous  Gifts 
as  then  fubfifting  in  thofe  very  Churches,  to  which  he  was  wri- 
ting ;  which  he  was  reproving  for  feveral  Irregularities ;  and 
where  he  had  perfonal  Oppofers :  He  mentions  thefe  Gifts  inci- 
dentally, in  the  moft  eafy  Manner  and  without  Effort;  by  way 
of  Reproof  to  thofe  who  had  them,  for  their  indecent  Ufe  of 
them  ;  and  by  way  of  depreciating  them,  in  Comparifon  of 
moral  Virtues:  In  ftiort  he  fpeaks  to  thefe  Churches,  of  thefe 
miraculous  Powers,    in  the  Manner,  any  one  would  fpeak  to 

1  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  I.  c.  47.  c  Gal.  i.     1  Cor  xi.  23,  &c. 
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another  of  a  thing,  which  was  as  familiar  and  as  much  known  CHAP, 
in  common  to  them  both,  as  any  thing   in  the  World. d     And       VII. 
this,  as  hath  been  obferved  by  feveral  Perfons,  is  furely  a  very  L/^V"^ 
confiderable  thing. 

3.  It  is  an  acknowledged  hiftorical  Fact,  that  Chriftianity 
offered  itfelf  to  the  World,  and  demanded  to  be  received,  upon 
the  Allegation,  i.  e.,  as  Unbelievers  would  fpeak,  upon  the  Pre- 
tence, of  Miracles,  publickly  wrought  to  atteft  the  Truth  of 
it,  in  fuch  an  Age ;  and  that  it  was  actually  received  by  great 
Numbers  in  that  very  Age,  and  upon  the  profeffed  Belief  of 
the  Reality  of  thefe  Miracles.  And  by  this,  Chriftianity,  in- 
cluding the  Difpenfation  of  the  Old  Teftament,  feems  diftin- 
guifhed  from  all  otter  Religions :  By  which  I  mean,  that  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  Cafe  with  regard  to  any  other ;  for 
furely  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  to  lie  upon  any  Perion,  to  prove  by 
pofitive  hiftorical  Evidence,  that  it  was  not.  It  does  in  no  Sort  ap- 
pear, that  Mahometanifm  wasfirft  received  in  the  World  upon  the 
Foot  of  fuppofed  Miracles/  i.  e.  publickones  ;  for,  as  Revelation  is 
itfelf  miraculous,  all  Pretence  to  it,  muft  neceffarily  imply  fome 
Pretence  of  Miracles.  And  it  is  a  known  Fact,  that  it  was  im- 
mediately, at  the  very  firft,  propagated  by  other  Means.  And  as 
particular  Inftitutions,  whether  in  Paganifm  or  Popery,  faid  to 
be  confirmed  by  Miracles  after  thofe  Inftitutions  had  obtained, 
are  not  to  the  Purpofe ;  So,  were  there,  what  might  be  called, 
hiftorical  Proof,  of  any  of  them  being  introduced  by  a  fuppofed 
divine  Command,  believed  to  be  attefted  by  Miracles ;  thefe 
\vc:;ld  nor  be  in  any  wife  parellel.  For  fingle  things  of  this 
Sort  are  eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  after  Parties  are  formed, 
and  h;ve  Power  in  their  Hands;  and  the  Leaders  of  them  are 
in   Veneration  with  the  Multitude;  and  political  Interefts  are 

d  Rom.  xv    19.      1   Cor.  xii.  8,  9,  10—28,  &c.  ani  c.  xiii.  1,  2,  3,  and  the  whole 
xivth  ch.    2  Cor.  xii.  iz,  13.    Gal.  id.  2,  5.         »  See  the  Koran  c.  xii;.  and  c.  x \ i : . 
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PART  blended  with  religious  Claim?,  and  religious  Diftin&ions.  But 
II.  before  any  thing  of  this  Kind,  for  a  few  Perfons,  and  thofe  of 
<-/^s*r"s^)  the  lovveit  Rank,  all  at  once,  to  bring  over  fuch  great  Numbers 
to  a  new  Religion,  and  get  it  to  be  received  upon  the  particular 
Evidence  of  Miracles;  this  is  quite  another  thing.  And  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  by  any  fair  Adverfary,  that  the  Fact 
now  mentioned,  taking  in  all  the  Circumftances  of  it,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  chriftian  Religion.  However,  the  Fact  itfelf  is  al- 
lowed, that  Christianity  obtained,  z".  e.  was  profeffed  to  be  re- 
ceived in  the  World  upon  the  Belief  of  Miracles,  immediately 
in  the  Age  in  which  it  is  faid  thofe  Miracles  were  wrought ;  Or 
that  This  is  what  its  firft  Converts  would  have  alledged,  as  the 
Reafon  for  their  embracing  it.  Now  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  that  fuch  Numbers  of  Men,  in  the  mod  diflant  Parts 
of  the  World,  fhould  forfake  the  Religion*  of  their  Country, 
in  which  they  had  been  educated;  feparate  themfelves  from 
their  Friends,  particularly  in  their  feftival  Shows  and  Solemni- 
ties, to  which  the  common  People  are  fo  greatly  addicted,  and 
which  were  of  a  Nature  to  engage  them  much  more,  than  any 
thing  of  That  Sort  amongfl  us ;  and  embrace  a  Religion, 
which  could  not  but  expofe  them  to  many  Inconveniences,  and 
indeed  rauft  have  been  a  giving  up  the  World  in  a  great  De- 
gree, even  from  the  very  firft,  and  before  the  Empire  engaged  in 
Form  againft  them;  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  Numbers 
fhould  make  fo  great,  and,  to  fay  the  leaft,  fo  inconvenient  a 
Change  in  their  whole  Inftitution  of  Life,  unlefs  they  were  re- 
ally convinced  of  the  Truth  of  thofe  Miracles,  upon  the  Know- 
ledge or  Belief  of  which,  they  profeffed  to  make  it.  And  it 
will,  I  fuppofe,  readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Generality  of 
the  firft  Converts  to  Chriftianity,  muft  have  believed  them  : 
that  as  by  becoming  Chriftians,  they  declared  to  the  World, 
they  were  fatisfied  of  the  Truth  of  thofe  Miracles ;  fo  this  De- 
claration was  to  be  credited.     And  this  their  Teftimony  is  the 
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fame  Kind  of  Evidencefor  thofe  Miracles,  as  if  they  had  put  it  in  C  H  A  P. 
Writing,  and  thele  Writings  had  come  down  to  us.  And  it  is  VII. 
real  Evidence,  becaufe  it  is  of  Fa<fts,  which  they  had  Capacity  <-/"Y~^ 
and  full  Opportunity  to  inform  themfelves  of.  It  is  alio  diftindf. 
from  the  direct  or  exprefs  hiftorical  Evidence,  though  it  is  of  the 
fame  Kind,  and  would  be  allowed  to  be  diftinct  in  all  Cafes. 
For  were  a  Fact  exprefsly  related  by  one  or  more  antient  Hif- 
torians,  and  difputed  in  after  Ages ;  that  this  Fact  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  believed,  by  great  Numbers  of  the  Age  in 
which  the  Hiftorian  fays  it  was  done,  would  be  allowed  an  ad- 
ditional Proof  of  fuch  Fact,  quite  diftinct  from  the  exprefs 
Teftimony  of  the  Hiftorian.  The  Credulity  of  Mankind  is  ac- 
knowledged :  and  the  Sufpicions  of  Mankind  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowledged too  ;  and  their  Backwardnefs  even  to  believe,  and 
greater  ftill  to  practice,  what  makes  againft  their  Intereft.  And 
it  muft  particularly  be  remembred,  that  Education,  and  Preju- 
dice, and  Authority,  were  againft  Chriftianitv,  in  the  Age  I  am 
fpeaking  of.  So  that  the  immediate  Converfion  of  fuch  Num- 
bers, is  a  real  Prefumption  of  fomewhat  more  than  human  in 
this  Matter ;  I  fay  Prefumption,  for  it  is  not  alledged  as  a  Proof 
alone  and  by  itielf :  Nor  need  any  one  of  the  things  mentioned 
in  this  Chapter,  be  conlidered  as  a  Proof  by  itfelf ;  and  yet  all 
of  them  together  may  be  one  of  the  ftrongeft. f 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  large  hiftorical  Evidence,  both 
direct  and  circumftantial,  of  Miracles  wrought  in  Attention 
of  Chriftianity,  collected  by  thofe  who  have  writ  upon  the 
Subject;  it  lies  upon  Unbelievers  to  (hew,  why  this  Evidence 
is  not  to  be  credited.  This  Way  of  fpeaking  is,  I  think,  juft ; 
and  what  Perfons  who  write  in  Defence  of  Religion,  naturally 
fall  into.     Yet,   in  a  Matter  of  fuch  urjfpeakabia  Importance, 
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P  A  R  T  the  proper  Oueftion  is,  not  whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the 
H«        Rules  of   Argument,    to  maintain  or  confute  Objections :  b\    , 

*S~^  ^  whether  there  really  are  any,  againft  this  Evidence,  fufheient,  in 
Reafon,  to  deftroy  the  Credit  of  it.  However,  Unbelievers  feem 
to  take  upon  them  the  Part  of  fhewing  that  there  are. 

They  alledge,  that  numberlefs  enthufiaftick  People,  in  differ- 
ent Ages  and  Countries,  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  Difficul- 
ties which  the  primitive  Chriftians  did;  and  are  ready  to  give 
up  their  Lives,  for  the  mod  idle  Follies  imaginable.  But  it 
is  not  very  clear,  to  what  Purpofe  this  Objection  is  brought. 
For,  every  one,  furely,  in  every  Cafe,  muft  diftinguifh  between 
Opinions  and  Facts.  And  though  Teftimony  is  no  Proof  of 
enthufiaftick  Opinions,  or  of  any  Opinions  at  all ;  yet  it  is  al- 
lowed, in  all  other  Cafes,  to  be  a  Proof  of  Facts.  And  a  Per- 
fon's  laying  down  his  Life  in  Atteftation  of  Facts  or  of  Opini- 
ons, is  the  ftrongeft  Proof  of  his  believing  them.  And  if  the 
Apoftles  and  their  Cotemporaries  did  believe  the  Facts,  in  At- 
teftation of  which,  they  expofed  themfelves  to  Sufferings  and 
Death ;  this  their  Belief,  or  rather  Knowledge,  muft  be  a  Proof 
of  thofe  Facts :  for  they  were  fuch  as  came  under  the  Obferva- 
tion  of  their  Senfes.  And  though  it  is  not  of  equal  Weight, 
yet  it  is  of  Weight,  that  the  Martyrs  of  the  next  Age,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  were  not  Eye-witnefles  of  thofe  Facts,  as  were 
the  Apoftles  and  their  Cotemporaries,  had,  however,  full  Op- 
portunity to  inform  themfelves,  whether  they  were  true  or  not, 
and  gave  equal  Proof  of  their  believing  them  to  be  true. 

But  Enthufiafm,  it  is  faid,  greatly  weakens  the  Evidence  of 
Teftimony  even  for  Facts,  in  Matters  relating  to  Religion :  Some 
feem  to  think,  it  totally  and  abfolutely  deftroys  the  Evidence  of 
Teftimony  upon  this  Subject.  And  indeed  the  Powers  of  En- 
thufiafm, and  of  Difeafes  too  which  operate  in  a  like  Manner, 
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are  very  wonderful,  in  particular  Inflances.  But  if  great  Num-  C  H  A  P. 
bers  of  Men,  not  appearing  in  any  peculiar  Degree  weak,  nor  VII- 
under  any  peculiar  Sufpicion  of  Negligence,  affirm  that  they 
faw  and  heard  fuch  things  plainly  with  their  Eyes  and  their 
Ears,  and  are  admitted  to  be  in  earneft  ;  fuch  Teflimony  is 
Evidence  of  the  flrongefl  Kind  we  can  have,  for  any  Matter  of 
Fact.  Yet  poffibly  it  may  be  overcome,  ftrong  as  it  is,  by  In- 
credibility in  the  things  thus  attefled,  or  by  contrary  Teflimo- 
ny. And  in  an  Inftance  where  one  thought  it  was  fo  overcome, 
it  might  be  jufl  to  confider,  how  far  this  could  be  accounted  for, 
by  Enthufiafm  ;  for  it  feems  as  if  no  other  imaginable  Account 
were  to  be  given  of  it.  But  till  fuch  Incredibility  be  fhewn,  or 
contrary  Teflimony  produced,  it  cannot,  furely,  be  expected, 
that  fo  far-fetched,  fo  indirect  and  wonderful  an  Account  of 
fucii  Teflimony,  as  That  of  Enthufiafm  mufl  be  ;  an  Account 
fo  flrange,  that  the  Generality  of  Mankind  can  fcarce  be  made 
to  underfland  what  is  meant  by  it :  it  cannot,  I  fay,  be  expected, 
that  fuch  Account  will  be  admitted  of  fuch  Evidence ;  when 
there  is  this  direct  eafy  and  obvious  Account  of  it,  that  People 
really  faw  and  heard  a  thing  not  incredible,  which  they  affirm 
fincerely  and  with  full  Affurance,  they  did  fee  and  hear.  Grant- 
ing then  that  Enthufiafm  is  not,  flri&ly  fpeaking,  an  abfurd, 
but  a  poffible  Account  of  fuch  Teflimony ;  it  is  manifefl  that 
the  very  Mention  of  it,  goes  upon  the  previous  Suppofition,  that 
the  things  fo  attefled  are  incredible :  and  therefore  need  not  be  con- 
fidered,  till  they  are  fhewn  to  be  fo.  Much  lefs  need  it  be  con- 
fidered,  after  the  contrary  has  been  proved.  And  I  think  it  has 
been  proved,  to  full  Satisfaction,  that  there  is  no  Incredibility  in 
a  Revelation,  in  general,  or  in  fuch  an  one  as  the  Chriflian,  in 
particular.  However ;  As  Religion  is  fuppofed  peculiarly 
liable  to  Enthufiafm,  it  may  juft  be  obferved,  that  Prejudices 
almoft  without  Number  and  without  Name,  Romance,  Affecta- 
tion,  Humour,    a  Defire  to  engage  Attention  or  to  furprize, 
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P  A  R  T  the  Parry- fpirit,  Cuftom,  little  Competitions,  unaccountable  Li- 
'*•  kings  and  Diflikintrs ;  ihefe  influence  Men  ftronclv  in  common 
Matters.  And  as  tbelc  Prejudices  are  often  fcarce  known  or  re- 
flected upon,  by  the  Perfons  themfelves  who  are  influenced  by 
them,  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  Influences  of  a  like  Kind  to 
Enthufiafm.  Yet  human  Teftimony  in  common  Matters  is  na- 
turally and  niftly  believed  notwithftanding. 

It  is  intimated  farther,  in  a  more  refined  Way  of  Obfervation, 
that  though  it  fliould  be   proved,    that  the  Apoftles  and  firft 
Chriftians  could  not,  in  fome  Refpects,  be  deceived  themielves, 
and,  in  other  Refpects,  cannot  be  thought  to  have  intended  to  im- 
pofe  upon  the  World ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that  their  general 
Teftimony  is  to  be  believed,  though  truly  handed  down  to  us : 
becaufe  they  might  alio  in  Part,  *.  e  in  other  Refpects,    be  de- 
ceived Themfelves,  and  defignedly  impofe  upon  Others  j  which, 
it  is  added,  is  a  thing  very  credible,  from  that  Mixture  of  real 
Enthufiafm,    and  real  Knavery,    to  be   met  with  in  the  fame 
Characters.     And,  I  muft  confefs,  I  think  the   Matter  of  Fact 
contained  in  this  Obfervation  upon  Mankind,  is  not  to  be  deni- 
ed ;  and  that  fomewhat  very  much  a- kin  to  it,    is  often  fuppc- 
fed  in  Scripture  as  a  very  common  Cafe,  and  moft  feverely  re- 
proved.    But  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  Perfons  capa- 
ble  of  applying  this  Obfervation  as  applied  in  the  Objection, 
might  alfo  frequently  have  met  with  the  like  mixt  Character, 
in  Inftances  where  Religion   was  quite  out  of  the  Cafe.     The 
thing  plainly  is,   that  Mankind  are  naturally  endued  with  Rea- 
fon,  or  a  Capacity  of  diftingulfhing  between   Truth  and  Falf- 
fhood  ;  and  as  naturally  they  are  endued  with  Veracity,  or  a  Re- 
gard to   Truth  in    what  they  fay :  But   from  many  Occafions, 
they  are  liable  to  be  prejudiced  and  biafled  and  deceived  Them- 
felves, and  capable  of  intending  to  deceive  Others,  in  every  dif- 
ferent Degree:  Inibmuch  that,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived 
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by  Prejudice,  fo  likewife  it  feems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing,  C  H  A  P- 
for  Perfons,  who,  from  their  Regard  to  Truth,  would  not  in-  ^  **■ 
vent  a  Lie  entirely  without  any  Foundation  at  all,  to  propagate 
it  with  heightning  Circumftances,  after  it  is  once  invented  and 
fet  a-going,  x^nd  Others,  though  they  would  not  propagate  a 
Lye,  yet,  which  is  a  lower  Degree  of  Falfhood,  will  let  it  pais 
without  Contradiction.  But  notwithflandins;  all  this,  human 
Teflimony  remains  flill  a  natural  Ground  of  AlTent,  and  this 
AiTent,  a  natural  Principle  of  Action. 

It  is  objected  farther,  that  however  it  has  happened,  the  Fact 
is,  that  Mankind  have,  in  different  Ages,  been  ftrangely  deluded 
with  Pretences  to  Miracles  and  Wonders.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  admitted,  that  they  have  been  oftener,  or  are  at 
all  more  liable  to  be,  deceived,  by  thefe,  than  by  other 
Pretences. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  Degree  of  hifto- 
rical  Evidence  for  Miracles,  which  are,  on  all  hands,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  fabulous.  But  fuppofe  there  were  even  the  like 
hiftorical  Evidence  for  Thefe,  to  what  there  is  for  Thofe  al- 
ledged  in  Proof  of  Chriftianity,  which  yet  is  in  no  wife  allow- 
ed, but  fuppofe  this  ;  the  Confequence  would  not  be,  that  the 
Evidence  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Nor  is  there  a  Man 
in  the  World  who  would  conclude  thus,  in  common  Cafes. 
For,  what  would  fuch  a  Conclufion  really  amount  to  but  this, 
that  Evidence  confuted  by  contrary  Evidence,  or  any  way 
overbalanced,  deftroys  the  Credibility  of  other  Evidence,  nei- 
ther confuted,  nor  overbalanced  ?  To  argue,  that  becaule  there 
is,  if  there  were,  like  Evidence  from  Teflimony,  for  Miracles 
acknowledged  falfe,  as  for  thofe  in  Atteftation  of  Chriflianky, 
therefore  the  Evidence  in  the  latter  Cafe  is  not  to  be  credited  • 
this  is  the  fame  as  to  argue,  that  if  two  Men  of  equally  «ocd 
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PART  Reputation,   had   given  Evidence  in  different  Caufes   no  way 
connected,   and  One  of  them  had  been  convicted  of  Perjury, 
*-/*^-'  this  confuted  the  Teftimony  of  the  Other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  the  general  Obfervation  that  human 
Creatures  are  fo  liable  to  be  deceived,  from  Enthufiafm  in  Re- 
ligion, and  Principles  equivalent  to  Enthufiafm  in  common  Mat- 
ters, and  in  both  from  Negligence;  and  that  they  are  fo  capable 
of  difhoneftly  endeavouring  to  deceive  others ;  this  does  indeed 
weaken  the  Evidence  of  Teftimony,  in  all  Cafes,  but  does  not  de- 
ftroy  it,  in  any.  And  thefe  things  will  appear,  to  different  Men, 
to  weaken  the  Evidence  of  Teftimony,  in  different  Degrees :  in 
Degrees  proportionable  to  the  Obfervations  they  have  made,  or 
the  Notions  they  have  any  Way  taken  up,  concerning  the  Weak- 
nefs  and  Negligence  and  Difhonefty  of  Mankind;  or  concern- 
ing the  Powers  of  Enthufiafm,  and  Prejudices  equivalent  to  it. 
Rut  it  feems  to  me,  that  People  do  not  know  what  they  fay, 
who  affirm,  thefe  things  to  deftroy  the  Evidence  from  Teftimo- 
ny, which  we  have  of  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity.  Nothing 
can  deftroy  the  Evidence  of  Teftimony  in  any  Cafe,  but  a  Proof 
or  Probability,  that  Perfons  are  not  competent  Judges  of  the 
Facts  to  which  they  give  Teftimony;  or  that  they  are  actually 
under  fome  indirect  Influence  in  giving  it,  in  fuch  particular 
Cafe.  Till  this  be  made  out,  the  ?iatural  Laws  of  human  Ac- 
tions require,  that  Teftimony  be  admitted.  It  can  never  be 
fufficient  to  overthrow  direct  hiftorical  Evidence,  indolently  to 
fay,  that  there  are  fo  many  Principles,  from  whence  Men  are 
liable  to  be  deceived  themfelves  and  difpofed  to  deceive  others, 
efpecially  in  Matters  of  Religion,  that  one  knows  not  what  to 
believe.  And  it  is  furprizing  Perfons  can  help  reflecting,  that 
this  very  Manner  of  fpeaking,  fuppofes  they  are  noc  fatisfied, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Evidence,    of  which  they  fpeak 
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thus;  or  that  they  can  avoid  obferving,    if  they  do  make  this  C  H  A  P- 
Reflection,  that  it  is,  on  fuch  a  Subject,  a  very  material  one.*  VII. 
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And  over  againft  all  thefe  Objections,  is  to  be  fet,  the  Impor- 
tance of  Chriftianity,  as  what  muft  have  engaged  the  Attention 
of  its  firft  Converts,  fo  as  to  have  rendred  them  lefs  liable  to  be 
deceived  from  Careleflhefs,  than  they  would  in  common  Mat- 
ters ;  and  likewife  the  ftrong  Obligations  to  Veracity,  which  their 
Religion  laid  them  under :  So  that  the  firft  and  moft  obvious 
Prefumption  is,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  themfelves,  nor 
would  deceive  others.  And  this  Prefumption  in  this  Degree,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Teftimony  wc  have  been  confidering. 

In  Argument,  Aflertions  are  nothing  in  themfelves,  and  have 
an  Air  of  Pofitivenefs,  which  fometimes  is  not  very  eafy  :  Yet 
they  are  necefTary,  and  neceflary  to  be  repeated ;  \n  order  to 
connect  a  Difcourfe,  and  diflinctly  to  lay  before  the  View  of 
the  Reader,  what  is  propofed  to  be  proved,  and  what  is  left  as 
proved.  Now  the  Conclusion  from  the  foregoing  Obfervations, 
is,  I  think,  beyond  all  Doubt,  this:  That  Unbelievers  muft  be 
forced  to  admit  the  external  Evidence  for  Chriftianity,  i.  e.  the 
Proof  of  Miracles  wrought  to  atteft  it,  to  be  of  real  Weight 
and  very  confiderable  ;  though  they  cannot  allow  it  to  be  fuffi- 
cient,  to  convince  them  of  the  Reality  of  thofe  Miracles.  And 
as  they  muft,  in  all  Reafon,  admit  this,  fo  it  feems  to  me,  that 
upon  Confideration  they  would,  in  Fact,  admit  it;  thofe  of 
them,  I  mean,  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  Matter :  In 
like  Manner  as  Perfons,  in  many  Cafes,  own,  they  fee  ftrong 
Evidence  from  Teftimony,  for  the  Truth  of  things,  which 
yet,  they  cannot  be  convinced  are  true  :  Cafes,  fuppofe,  where 
there  is  contrary  Teftimony  ;  or  things  which  they  think,  whe- 
ther with  or  without  Reafon,  to  be  incredible.     But  there  is  no 
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PART  Teflimony  contrary  to  That  which   we  have  been  confidering;. 
II.        and  it  has  been  fully  proved,  that  there  is  no  Incredibility,  in 
L/"V"SJ  Chriftianity  in  general,  or  in  any  Part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  the  Evidence  for  Chriftianity  from  Prophecy,  I  (hall 
only  make  fome  few  general  Obfervations ;  which  are  fuggefted,. 
by  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  /.  e.  by  the  acknowledged  natural 
Rules  of  judging  in  common  Matters,  concerning  Evidence  of 
a  like  Kind  to  this  from  Prophecy. 

I;  The  Obfcurity  or  Unintelligiblenefs  of  one  Part  of  a  Pro- 
phecy, does  nor,  in  any  Degree,  invalidate  the  Proof  of  Fore- 
light,  arifing  from  the  Appearing  Completion  of  thofe  other 
Parts  which  are  underflood.  For  the  Cafe  is  evidently  the  fame, 
as  if  thofe  Parts  which  are  not  underftood^  were  loft,  or  not 
written  at  all,  or  written  in  an  unknown  Tongue.  Whether  this 
Obfervation  be  commonly  attended  to  or  not,  it  is  fo  evident, 
that  one  fcarce  knows  how  to  fet  down  an  Inftance  in  common 
Matters,  to  exemplify  it.  However,  Suppofe  a  Writing,  partly 
in  Cypher,  and  partly  in  plain  Words  at  Length ;  and  that  in 
the  Part  one  underflood,  there  appeared  Mention  of  feveral 
known  Facts:  It  would  never  come  into  any  Man's  Thoughts  to 
imagine,  that  if  he  underflood  the  Whole,  perhaps  he  might 
find,  that  thofe  Fads  were  not  in  Reality  known  by  the  Writer. 
Indeed,  both  in  this  Example  and  in  the  thing  intended  to  be 
exemplified  by  it,  our  not  understanding  the  Whole,  the  whole 
fuppofe  of  a  Sentence  or  a  Paragraph  j  might  fometimes  occaii- 
on  a  Doubr,  whether  one  underflood  the  literal  Meaning  of 
fuch  a  Part :  But  this  comes  under  another  Confideration. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  though  a  Man  mould  be  incapable,  for 
Want  of  Learning,  or  Opportunities  of  Inquiry,  or  from  not 
having  turned  his  Studies  this  Way,  even  fo  much  as  to  judge, 
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•whether  partic«lar  Prophecies  have  been  throughout  compleatlyC  H  A  P, 
fulfilled  ;  yet  he  may  fee,  in  general,  that  they  have  been  fulfil-       VII. 
led  to  fuch   a  Degree,  as,  upon  very  good  Ground,  to  be  con-  l~S~V^*J 
vinced  of  Forefight  more  than  human  in  fuch  Prophecies,  and 
of  fuch  Events  being  intended  by  them.     For  the  fame  Reafon 
alfo,  though,  by  Means  of  the  Deficiencies  in  civil  Hiftory,  and 
the  different  Accounts  of  Hiftorians,   the  moft  learned  mould 
not  be  able  to  make  out  to  Satisfaction,  that  fuch  Parts  of  the 
prophetick  Hiftory,  have  been  minutely  and  throughout  fulfil- 
led ;   yet  a  very  ftrong  Proof  of  Forefight  may  arife,    from 
That  general  Completion  of   them,    which  is  made  out :    As 
much  Proof  of  Forefight,    perhaps,    as  the  Giver  of  Prophecy 
intended  fhould  ever  be  afforded,  by  fuch  Parts  of  Prophecy. 

2.  A  long  Series  of  Prophecy  being  applicable  to  fuch  and 
fuch  Events,  is  itfelf  a  Proof,  that  it  was  intended  of  them :  as 
the  Rules,  by  which  we  naturally  judge  and  determine,  in  com- 
mon Cafes  parallel  to  this,  will  fhew.  This  Obfervation  I 
make  in  Anfwer  to  the  common  Objection  againft  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Prophecies,  that  confidering  each  of  them  diftinct- 
ly  by  itfelf,  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  they  were  intended  of 
thofe  particular  Events,  to  which  they  are  applied  by  Chriftians; 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that,  if  they  meant  any 
thing,  they  were  intended  of  other  Events  unknown  to  us,  and 
not  of  thefe  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  Kinds  of  writing,  which  bear  a  great 
Refemblance  to  Prophecy,  with  RefpecT:  to  the  Matter  before 
us  j  the  Mythological,  and  the  Satyrical  where  the  Satyr  is,  to 
a  certain  Degree,  concealed.  And  a  Man  might  be  affured,  that 
he  underftood  what  an  Author  intended  by  a  Fable  or  Parable, 
related  without  any  Application  or  Moral ;  merely  from  feeing 
it  to  be,  eafily,  capable  of  fuch  Application,  and  that  fuch  a 
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PART  Moral  might,  naturally,  be  deduced  from  it.     And  he  might  be 
\\*_      fully  affured,  that  fuch  Perfons  and  Events  were  intended  in  a 
Satyr ical  Writing,   merely  from  its  being  applicable  to  them. 
And,  agreeably  to  the  laft  Obfervation,  he  might  be  in  a  good 
Meafure  fatisfied  of  it,  though  he  were  not  enough  informed, 
in  Affairs,  or  in  the  Story  of  fuch  Perfons,  to  underftand  half 
the  Satyr.     For,  his  Satisfaction,  that  he  underftood  the  Mean- 
ing, the  intended  Meaning,  of  thefe  Writings,  would  be  greater 
or  lefs,  in  Proportion  as  he  faw,  the  general  Turn  of  them  to 
be  capable  of  fuch  Application ;  and  in  Proportion  to  the  Num- 
ber of   particular  things   capable  of  it.     And  thus,    if  a  long 
Series  of  Prophecy,  is  applicable,  to  the  prefent  State  of  the 
Church,  and  to  the  political  Situations  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
World,  fome  thoufand  Years  after  thefe  Prophecies  were  deli- 
vered, and  a  long  Series  of  Prophecy  delivered  before  the  Com- 
ing of  Chrift,  to  him ;  thefe  things  are  in  themfelves  a  Proof, 
that  the  prophetick  Hiftory  was  intended  of  Him,  and  of  thofe 
Events :  in  proportion  as  the  general  Turn  of  it,  is  capable  of 
fuch  Application,  and  to  the  Number  and  Variety  of  particu- 
lar Prophecies,  capable  of  it.     However,  though  in  all  jufl  way 
of  Confideration,  the  appearing  Completion  of  Prophecies,  is 
to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  explanatory  of,  and  to  determine  their 
Meaning  ;  yet  it  is  to  be  remembred  farther,  that  the  ancient 
Jews  applied  the  Prophecies  to  a  Meffiah  before  his  Coming,  in 
much  the  fame  Manner  as  Chriftians  do  now :  And  that  the  pri- 
mitive Chriftians  interpreted  the  Prophecies  refpecting  the  State 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  World  in   the  laft  Ages,  in  the  Senfe, 
which  the  Event  feems  to  confirm  and  verify.     And  from  thefe 
things,  it  may  be  made  appear: 

3.  That  the  fhewing  even  to  a  high  Probability,  if  that 
could  be,  that  the  Prophets  thought  of  fome  other  Events,  in 
fach  and  fuch  Predictions,  and  not  thofe  at  all,  which  Chriftians 
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alledge  to  be  Completions  of  thofe  Predictions ;  or  that  fuch  and  C  H  A  P- 
fuch  Prophecies  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  Events      VII. 
than  thofe,  to  which  Christians  apply  them — that  this  would  {S'V^*** 
not  confute  or  deftroy  the  Force  of   the  Argument  from  Pro- 
phecy, even  with  regard  to  thofe  very  Inftances.     For,  obferve 
how  this  Matter  really  is.     If  one  knew  fuch  a  Perfon  to  be  the 
fole  Author  of  fuch  a  Book,  and  was  certainly  affured,  or  fatif- 
fied  to  any  Degree,  that  one  knew  the  Whole  of  what  he  in- 
tended in  it  j  one  mould  be  allured  or  fatisfied  to  fuch  Degree, 
that  one  knew  the  whole  Meaning  of  that  Book  :  for  the  Mean- 
ing of  a  Book,  is  nothing  but  the  Meaning  of  the  Author.     But 
if  one  knew  a  Perfon  to  have  compiled  a  Book  out  of  Memoirs, 
which  he  received  from  Another,  of  vaftly  fuperior  Knowledge 
in  the  Subject  of  it,  efpecially  if  it  were  a  Book  full  of  great  In- 
tricacies and  Difficulties  ;  it  would  in  no  wife  follow,  that  one 
knew  the  whole  Meaning  of  the  Book,    from  knowing   the 
whole  Meaning  of   the  Compiler :    for  the  original  Memoirs, 
i.  e.  the  Author  of  them,  might  have,  and  there  would  be  no 
Degree  of  Prefumption,    in  many  Cafes,   againft  fuppofing  him 
to-  have,  fome  farther  Meaning   than  the  Compiler  faw.     To 
fay  then,  that  the  Scriptures  and  the  things  contained  in  them, 
can  have    no    other    or  farther  Meaning,    than   thofe  Perfons 
thought  or  had,   who  firfr.  recited  or  wrote  them  ;  is  evidently 
faying,    that  thofe  Perfons  were  the  original,  proper,  and  fole 
Authors  of  thofe  Books,  i.  e.  that  they  are  not  infpired :  which 
is  abfurd,  whilfl:  the  Authority  of  thefe  Books  is  under  Exami- 
nation, i.  e.  till  you  have  determined  they  are  of  no  divine  Au- 
thority at  all.     Till  this  be  determined,  it  muft  in  all  Reafon 
be  fuppofed,    not   indeed  that  they  have,    for  this  is  taking  for 
"ranted  that  they  are  infpired,    but  that  they  may  have,  fome 
farther  Meaning    than  what  the  Compilers  faw  or  underftood, 
And  upon  this  Suppofition,  it  is  fuppofeable  alfo,  that  this  far- 
ther Meaning  may  be  fulfilled.     Now  Events  correfponding  to 

Prophecies-, 
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P  A  R  T  Prophecies,  interpreted  in  a  different  Meaning  from  That,  in 
II.        which  the  Prophets  are  fuppofed  to  have  underftood  them  •,  this 

L/~W>  affords,  in  a  Manner,  the  fame  Proof,  that  this  different  Senfe 
was  originally  intended,  as  it  would  have  afforded,  if  the  Pro- 
phets had  not  underftood  their  Predictions  in  the  Senfe  it  is  fup- 
pofed  thev  did:  becaufe  there  is  no  Preemption  of  Their  Senfe 
of  them,  being  the  whole  Senfe  of  them.  And  it  has  been  al- 
ready ihewn,  that  the  apparent  Completions  of  Prophecy,  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  explanatory  of  its  Meaning.  So  that  the  Quef- 
tion  is,  whether  a  Series  of  Prophecy  has  been  fulfilled,  in  a 
natural  or  proper,  i.  e.  in  any  real,  Senfe  of  .the  Words  of  it. 
For  fuch  Completion  is  equally  a  Proof  of  Forefight  more  than 
human,  whether  the  Prophets  are,  or  are  not,  fuppofed,  to 
have  underftood  it  in  a  different  Senfe :  I  fay  fuppofed ;  for, 
though  I  think  it  clear,  that  the  Prophets  did  not  underftand  the 
full  Meaning  of  their  Predictions,  it  is  another  Queftion,  how 
far  they  thought  they  did,  and  in  what  Senfe  they  underftood 
them. 

Hence  may  be  feen,  to  how  little  Purpofe  thofe  Perfons  bufy 
themfelves,  who  endeavour  to  prove,  that  the  prophetick  Hifto- 
ry  is  applicable  to  Events,  of  the  Age  in  which  it  was  written, 
or  of  Ages  before  it.  Indeed  to  have  proved  this  before  there 
was  any  Appearance  of  a  farther  Completion  of  it,  might  have 
anfwered  fome  Purpofe  j  for  it  might  have  prevented  the  Ex- 
pectation of  any  fuch  farther  Completion.  Thus  could  Porphy- 
ry have  ftiewn,  that  fome  principal  Parts  of  the  Book  of  Da- 
niel, for  Inftance,  the  feventh  Verfe  of  the  feventh  Chapter, 
which  the  Chriftians  interpreted  of  the  latter  Ages,  was  appli- 
cable to  Events,  which  happened  before  or  about  the  Age  of 
Antiocbus  Epiphanes ;  this  might  have  prevented  them  from  ex- 
pecting any  farther  Completion  of  it.  And,  unlefs  there  was 
then,  as  I  think  there  muft  have  been,  external  Evidence  con- 
cerning 
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eerning  that  Book,  more  than  is  come  down  to  us ;  fuch  a  C  H  A  P. 
Difcovery  might  have  been  a  Stumbling-block  in  the  Way  of  VII. 
Chriftianity  itfelf :  confidering  the  Authority  which  our  Saviour  ^-rf^^J 
has  given  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  bow  much  the  general 
Scheme  of  Chriftianity  prefuppofes  the  Truth  of  it.  But  even 
This  Difcovery,  had  there  been  any  fuch,1  would  be  of  very  lit- 
tle Weight  with  reafonable  Men  Now;  if  this  PafTage,  thus  ap- 
plicable to  Events  before  the  Age  of  Porphyry,  appears  to  be 
applicable  alfo  to  Events,  which  fucceeded  the  DifTolution  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  I  mention  this,  not  at  all  as  intending  to 
infinuate,  that  the  Divilion  of  this  Empire  into  ten  Parts,  for 
it  plainly  was  divided  into  about  that  Number,  were,  alone  and 
by  itfelf,  of  any  Moment  in  verifying  the  prophetick  Hiftory: 
but  only  as  an  Example  of  the  thing  I  am  fpeaking  of.  And 
thus  upon  the  whole,  the  Matter  of  Enquiry  evidently  mufl 
be,  as  above  put,  Whether  the  Prophecies  are  applicable,  to 
Chrift,  and  to  the  prefent  State  of  the  World  and  of  the  Church  ; 
applicable  in  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  imply  Forefight:  Not  whe- 
ther they  are  capable  of  any  other  Application ;  though  I  know 
no  Pretence  for  faying,  the  general  Turn  of  them  is  capable  of 
any  other. 

Thefe  Obfervations  are,  I  think,  juft,  and  the  Evidence  re- 
ferred to  in  them,  real :  Though  there  may  be  People  who  will 
not  accept  of  fuch  imperfect  Information  from  Scripture. 
Some  too  have  not  Integrity  and  Regard  enough  to  Truth,  to 
attend  to  Evidence,  which  keeps  the  Mind  in  Doubt,  perhapc- 
Perplexity,  and  which  is  much  of  a  different  Sort  from  what 

■  It  appears,  that  Porphyry  did  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  this  Way.     For  Jerom  on 

the  Place  lays:  Duas  poiteriore*  beilias in  uno  Macedonum  regno  ponit.     And  as  to  the 

ten  Kings;  Decern  reges  enumerat,  qui  fuerunt  isviflimi :  ipfolque  reges  non  unius  ponit 
regni,  verbi  gratia,  Macedonia:,  Syria;,  Alias,  et  iEgypti;  fed  de  divcrlis  regnis  unum 
efficit  reguni  ordinem.  And  in  this  Way  of  Interpretation,  any  thing  may  be  made  of  any 
thing. 

the?. 
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PART  they  expected.     And  it  plainly  requires  a  Degree   of   Modefty 
'        and  Faifnefs,  beyond  what  every  one  has,  for  a  Man  to  fay,  not 
to  the  World,  but  to  Himfelf,  that  there  is  a  real    Appearance 
of  fomewhat  of  great  Weight  in  this  Matter,  though  he  is  not 
able  thoroughly   to  fatisfy   himfelf   about  it ;  but  it  fhall  have 
its  Influence  upon  him,  in  Proportion  to  its  appearing  Reality 
and  Weight.     It  is  much  more  eafy,  and  more  falls  in  with  the 
Negligence  Prefumption  and  Willfulnefs  of  the  Generality,  to 
determine  at  once,  with  a  decifive  Air,  There  is  nothing  in  it. 
The  Prejudices  arifing  from  that  abfolute  Contempt  and  Scorn, 
with  which  this  Evidence  is  treated  in  the  World,    I    do  not 
mention.     For  what  indeed  can  be  faid  to  Perfons,    who  are 
weak  enough  in  their  Underftandings,  to  think  This  any  Pre- 
fumption againft  it ;  or,  if  they  do  not,   are  yet   weak  enough 
in  their  Temper    to  be  influenced,   by  fuch  Prejudices,    upon 
fuch  a  Subject. 

SECOND  LT,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  give  fome  Ac- 
count of   the  general  Argument  for  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity, 
confifting  both  of  the  direct  and  circumftantial  Evidence,  con- 
fidered    as    making  up    one  Argument.     Indeed  to  ftate  and 
examine    this    Argument    fully,     would    be    a    Work    much 
beyond    the   Compafs    of    this   whole    Treatife:     Nor    is    fo 
much  as  a  proper  Abridgment  of  ic,  to  be  expected  here.     Yet 
the  prefent  Subject  requires    to  have  fome  brief  Account  of  it 
given.     For   it  is  the  Kind  of  Evidence,    upon  which  mofl 
Queftions  of  Difficulty,  in  common  Practice,  are  determined ; 
Evidence  arifing  from  various  Coincidences,  which  fupport  and 
confirm  each  other,  and  in  this  Manner  prove,  with  more  or  lefs 
Certainty,  the  Point  under  Confideration.     And  I  chufe  to  do 
it  alfo :  Firft,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be  of  the  greateft  Importance, 
and  not  duly  attended  to  by  every  one,  that  the  Proof  of  Re- 
velation is,  not  fome  direct  and  exprefs  things  only,  but  a  great 

Variety 
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Variety  of  circumftantial  things  alfo ;  and  that  though  each  of  C  HAP. 
thefe  direct  and  circumftantial  things,  is  indeed  to  be  confider-  VII. 
ed  feparately,  yet  they  are  afterwards  to  be  joined  together ;  L/^V^^J 
for  that  the  proper  Force  of  the  Evidence  confifts  in  the  Re- 
fult  of  thofe  feveral  things,  confidered  in  their  Refpecls  to  each 
other,  and  united  into  one  View:  And  in  the  next  Place,  becaufe 
it  feems  to  me,  that  the  matters  of  Fad  here  fet  down,  which 
are  acknowledged  by  Unbelievers,  muft  be  acknowledged  by 
them  alfo,  to  contain  together,  a  Degree  of  Evidence  of 
great  Weight ;  if  they  could  be  brought,  to  lay  thefe  feveral 
things  before  themfelves  diftin&ly,  and  then  with  Attention 
confider  them  together ;  inftead  of  that  curfory  Thought  of 
them,  to  which  we  are  familiarifed.  For  being  familiarifed  to 
the  curfory  Thought  of  things,  as  really  hinders  the  Weight  of 
them  from  being  feen,  as  from  having  its  due  Influence  upon 
Practice. 

The  thing  aflerted,  and  the  Truth  of  which  is  to  be  enqui- 
red into,  is  this:  That  over  and  above  our  Reafon  and  Affecti- 
ons, which  God  has  given  us,  for  the  Information  of  our  Judg- 
ment and  the  Conduct  of  our  Lives,  he  has  alfo,  by  external 
Revelation,  given  us  an  Account  of  Himfelf,  and  his  moral 
Government  over  the  World,  implying  a  future  State  of  Re- 
wards and  Punifhments ;  i.  e.  hath  revealed  the  Syftem  of  natu- 
ral Religion:  for  natural  Religion  may  be,  externally, k  revealed 
by  God,   as  the  ignorant  may  be  taught  it  by  Mankind  their 

Fellow- creatures that  God,  I  fay,  has  given  us  the  Evidence 

of  Revelation,  as  well  as  the  Evidence  of  "Reafon,  to  afcertain 
this  moral  Syftem:  together  with  an  Account  of,  a  particular 
Difpenfation  of  Providence,  which  Reafon  could  no  way  have 
difcovered,  and  a  particular  Inftitution  of  Religion  founded  on 
it,  for  the  Recovery  of  Mankind  out  of  their  prefent  wretched 
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PART  Condition,  and  raifing  them  to  the  Perfection,  and  final  Happi- 
II-        nefs  of  their  Nature. 

This  Revelation,  whether  real  orfuppofed,  maybe  confider- 
ed  as  wholly  hiflorical }  fince  Prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  Hiflo- 
ry  of  Events  before  they  come  rto  pafs,  Doctrines  alfo  arc 
Matters  of  Fact,  and  Precepts  come  under  the  fame  Notion. 
And  the  general  Defign  of  Scripture,  which  contains  in  it  this- 
Revelation,  thus  confidered  as  hiflorical,  may  be  laid  to  be,  to 
give  us  an  Account  of  the  World,  in  this  one  fnigle  View,  as 
God's  World  :  by  which  it  appears  eflentially  diflinguifhed  from 
all  other  Books,  fo  far  as  1  have  found,  except  fuch  as  are  co- 
pied from  it.  It  begins  with  an  Account  of  God's  Creation  of 
the  World,  in  order  to  afcertain,  and  diflinguifh  from  all  Others, 
Who  is  the  Object  of  our  Worfhip,  by  what  He  has  done  :  In 
order  to  afcertain,  who  He  is,  concerning  whofe  Providence 
Commands  Promifes  and  Threatnings,  this  facred  Book,  all 
along,  treats ;  the  Maker  and  Proprietor  of  the  World,  He 
whofe  Creatures  we  are,  the  God  of  Nature:  In  order  likewife 
to  diflinguifh  him  from  the  Idols  of  the  Nations,  which  are  either 
imaginary  Beings,  /'.  e.  no  Beings  at  all ;  or  elfe  Part  of  that 
Creation,  the  hiflorical  Relation  of  which  is  here  given.  And 
St.  "John,  not  improbably,  with  an  Eye  to  this  Mofaick  Account 
of  the  Creation,  begins  his  Gofpel  with  an  Account,  of  our  Sa- 
viour's Praeexiflence,  and  that  All  things  were  made  by  him  ;  and 
without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made  : l  agreeably 
to  the  Doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  that  God  created  all  things  by  Je- 
fusChriJl.m  This  being  premifed,  the  Scripture,  taken  toge- 
ther, feems  to  profefs  to  contain  a  kind  of  an  Abridgment  of 
the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  in  the  View  jufl  now  mentioned  : 
that  is,  a  general  Account  of  the  Condition  of  Religion  and 
its  Profeffors,    during  the  Continuance  of  that  Apoflacy  from 

1  Joh  i.  3.  ■»  Eph.  iii.  9. 
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God,  and  State  of  Wickednefs,  which  it  every  where  fuppofes  CHAP' 
the  World  to  lie  in.  And  this  Account  of  the  State  of  Religi-  VII. 
on,  carries  with  it  fome  brief  Account  of  the  political  State  of  V/WJ 
things,  as  Religion  is  affected  by  it.  Revelation  indeed  confi- 
ders  the  common  Affairs  of  this  World,  and  what  is  going  on 
in  it,  as  a  mere  Scene  of  Diftradlion  ;  and  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  concern  itfelf  with  foretelling,  at  what  Time,  Rome  or  Ba- 
bylon or  Greece,  or  any  particular  Place,  mould  be  the  moft 
confpicuous  Seat  of  that  Tyranny  and  Dilfolutenefs,  which  all 
Places  equally  afpire  to  be ;  cannot  I  fay  be  fuppofed  to  give  any 
Account  of  this  wild  Scene  for  its  own  Sake.  But  it  feems  to 
contain  fome  very  general  Account  of  the  chief  Governments 
of  the  World,  as  the  general  State  of  Religion,  has  been,  is,  or 
(hall  be,  affected  by  them,  from  the  firft  Tranfgreflion,  and  du- 
ring the  whole  Interval  of  the  World's  continuing  in  its  prefent 
State,  to  a  certain  future  Period,  fpoken  of  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  very  diitinctly,  and  in  great  Variety  of  Exprefli- 
on:  The  times  of  the  rejlitution  of  all  things:"  When  the  myf- 
tery  of  God  pall  be  fnified,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  fervants 
the  prophets :  °  When  the  God  of  heaven  Jhall  fet  up  a  kingdom, 
which  Jhall  never  be  dejlroyed :  And  the  kingdom  foall  not  be  left 
to  other  people,*  as  it  is  reprefented  to  be  during  this  Apoftacy, 
but  Judgment  Jhall  be  given  to  the  faints*  and  they  Jhall  reign  ;r 
And  the  kingdom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  Jhall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  J'aints 
of  the  mojl  High.1 

Upon  this  general  View  of  the  Scripture,  I  would  remark, 
how  great  a  Length  of  Time  the  whole  Relation  takes  up, 
near  fix  thoufand  Years  of  which,  are  paft :  and  how  great  a 
Variety  of  things  it  treats  of;  the  natural  and  moral  Syftem  or 
Hiflory  of  the  World,  including  the  Time  when  it  was  formed, 

"Adbiii.  21.      °  Rev.  x.  7.       r  Dan.  ii.       1  Ch.  vii.  22.        '  Rev.        f  Dan.  vii. 
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A  R  T  all  contained  in  the  very  firft  Book,  and  evidently  written  in  a 
H^  rude  and  unlearned  Age  ;  and  in  fubfequent  Books,  the  vari- 
ous common  and  prophetick  Hiftory,  and  the  particular  Dif- 
penfation  of  Christianity.  Now  all  this  together  gives  the 
largefl  Scope  for  Criticifm  ;  and  Confutation  of  what  is  capa- 
ble of  being  confuted,  either  from  Reafon,  or  from  common 
Hiftory,  or  from  any  Inconfiflence  in  its  feveral  Parts.  And  it 
is  a  thing  which  deferves,  I  think,  to  be  mentioned,  that  where- 
as fome  imagine,  the  fuppofed  Doubtfulnefs  of  the  Evidence  for 
Revelation,  implies  a  pofitive  Argument  that  it  is  not  true  j  it 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  imply  a  pofitive  Argument  that 
it  is  true.  For,  could  any  common  Relation,  of  fuch  Antiqui- 
ty, Extent,  and  Variety,  for  in  thefe  things  the  Strefs  of  what 
I  am  now  obferving  lies,  be  propofed  to  the  Examination  of 
the  World:  that  it  could  not,  in  an  Age  of  Knowledge  and 
Liberty,  be  confuted,  or  fhewn  to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the 
Satisfaction  of  reafonable  Men ;  this  would  be  thought  a 
ftrong  prefumptive  Proof  of  its  Truth.  And  indeed  it  muft  be  a 
Proof  of  it,  juft  in  Proportion  to  the  Probability,  that  if  it  were 
falfe,  it  might  be  fhewn  to  be  fo:  Which,  I  think,  is  fcarce  pre- 
tended to  be  fhewn,  but  upon  Principles  and  in  Ways  of  argu- 
ing, which  have  been  clearly  obviated.'  Nor  does  it  at  all  ap- 
pear, that  any  Sett  of  Men  who  believe  natural  Religion,  are 
of  the  Opinion,  that  Chriftianity  has  been  thus  confuted.  But 
to  proceed  j 

Together  with  the  moral  Syftem  of  the  World,  the  Old 
Teftament  contains,  a  chronological  Account  of  the  Begin- 
ning of  it,  and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  Genealogy  of 
Mankind  for  many  Ages  before  common  Hiftory  be- 
gins ;  and  carried  on  as  much  farther,  as  to  make  up  a 
continued  Thread   of  Hiftory    the  Length   of  between  three 

J  Ch   ii,  iii,  Sic. 
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and  four  thoufmd  Years.  It  contains  an  Account,  of  God's  CHAP- 
making  a  Covenant  with  a  particular  Nation,  that  they  fhould  VII. 
be  his  People,  and  He  would  be  their  God,  in  a  peculiar  Senfe;  U** *■» 
of  his  often  interpofing  miraculoufly  in  their  Affairs  j  giving 
them  the  Promife,  and,  long  after,  the  PoffefTion,  of  a  particu- 
lar Country  ;  affuring  them  of  the  greateft  national  Profperity  in 
it,  if  they  would  worfhip  him,  in  Oppofition  to  the  Idols 
which  the  reft  of  the  World  worshipped,  and  obey  his  Com- 
mands ;  and  threatning  them  with  unexampled  Punifhments, 
if  they  difobeyed  him,  and  fell  into  the  general  Idolatry :  info- 
much  that  this  one  Nation  fhould  continue  to  be,  the  Obferva- 
tion  and  the  Wonder  of  all  the  World.  It  declares  particular- 
ly, that  God  would  fcatter  them  among  all  people,  from  one  end 
of  the  earth  unto  the  other :  but  that  when  they  fiould  return 
unto  the  Lord  their  God,  he  would  have  compajjion  upon  them,  and 
gather  them  from  all  the  nations,  whither  he  had  fcattered  them  : 
that  Ifrael  /hould  be  faved  in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlafting  fal- 
vation ;  and  not  be  afkamed  or  confounded  world  without  end. 
And  as  fome  of  thefe  Promifes  are  conditional,  others  are  as 
abfolute,  as  any  thing  can  be  expreffed:  That  the  Time  fhould 
come,  when  the  people  Jhould  be  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the 
land  for  ever  :  that  though  God  would  make  a  full  end  of  all  na- 
tions whither  he  bad  fcattered  them,  yet  would  he  not  make  a  full 
end  of  them :  that  he  would  bring  again  the  captivity  of  his  peo- 
ple Ifrael,  and  plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  fljould  be  no 
more  pulled  up  out  of  their  land :  that  the  feed  of  Ifrael  fjould 
not  ceafe  from  being  a  nation  for  ever.a  It  foretells,  that  God 
would  raife  them  up  a  particular  Perfon,  in  whom  all  his  Pro- 
mifes fhould  finally  be  fulfilled  ;  the  Meffiah,  who  fhould  be,  in 
an  high  and  eminent  Senfe,  their  anointed  Prince  and  Saviour, 
This  was  foretold  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  raifed  a  general  Expecla- 

a  Dent  xxviii.  64.  Ch.  xxx.  2,  3.  If.  xlv.  17.  Ch.  lx.  21.  Jer.  xxt.  11.  Ch.  xlvi.  zS. 
Amoi  ix    15.     Jer.  xxxi.  36. 
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PART  tion  of  fuch  a  Perfon  in  the  Nation,  as  appears  from  the  New 
II.        Teftament,  and  is  an  acknowledged  Fact;  an  Expectation  of  his 

^^^  coming  at  fuch  a  particular  Time,  before  any  one  appeared 
claiming  to  be  That  Perfon,  and  when  there  was  no  Ground 
for  fuch  an  Expectation  but  from  the  Prophecies:  which  Ex- 
pectation, therefore,  muft  in  all  Reafon  be  prefumed  to  be  ex- 
planatory of  thole  Prophecies,  if  there  were  any  Doubt  about 
their  Meaning.  It  feems  moreover  to  foretell,  that  this  Perfon 
mould  be  rejected  by  that  Nation,  to  whom  he  had  been  fo  long 
promifed,  and  though  he  was  fo  much  defired  by  them.*  And 
it  exprefsly  foretells,  that  he  fhould  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  that  the  Completion  of  the  Scheme,  contained  in  this 
Book,  and  then  begun,  and  in  its  Progrefs,  fhould  be  fome- 
what  fo  great,  that  God  is  reprefented  as  declaring  ;  It  is  a  light 
thing  that  thou  JJjouldJt  be  my  fervant  to  raife  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob,  and  to  reflore  the  preferred  of  Ifrael :  I  will  alfo  give 
thee  jor  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayjl  be  for  falvati- 
on  unto  the  end  of  the  earth  :  That  in  the  lajl  days,  the  moun- 
tain  of  the  Lords  houfe  Jhall  be  ejlablijhed  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  fiall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;   and  all  nations  Jhall 

flow  into  it for  out  of  Zion  Jhall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the 

word  of  the  Lord  jrom  Jerufalem.  And  he  Jhall  judge  among 
the  nations— — 'and  the  Lord  alone  Jhall  be  exalted  in  that  day, 
And  the  Idols  he  Jloall  utterly  abolijh.  7  The  Scripture  farther 
contains  an  Account,  that  at  the  Time  the  Meffiah  was  expect- 
ed, a  Perfon  rofe  up,  in  this  Nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Mef- 
fiah, to  be  the  Perfon,  whom  all  the  Prophecies  referred  to, 
and  in  whom  they  mould  center ;  that  he  fpent  fome  Years  in  a 
continued  Courfe  of  miraculous  Works ;  endued  his  immediate 
Difciples  and  Followers  with  a  Power  of  doing  the  fame,  as  a 
Proof  of  the  Truth  of  that  Religion,    which  he  commiffioned 

x  If.  viii.  14,  15.  Ch.  xlix.  ;.  Ch.  liii.  Mai.  i.  10,  n.andCh.  iii.  *  If.xlix.  6.  Ch. ii. 
Ch.  xi.  Ch.  lvi.  7.  Mai.  i  n.  To  which  muft  be  added,  the  other  Prophecies  of  the 
like  Kind,  feveral  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  very  many  in  the  Old;  which  defcribe, 
what  Hull  be  the  Completion  of  the  revealed  Plan  of  Providence. 
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them  to  publim  ;  that  inverted  with  this  Authority  and  Power,  C  H  A  I 
they  made  numerous  Converts,    in  the  remoteft  Countries,  and      VII. 
fettled  and  eftablifhed  his  Religion  in  the  World ;  to  the  End  of 
which,  the  Scripture  profeffes  to  give  a  prophetick  Account  of 
the  State  of  this  Religion  amongft  Mankind. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  Perfon  utterly  ignorant  of  Hiftory,  to 
have  all  this  related  to  him,  out  of  the  Scripture.  Or  fuppofe  fuch 
an  one,  having  the  Scripture  put  into  his  hands,  to  remark  thefe 
things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that  the  Whole,  even  its  civil 
Hiftory,  as  well  as  the  other  Parts  of  it,  might  be,  from  Begin- 
ning to  End,  an  intire  Invention ;  and  to  afk,  What  Truth  was 
in  it,  and  whether  the  Revelation  here  related,  was  real  or  a 
Fiction?  And  inftead  of  a  direct  Anfwer,  fuppofe  him,  all  at 
once,  to  be  told  the  following  confeft  Facts ;  and  then  to  unite 
them  into  one  View. 

Let  him  firft  be  told,  in  how  great  a  Degree  the  Profeflion 
and  Eftablifhment  of  natural  Religion,  the  Belief  that  there  is 
one  God  to  be  worfhipped,  that  Virtue  is  his  Law,  and  that 
Mankind  fhall  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  Hereafter,  as  they  obey 
and  difobey  it  Here ;  in  how  very  great  a  Degree,  I  fay,  the 
Profeffion  and  Eftablifliment  of  this  moral  Syftem  in  the 
World,  is  owing  to  the  Revelation,  whether  real  or  fuppofed, 
contained  in  this  Book :  the  Eftablifliment  of  this  moral  Syftem, 
even  in  thofe  Countries  which  do  not  acknowledge  the  proper 
Authority  of  the  Scripture. z  Let  him  be  told  alfo,  what  Num- 
ber of  Nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper  Authority.  Let  him 
then  take  in  the  Confideration  of  what  Importance  Religion  is 
to  Mankind.  And  upon  thefe  things,  he  might,  I  think,  tru- 
ly obferve,  that  this  fuppofed  Revelation's  obtaining  and  being 
received  in  the  World,   with  all  the  Circumftances  and  Effects 

*  p.  2r8. 
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P  A  R  T  of  it,  confidered  together  as  one  Event ;  is  the  mod  confpicu- 
ous  and  important  Event  in  the  Story  of  Mankind:  that  a  Book 
of  this  Nature,  and  thus  promulged  and  recommended  to  our 
Confideration,  demands,  a&  if  by  a  Voice  from  Heaven,  to  have 
its  Claims  mod  ferioufly  examined  into:  and  that,  before  fuch 
Examination,  to  treat  it  with  any  Kind  of  Scoffing  and  Ridi- 
cule, is  an  Offence  againft  natural  Piety.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
membred,  that  how  much  foever  the  Eftablifhment  of  natural 
Religion  in  the  World,  is  owing  to  the  Scripture-revelation, 
this  does  not  deftroy  the  Proof  of  Religion  from  Reafon  ;  any 
more  than  the  Proof  of  Euclid's  Elements,  is  deftroyed,  by  a 
Man's  knowing  or  thinking,  that  he  fhould  never  have  feen 
the  Truth  of  the  feveral  Propofitions  contained  in  it,  nor  had 
thofe  Propofitions  come  into  his  Thoughts,  but  for  that  Ma- 
thematician. 

Let  fuch  a  Perfon  as  we  are  fpeaking  of,  be,  in  the  next 
Place,  informed,  of  the  acknowledged  Antiquity  of  the  firft 
Parts  of  this  Book:  And  that  its  Chronology,  its  Account  of 
the  Time  when  the  Earth,  and  the  feveral  Parts  of  it,  were 
firft  peopled  with  human  Creatures,  is  no  way  contradicted,  but 
is  really  confirmed,  by  the  natural  and  civil  Hiftory  of  the 
World ;  collected  from  common  Hiftorians,  from  the  State  of 
the  Earth,  and  from  the  late  Invention  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
And  as  the  Scripture  contains  an  unbroken  Thread  of  common 
and  civil  Hiftory,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Captivity,  for  be- 
tween three  and  four  thoufand  Years :  Let  the  Perfon  we  are 
fpeaking  of  be  told  in  the  next  place,  that  this  general  Hiftory, 
as  it  is  not  contradidted,  but  is  confirmed  by  prophane  Hiftory 
as  much  as  there  would  be  reafon  to  expect,  upon  Suppofition 
of  its  Truth  ;  fo  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  Hiftory  it/elf,  to 
give  any  reafonable  Ground  of  Sufpicion,  of  its  not  being,  in 
the  general,    a  faithful  and  literally  true  Genealogy  of  Men, 

and 
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and  Series  of  things.     I  fpeak  here  only  of  the  common  Scrip-  CHAP' 
ture-hiftory,    or  of  the  Courfe  of  ordinary  Events  related  in  it;       VII. 
as  diftinguifhed  from  Miracles,  and  from  the  prophetick  Hifto-  ^^T\J 
ry.     In   all    the  Scripture-narrations  of   this  Kind,    following 
Events   arife  out  of  foregoing  ones,  as  in  all  other  Hiftories. 
There  appears  nothing  related  as  done  in  any  Age,  not  conform- 
able to  the  Manners  of  that  Age ;  nothing  in  the  Account  of  a 
fucceeding  Age,  which,  one  would  fay,  could  not  be  true,  or 
was  improbable,  from  the  Account  of  things  in  the  preceding 
one.     There  is  nothing  in  the  Characters,  which  would  raife  a 
Thought  of   their  being  feigned  ;    but   all  the   internal  Marks 
imaginable  of  their  being  real.     It  is  to  be  added  alfo,  that  mere 
Genealogies,    bare  Narratives  of  the  Number  of  Years,  which 
Perfons  called  by  fuch  and  fuch  Names  lived,  do  not  carry  the 
Face  of  Ficlion,  perhaps  do  carry  fome  Prefumption  of  Vera- 
city ;  and  all  unadorned  Narratives,  which  have  nothing  to  fur- 
prize,  may  be  thought  to  carry  fomewhat  of  the  like  Prefump- 
tion   too.     And   the   domeftick  and   the   political  Hiflory    is 
plainly  credible.     There  may  be  Incidents,  in  Scripture,  which 
taken  alone  in  the  naked  way  they  are  told,  may  appear  ftrange ; 
efpecially  to  Perfons  of   other  Manners,   Temper,    Education  : 
Put  there  are  alfo  Incidents  of  undoubted  Truth,  in  many  or 
moft  Perfons  Lives,    which,  in  the  fame  Circumftances,  would 
appear  to  the  full  as  ftrange.     There  may  be  Miftakes  of  Tran- 
fcribers,  there  may  be  other  real  or  feeming  Miftakes,  not  eafy 
to  be,    particularly,    accounted  for:    But  there  are  certainly  no 
more  things  of  this  Kind  in  the  Scripture,  than  what  were  to 
have  been  expe&ed  in  Books  of  fuch  Antiquity ;  and  Nothing, 
in  any  wife,  fufficient  to  difcredit  the  general  Narrative.     Now, 
that  a  Hiltory  claiming  to  commence  from  the  Creation,  and 
extending  in  one  continued  Series,  through  fo  great  a  Length  of 
Time,  and  Variety  of  Events,  fhoukl  have  fuch  Agpearances  of 
Reality  and  Truth  in  its  whole  Contexture,    is  furely  a  very 
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PART  remarkable  Circumftance  in  its  Favour.  And  as  all  this  is  ap- 
II.  plicable  to  the  common  Hiflory  of  the  New  Teftament;  fo  there 
is  a  farther  Credibility,  and  a  very  high  one,  given  to  it,  by 
profane  Authors :  many  of  thefe  writing  of  the  fame  Times, 
and  confirming  the  Truth  of  Cuftoms  and  Events,  which  are  in- 
cidentally as  well  as  more  purpofely  mentioned  in  it.  And 
this  Credibility  of  the  common  Scripture-hiftory,  gives  fome 
Credibility  to  its  miraculous  Hiftory;  efpecially  as  this  is  inter- 
woven with  the  common,  fo  as  that  they  imply  each  other, 
and  both  together  make  up  one  Relation. 

Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  obferved  to  this  Perfon,  that 
it  is  an  acknowledged  Matter  of  Fact,  which  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  foregoing  Obfervation,  that  there  was  fuch  a  Nation  as 
the  Jews,  of  the  greateft  Antiquity,  whofe  Government  and 
general  Polity  was  founded  on  the  Law,  here  related  to  be  given 
them  by  Mofes  as  from  Heaven ;  that  natural  Religion,  with 
Rites  additional  though  no  way  contrary  to  it,  was  their  efta- 
blifhed  Religion,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the  gentile  World; 
and  that  their  very  Being  as  a  Nation,  depended  upon  their  Ac- 
knowledgment of  one  God,  the  God  of  the  Univerfe.  For, 
fuppofe  in  their  Captivity  in  Baby/on,  they  had  gone  over  to 
the  Religion  of  their  Conquerors,  there  would  have  remained 
no  Bond  of  Union,  to  keep  them  a  diitindt  People.  And  whHft 
they  were  under  their  own  Kings,  in  their  own  Country,  a  to- 
tal Apoftacy  from  God  would  have  been  the  Diffolution  of  their 
whole  Government.  They,  in  fuch  a  Senfe,  nationally  acknow- 
ledged and  worfhipped  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  when 
the  reft  of  the  World  were  funk  in  Idolatry,  as  rendred  them, 
in  Fact,  the  peculiar  People  of  God.  And  this  fo  remarkable 
an  Eftablifhment  and  Prefervation  of  natural  Religion  amongft 
them,  feems  to  add  fome  peculiar  Credibility  to  the  hiftorical 
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Evidence  for  the  Miracles  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets :  BecaufeC  HAP. 
thefe  Miracles  are  a  full  fatisfaclory  Account  of  this  Event,       VII. 
which  plainly  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot  othenvife.  <-*/^^\j 

Let  this  Perfon,  fuppofed  wholly  ignorant  of  Hiflory,  be  ac- 
quainted farther,  that  One  claiming  to  be  the  Meffiah,  of  Jew- 
ifh  Extraction,    rofe  up  at  the  Time  this  Nation  expected  the 
Meffiah,  from  the  Prophecies  abovementioned :  that  he  was  re- 
jected, as  it  feemed  to  have  been  foretold  he  mould,  by  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  People,  under  the  Direction  of  their  Rulers :  that  in 
the  Courfe  of  a  very  few  Years,    he  was  believed  on  and  ac- 
knowledged as  the  promifed  Meffiah,  by  great  Numbers  among 
the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  Prophecies  of  Scripture,   yet  not 
upon  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy,    but  of  Miracles, b   of  which 
Miracles  we  alfo  have  ftrong  hiftorical  Evidence  ;   by  which  I 
mean  here  no  more  than  muft  be  acknowledged  by  Unbelievers, 
for  let  pious  Frauds  and  Follies  be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is 
abfurd  to  fay  they  deftroy,   our  Evidence  of  Miracles  wrought 
in  Proof  of  Chriftianity  :c   that  this  Religion  approving  itfelf 
to  the  Reafon  of  Mankind,  and  carrying  its  own  Evidence  with 
it,  fo  far  as  Reafon  is  a  Judge  of  its  Syftem,  and  no  way  con- 
trary to  Reafon,  in  thofe  Parts  of  it,  which  require  to  be  be- 
lieved upon  the  mere  Authority  of  its  Author  ;    that  this  Reli- 
gion,   I  fay,    gradually  fpread  and  fupported   itfelf,    for  fome 
hundred  Years,  not  only  without  any  Affiflance  from  temporal 
Power,  but  under  conftant  Difcouragements,  and  often  the  bit- 
terefl  Perfecutions  from  it ;  and  then  became  the  Religion  of 
the  World :    that  in  the  mean  Time,  the  Jewifh  Nation  and 
Government  were  deftroyed,  in  a  very  remarkable  Manner,  and 
the  People  carried  away  captive  and  difperfed  through  the  mod 
diftant  Countries ;   in  which  State  of  Difperfion,  they  have  re- 
mained fifteen  hundred  Years :  and  that  they  remain  a  nume- 

b  p.  241.  cp.  24s,  249. 
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PART  rous  People,  united  amongft  themfelves,  and  diftinguiuhed  from 
II.  the  reft  of  the  World,  as  they  were  in  the  Days  of  Mofes,  by 
the  Profeffion  of  his  Law  ;  and  every  where  looked  upon  in  a 
Manner,  which  one  fcarce  knows  how  diftinctly  to  exprefs, 
but  in  the  Words  of  the  prophetick  Account  of  it,  given  fo 
many  Ages  before  it  came  to  pafs>j  Thou  JJ:alt  become  an  ajlo- 
nijhment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by -word,  among  all  nations  whither 
the  Lord  Jhall  lead  thee. d 

The  Appearance  of  a  {landing  Miracle,  in  the  Jews  remain- 
ing a  diftincl  People  in  their  Difperfion,  and  the  Confirmation 
which  this  Event  appears  to  give  to  the  Truth  of  Revelation  ; 
may  be  thought  to  be  anfwered,  by  their  Religion's  forbidding 
them  Inter-marriages  with  Foreigners,  and  prefcribing  them  a 
particular  Kind  of  Food,  by  which,  they  are  debarred  from  the 
Means-  of  incorporating  with  the  People,  in  whofe  Countries  they 
live.     This  is  not,   I  think,    a  fatisfactory   Account  of  That 
which  it  pretends  to  account  for.     But  what  does  it  pretend  to 
account  for  ?  The  Correfpondence  between  this  Event  and  the 
Prophecies ;  or  the  Coincidence  of  both,  with  a  long  Difpenfa- 
tion  of  Providence  of  a  peculiar  Nature,  towards  that  People 
formerly  ?    No.     It  is  only  the  Event  itfelf,  which  is  offered  to 
be  thus  accounted  for  j   which  (ingle  Event  taken  alone,    ab- 
flrac"ted  from  all  fuch  Correfpondence  and  Coincidence,  perhaps 
would  not  have  appeared  miraculous:  but  That  Correfpondence 
and  Coincidence  may  be  fo,  though  the  Event  itfelf  be  fuppofed 
not.  As  the  Concurrence  of  our  Saviour's  being  born  at  Bethlehem, 
with  a  long  foregoing  Series  of  Prophecy  and  other  Coinciden- 
ces, is  doubtlefs  miraculous,  the  Series  of  Prophecy,  and  other 
Coincidences,  and  the  Event,  being  admitted  ;  though  the  Event 
itfelf,   his  Birth  at  that  Place,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
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about  in  a  natural  Way,    of  which,    however,   no  one  can  be  C  H  A  P. 
certain.  VII. 

And  as  feveral  of  thefe  Events  feem,  in  fome  Degree  exprefsly, 
to  have  verified  the  prophetick  Hiftory  already  ;  fo  likewife 
they  may  be  confidered  farther,  as  having  a  peculiar  Afpecl  to- 
wards the  full  Completion  of  it  j  as  affording  fome  Prefumption 
that  the  Whole  of  it  fhall,  one  time  or  other,  be  fulfilled. 
Thus,  that  the  Jews  have  been  fo  wonderfully  preferved  in  their 
long  and  wide  Difperfion  ;  which  is  indeed  the  direct  Fulfilling  of 
fome  Prophecies,  bu:  is  now  mentioned  only  as  looking  forward  to 
fomewhat  yet  to  come :  that  natural  Religion  came  forth  from 
Jtidea,  and  fpread,  in  the  Degree  it  has  done,  over  the  World 
before  loft  in  Idolatry;  which,  together  with  fome  other  things, 
have  diftinguifhed  that  very  Place,  in  like  Manner,  as  rhe  Peo- 
ple of  it  are  diftinguifhed :  that  this  great  Change  of.  Religion 
over  the  Earth,    was  brought  about    under  the  Profeffion  and 

Acknowledgment,  that  Jefus  was  the  promifed  Mefliah Things 

of  this  Kind,  naturally,  turn  the  Thoughts  of  ferious  Men,  to- 
wards the  full  Completion  of  the  prophetick  Hiftory,  concern- 
ing the  final  Reftoration  of  that  People  ;  concerning  the  Efta- 
blifhment  of  the  everlafting  Kingdom  among  them,  the  King- 
dom of  the  Mefliah  ;  and  the  future  State  of  the  World,  under 
this  facred  Government.  Such  Circumftances  and  Events  com- 
pared with  thefe  Prophecies,  though  no  Completions  of  them, 
yet  would  not,  I  think,  be  fpoken  of  as  Nothing  in  the  Argu- 
ment, by  a  Perfon  upon  his  firft  being  informed  of  them. 
They  fall  in  with  the  prophetick  Hiftory  of  things  ftill  future, 
give  it  fome  additional  Credibility,  have  the  Appearance  of  be- 
ing  fomewhat  in  Order  to  the  full  Completion  of  it. 

Indeed . 
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PART  Indeed  it  requires  a  good  Degree  of  Knowledge,  and  great 
II.        Calmnefs  and  Confederation,    to  be  able  to  judge,    thoroughly, 

i*/~V~\J  of  the  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Chriftianity,  from  that  Part 
of  the  proprieties  Hiflory,  which  relates  to  the  Situation  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  the  World,  and  to  the  State  of  the  Church,  from 
the  Eftablifhment  of  Chriftianity  to  the  prefent  Time.  But  it 
appears,  from  a  general  View  of  it,  to  be  very  material.  And 
thole  Perfons  who  have  thoroughly  examined  it,  and  fome  of 
them  were  Men  of  the  cooled  Tempers,  greateft  Capacities, 
and  leaft  liable  to  Imputations  of  Prejudice,  infift  upon  it  as 
determinately  conclufive, 

Suppofe  now  a  Perfon  quite  ignorant  of  Hiftory,  firft  to  re- 
collect the  Paffages  abovementioned  out  of  Scripture,  without 
knowing  but  that  the  Whole  was  a  late  Fiction,  then  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  correfpondent  Fads  now  mentioned,  and  to  unite 
them  all  into  one  View :  That  the  Profeflion  and  Eftablifliment 
of  natural  Religion  in  the  World,  is  greatly  owing,  in  different 
Ways,  to  this  Book,  and  the  fuppofed  Revelation  which  it  con- 
tains; that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  earl ieft  Antiquity; 
that  its  Chronology  and  common  Hiftory  are  intirely  credible  ; 
that  this  antient  Nation,  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  chiefly  treats, 
appear  to  have  been,  in  Fact,  the  People  of  God,  in  a  diftin- 
guifhed  Senfe ;  that,  as  there  was  a  national  Expectation  amongft 
them  of  a  Meffiah,  to  appear  at  fuch  a  Time,  raifed  from  the 
Prophecies,  fo  one  at  this  Time  appeared  claiming  to  be  that 
Meffiah  ;  that  He  was  rejected  by  this  Nation ;  but  received  by 
the  Gentiles,  not  upon  the  Evidence  of  Prophecy,  but  of  Mi- 
racles ;  that  the  Religion  he  taught  fupported  itfelf  under  the 
greater!:  Difficulties,  gained  Ground,  and  at  length  became  the 
Religion  of  the  World  ;  that  in  the  mean  Time  the  Jewifh  Po- 
lity was  utterly  deftroyed,  and  the  Nation  difperfed  over  the 
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Face  of  the  Earth  ;  that  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  remain-  CHAP. 
ed  a  diftindt  numerous  People  for  fo  many  Centuries,  even  to  this      VII. 
Day ;  which  not  only  appears  to  be  the  exprefs  Completion  of  ^-''"VXJ 
feveral  Prophecies  concerning  them ;  but  alfo  renders  it,    as  one 
may  fpeak,  a  vifible  and  eafy  Poffibility,  that  the  Promifes  made 
to  them  as  a  Nation,  may  yet  be  fulfilled.     And  to  thefe  ac- 
knowledged Truths,    let  the  Perfon  we  have  been  fuppofing, 
add,  as  I  think  he  ought,  whether  everyone  will  allow  it  or 
no,  the  obvious  Appearances  which  there  are,  of  the  State  of 
the  World,   in  other  Refpects  befides  what  relates  to  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  Chriftian  Church,  having  fo  long  anfwered,  and  ftill 
anfwering  to  the  prophetick  Hiftory.     Suppofe,   I  fay,   thefe 
Fads  fet  over  againft  the  things  before  mentioned  out  of  the 
Scripture,  and  ferioufly  compared  with  them ;  The  joint  View 
of  both  together,  muft,  I  think,  appear  of  very  great  Weight 
to  a  confederate  reafonable  Perfon  :  of  much   greater  indeed, 
upon  having  them  firft  laid  before  him,   than  is  eafy  for  us, 
who  are  fo  familiarifed  to  them,  to  conceive,  without  fome 
particular  Attention  for  that  Purpofe. 

All  thefe  things,  and  the  feveral  Particulars  contained  under 
them,  require  to  be,  diftin&ly  and  moft  thoroughly,  examined 
into ;  that  the  Weight  of  each  may  be  judged  of,  upon  fuch 
Examination,  and  fuch  Conclufion  drawn  as  refults  from  their 
united  Force.  But  this  has  not  been  attempted  here.  I  have 
gone  no  farther  than  to  fhow,  that  the  general  imperfect  V  iew 
of  them  now  given,  the  confeft  hiftorical  Evidence  for  Miracles, 
and  the  many  obvious  appearing  Completions  of  Prophecy,  to- 
gether with  the  collateral  things  f  here  mentioned,  and  there  are 
feveral  others  of  the  like  fort ;  that  all  this  together,  which  be- 
ing Fadt,  muft  be  acknowledged  by  Unbelievers,   amounts  to 

'  All  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  this  Chapter,  not  reduceible  to  the  Head,  of 
certain  Miracles,  or  determinate  Completions  of  Prophecy.    See  p.  236. 

real 
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PART  real  Evidence  of  fomewhat  more  than  human  in  this  Matter : 
Evidence  much  more  important,  than  carelefs  Men,  who  have 
been  accuftomed  only  to  tranfient  and  partial  Views  of  it,  can 
imagine;  and  indeed  abundantly  fufficient  to  ad  upon.     And 
thefe  things,    I  apprehend,    muff  be  acknowledged   by   Unbe- 
lievers.    For  though  they  may  fay,  that  the  hiftorical  Evidence 
of  Miracles  wrought  in  Atteitation  of  Chriflianity,  is   not  fuffi- 
cient to  convince  them,  that  fuch  Miracles  were  really  wrought; 
they  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  fuch  hiilorical  Eviuence,  it  being 
a  known  matter  of  Fact,  that  there  is.    They  may  fay,  the  Con- 
formity between   the   Prophecies   and  Events,    is  by   accident ; 
but  there  are  many  Inftances,  in  which  fuch  Conformity  icfelf 
cannot  be  denied.     They  may  fay,  with  regard  to  fuch  Kind  of 
collateral  things  as  thofe  abovementioned,    that  any  odd  acci- 
dental Events,  without  Meaning,  will  have  a  Meaning  found 
in  them,  by  fanciful  People ;  and   that  fuch  as  are  fanciful  in 
any  one  certain  Way,  will  make  out  a  thoufand  Coincidences, 
which  feem  to  favour  their  peculiar  Follies.     Men,  I  fay,  may 
talk  thus  :   But  no  one  who  is  ferious,  can  poffibly  think  thefe 
things  to  be  nothing,  if  he  confiders  the  Importance  of  collateral 
things,  and  even  of  leffer  Circumflances,    in  the  Evidence  of 
Probability,  as  diflinguifhed,  in  Nature,  from  the  Evidence  of 
Demonstration.     In  many  Cafes  indeed  it  feems  to  require  the 
truefl  Judgment,  to  determine  with  Exactnefs  the  Weight  of 
circumflantial  Evidence  ;  but  it  is  very  often  altogether  as  con- 
vincing, as  That,  which  is  the  moll  exprefs  and  direct. 

This  general  View  of  the  Evidence  for  Chriflianity,  confi- 
dered  as  making  one  Argument,  may  alfo  ferve  to  recommend 
to  ferious  Perfons,  to  fet  down  every  thing,  which  they  think 
may  be  of  any  real  Weight  at  all  in  Proof  of  it,  and  particu- 
larly the  many  feeming  Completions  of  Prophecy  :  and  they 
.will  find,  that,  judging  by  the  natural  Rules,  by  which  we  judge 
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of  probable  Evidence  in  common  Matters,  they  amount  to  a  C  H  A  P. 
much  higher  Degree  of  Proof,  upon  fuch  a  joint  Review,  than  VII. 
could  be  fuppofed  upon  confidering  them  feparately,  at  different  L/>w"xJ 
Times  ;  how  ftrong  foever  the  Proof  might  before  appear  to 
them,  upon  fuch  feparate  Views  of  it.  For  probable  Proofs,  by 
being  added,  not  only  increafe  the  Evidence,  but  multiply  it. 
Nor  mould  I  diffuade  any  one  from  fetting  down,  what  he 
thought  made  for  the  contrary  Side.  But  then  it  is  to  be  re- 
membred,  not  in  order  to  influence  his  Judgment,  but  his  Prac- 
tice, that  a  Miftake  on  one  fide,  may  be,  in  its  Confequences, 
much  more  dangerous,  than  a  Miftake  on  the  other.  And  what 
Courfe  is  moft  fafe,  and  what  moft  dangerous,  is  a  Confidera- 
tion  thought  very  material,  when  we  deliberate,  not  concerning 
Events,  but  concerning  Conduct  in  our  temporal  Affairs.  To 
be  influenced  by  this  Conflderation,  in  our  Judgment,  to  believe 
or  difbelieve,  is  indeed  as  much  Prejudice,  as  any  thing  what- 
ever. And,  like  other  Prejudices,  it  operates  contrary  Ways,  in 
different  Men.  For  fome  are  inclined  to  believe,  what  they 
hope,  and  Others,  what  they  fear.  And  it  is  manifeft  Unreafon- 
ablenefs,  to  apply  to  Men's  Paffions  in  order  to  gain  their  Af- 
fent.  But  in  Deliberations  concerning  Conduct,  there  is  nothing 
which  Reafon  more  requires  to  be  taken  into  the  Account,  than 
the  Importance  of  it.  For,  fuppofe  it  doubtful,  what  would  be 
the  Confequence  of  adling  in  this,  or  in  a  contrary  Manner-, 
that  one  could  be  attended  with  little  or  no  bad  Confequence, 
and  the  other  might,  with  the  greateft,  muft  appear  to  unpre- 
judiced Reafon,  of  the  jiigheft  Moment  towards  determining, 
how  we  are  to  act.  But  the  Truth  of  our  Religion,  like 
the  Truth  of  common  Matters,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  the 
Evidence  taken  together.  And  unlefs  the  whole  Series  of  things 
to  be  alledged  in  this  Argument,  and  every  particular  thing  in 
it,  can  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  beep  by  Accident,  for 
here  the  Strefs  of  the  Argument  for  Chriftianity  lies,  then  is  the 
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PART  Truth  of  it  proved :  In  like  manner,  as  if  in  any  common 
IL^  Cafe,  numerous  Events  acknowledged,  were  to  be  alledged  in 
Proof  of  another  Event  difputed  ;  the  Truth  of  the  difputed 
Event  would  be  proved,  not  only  if  any  one  of  the  acknow- 
ledged ones  did  of  itfelf  clearly  imply  it,  but,  though  no  one  of 
them  fingly  did  fo,  if  the  Whole  of  the  acknowledged  Events 
taken  together,  could  not  in  Reafon  be  fuppofed  to  have  hap- 
pened, unlefs  the  difputed  one  were  true. 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  Advantage,  the  Nature  of  this  Evi- 
dence gives  to  thofe  Perfons,  who  attack  Chriftianity,  efpecially 
in  Converfation.  For  it  is  eafy  to  fhew,  in  a  fhort  and  lively 
Manner,  that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  liable  to  Objection,  that 
this  and  another  thing,  is  of  little  Weight  in  itfelf;  but  impof- 
fible  in  like  manner  to  fhew,  the  united  Force  of  the  whole 
Argument  in  one  View. 

However,  Laftly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  there  is  no 
Prefumption  againft  a  Revelation  as  miraculous,  that  the  general 
Scheme  of  Chriftianity,  and  the  principal  Parts  of  it,  are  con- 
formable to  the  experienced  Conftitution  of  things,  and  the 
Whole  perfectly  credible  :  So  the  Account  now  given  of  the 
pofitive  Evidence  for  it,  fhews,  that  this  Evidence  is  fuch,  as, 
from  the  Nature  of  it,  cannot  be  deftroyed ;  though  it  fhould 
be  leffened. 
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CHAR    VIII. 

Of  the  Objections  which  may  be  made  againfi 
arguing,  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature,  to 
Religion. 


IF  every  one  would  confider  with  fuch  Attention,    as  they  CHAP, 
are  bound,  even  in  Point  of  Morality,  to  confider,    what      VIII. 
they  judge  and   give  Characters  of;    the  Occafion  of  this  v^^TN-^ 
Chapter  would  be,  in  fome  good  Meafure  at  leaft,  fuperfeded. 
But  fince  this  is  not  to  be  expected  ;  for  fome  we  find  do  not 
concern  themfelves  to  underftand  even  what  they  write  againft  : 
Since  this  Treatife,  in  common  with  mod  others,  lies  open  to 
Objections,  which  may  appear  very  material  to  thoughtful  Men 
at  firft  fight ;    And,  befides  That,  feems  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
Objections,  of  fuch  as  can  judge  without  thinking,  and  of  fuch 
as  can  cenfure  without  judging  ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fet  down 
the  chief  of  thefe  Objections  which  occur  to  me,  and  confider 
them  to  their  Hands.     And  they  are  fuch  as  thefe ; 

That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  folve  Difficulties  in  Revelation,  by 
faying,  that  there  are  the  fame  in  Natural  Religion;  when  what 
is  wanting  is  to  clear  both  of  them,  of  thefe  their  common,  as 
well  as  other  their  refpective,  Difficulties :  But  that  it  is  a 
ftrange  Way  indeed  of  convincing  Men  of  the  Obligations  of 
Religion,  to  fhew  them,  that  they  have  as  little  Reafon  for  their 
worldly  Purfuits :  And  a  ftrange  Way  of  vindicating  the  Juftice 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  of  removing  the 
Objections  againfi:  both,  to  which  the  Syftem  of  Religion  lies 

N  n  2  open, 
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PART  open,  to  fhew,  that  the  like  Objections  lie  againft  natural  Pro- 
II«        vidence  ;  a  way  of  anfwering  Objections  againft  Religion,  vvith- 

i-s*  "^  out  fo  much  as  pretending  to  make  out,  that  the  Syftem  of  it,, 
or  the  particular  things  in  it  objected  againft,  are  reafonable — 
e/pecially,  perhaps  fome  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add> 
muft  this  be  thought  ftrange,  when  it  is  confeiTed  that  Analogy 
is- no  Anfwer  to  fuch  Objections-:  That  when  this  Sort  of  Rea- 
foning  is  carried  to  the  utmoft  length  it  can  be  imaginedcapa- 
ble  of,  it  will  yet  leave  the  Mind  in  a  very  unfatisried  State  : 
And  that  it  muft  be  unaccountable  Ignorance  of  Mankind  to 
imagine,  they  will  be  prevailed  with  to  foregoe  their  psefent 
Interefts  and  Pleasures,  from  Regard  to  Religion,  upon  doubtful 
Evidence. 

Now,  as  plaufibie  as  this  Way  of  talking  may  appear,  that 
Appearance  will  be  found  in  a  great  Meafure  owing,  to  Halfr 
views,  which  fhew  but  Part  of  an  Object,  yet  fhew  That  indif* 
tin&ly,  and  to  undeterminate  Language.  By  this  Means  weak 
Men  are  often  deceived  by  others,  and  ludicrous  Men,  by  them? 
felves  :  And  even  thofe  who  are  ferious  and  confiderate  cannot 
always,  readily  difintangle,  and  at  once  clearly  fee  through  the 
Perplexities,  in  which  Subjects  themfelves  are  involved ;  and 
which  are  heightened  by  the  Deficiencies  and  theAbufe  of  Words. 
To  this  latter  fort  of  Perfons,  the  following  Reply  to  each  Pare 
of  this  Objection  feverally,  may  be.  of  fome  Aftlftance;  as  it 
may  alfo  tend  a  little  to  ftop  and  faience  Others. 

Firfl.  The  thing  wanted,  /.  e.  what  Men  require,  is  to  have 
all  Difficulties  cleared..  And  this  is,  or,  at  leaft  for  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  fame,  as  requiring  to 
comprehend  the  divine  Nature,  and  the  whole  Plan  of  Provi- 
dence from  everlafting  to  everlafting.  But  it  hath  always  been 
allowed  to  argue,  from  what  is  acknowledged,  to  what  is  dis- 
puted. 
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puted.  And  it  is  in  no  other  Senfe  a  poor  thing,  to  argue  from  CHAP. 
natural  Religion  to  revealed,  in  the  Manner  found  Fault  with,  VIII. 
than  it  is  to  argue  in  numberlefs  other  ways  of  probable  De- 
duction and  Inference,  in  Matters  of  Conduct,  which  we  are 
continually  reduced  to  the  Neceffity  of  doing.  Indeed  the  Epi- 
thet poor,  may  be  applied,  I  fear  as  properly,  to  great  Part  or 
the  whole  of  human  Life,  as  it  is  to  the  things  mentioned  in  the 
Objection.  Is  it  not  a  poor  thing,  for  a  Phyfician  to  have  fo 
little  Knowledge  in  the  Cure  of  Difeafes,  as  even  the  moft  emi- 
nent have  ?  To  aft  upon  Conjecture  and  Guefs,  where  the  Life 
of  Man  is  concerned  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but  not  in  Compari- 
fon  of  having  no  Skill  at  all  in  that  ufeful  Art,  and  being  ob- 
liged to  ac~t-  wholly  in  the  Dark. 

Further,  fince  it  is  as  unreafonable,  as  it  is  common,  to  urge 
Objections  againft  Revelation,  which  are  of  equal  Weight  a- 
gainft  natural  Religion  ;  and  Thofe  who  do  this,  if  they  are  not 
confufed  Themfelves,  deal  unfairly  with  Others,  in  making  it 
feem,  that  they  are  arguing  only  againft  Revelation,  or  parti- 
cular Doctrines  of  it,  when  in  Reality  they  are  arguing  againft 
moral  Providence ;  it  is  a  thing  of  Confequence  to  fhovv,  that 
fuch  Objections  are  as  much  levelled  againft  natural  Religion,  as 
againft  revealed.  And  Objections  which  are  equally  applicable 
to  both,  are  properly  fpeaking  anfwered,  by  its  being  fhown 
that  they  are  fo,  provided  the  former  be  admitted  to  be  true. 
And  without  taking  in  the  Confideration  how  diftindtly  This  is 
admitted,  it  is  plainly  very  material  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
things  objected  againft  in  natural  Religion,  are  of  the  fame  Kind 
with  what  is  certain  Matter  of  Experience,  in  the  Courfe  of 
Providence,  and  in  the  Information  which  God  affords  us  con- 
cerning our  temporal  Intereft,  under  his  natural  Government ; 
fo  the  Objections  againft  the  Syftem  of  Chriftianity  and  the  Evi- 
dence of  it,  are  of  the  very  fame  Kind  with  Thofe  which  are 
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PART  made  againft  the  Syftem  and  Evidence  of  natural  Religion. 
II.  However,  the  Reader  upon  Review  may  fee,  that  mofl  of  the 
Analogies  infilled  upon,  even  in  the  latter  Part  of  this  Treatife, 
do  not  neceffarily  require  to  have  more  taken  for  granted  than 
is  in  the  former  ;  that  there  is  an  Author  of  Nature,  or  natural 
Governor  of  the  World  :  and  Christianity  is  vindicated,  net 
from  its  Analogy  to  natural  Religion,  but  chiefly,  from  its  A- 
nalogy  to  the  experienced  Conftitution  of  Nature. 

Secondly.  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  and  confifts  in  fuch  a 
determinate  Courfe  of  Life  ;  as  what  there  is  Reafon  to  think 
is  commanded  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  and  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  our  Happinefs  under  His  Government.  Now  if 
Men  can  be  convinced,  that  they  have  the  like  Reafon  to  be- 
lieve this,  as  to  believe,  that  taking  Care  of  their  temporal  Af- 
fairs, will  be  to  their  Advantage  ;  fuch  Conviction  cannot  but 
be  an  Argument  to  them  for  the  Practice  of  Religion.  And  if 
there  be  really  any  Reafon  for  believing  one  of  thefe,  and  en- 
deavouring to  preferve  Life,  and  fecure  ourfelves  the  Necefla- 
ries  and  Conveniences  of  it ;  then  there  is  Reafon  alfo  for  be- 
lieving the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure  the  Interefr,  it 
propofes  to  us.  And  if  the  Intereft  which  Religion  propofes  to 
us,  be  infinitely  greater  than  our  whole  temporal  Intereft,  then 
there  rauft  be  proportionably  greater  Reafon,  for  endeavouring 
to  fecure  one,  than  the  other  ;  fince,  by  the  Supposition,  the 
Probability  of  our  fecuring  one,  is  equal  to  the  Probability  of 
our  fecuring  the  other.  This  feems  plainly  unanfwerable ;  and 
has  a  Tendency  to  influence  fair  Minds,  who  confider  what  our 
Condition  really  is,  or  upon  what  Evidence  we  are  naturally 
appointed  to  act;  and  who  are  difpofed  to  acquiefce  in  the 
Terms  upon  which  we  live,  and  attend  to  and  follow  That 
practical  Inftruction,  whatever  it  be,  which  is  afforded  us. 
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But  the  chief  and  proper  Force  of  the  Argument  referred  to  C  H  A  P. 
in  the  Objection,  lies  in  another  Place.  For,  the  Proof  of  Re-  VIII. 
ligion  is  laid  to  be  involved  in  fuch  inextricable  Difficulties,  as  I****-' 
to  render  it  doubtful  j  and  that  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  be  left  upon  doubtful  Evidence.  Here 
then,  over  and  above  the  Force  of  each  particular  Difficulty  or 
Objection,  thefe  Difficulties  and  Objections  taken  together,  are 
turned  into  a  pofitive  Argument  againft  the  Truth  of  Religion ; 
which  Argument  would  ftand  thus:  If  Religion  were  true,  it 
would  not  be  left  doubtful,  and  open  to  Objections  to  the  De- 
gree in  which  it  is ;  therefore  that  it  is  thus  left,  not  only  ren- 
ders the  Evidence  of  it  weak,  and  leffens  its  Force,  in  Proporti- 
on to  the  Weight  of  fuch  Objections,  but  alfo  fhews  ic  to  be 
falfe  ;  or  is  a  general  Prefumption  of  this.  Now  the  Obferva- 
tion,  that  from  the  natural  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  things, 
we  muft  in  our  temporal  Concerns,  almoft  continually,  and  in 
Matters  of  great  Confequence,  act  upon  Evidence  of  a  like 
Kind  and  Degree  to  the  Evidence  of  Religion  ;  is  an  Anfwer  to 
this  Argument :  becaufe  it  fhews,  that  it  is  according  to  the 
Conduct  and  Character  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  appoint 
we  mould  act  upon  Evidence  like  to  That,  which  this  Argu- 
ment prefumes  He  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  appoint  we  fliouid  act 
upon :  It  is  an  Inflance,  a  general  one  made  up  of  numerous 
particular  ones,  of  fomewhat  in  His  Dealing  with  us,  fimilar  to 
what  is  faid  to  be  incredible.  And  as  the  Force  of  this  Anfwer, 
lies  merely  in  the  Parallel  which  there  is,  between  the  Evidence 
for  Religion  and  for  our  temporal  Conduct ;  the  Anfwer  is 
equally  juft  and  conclufive,  whether  the  Parallel  be  made  out, 
by  (hewing,  the  Evidence  of  the  former  to  be  higher,  or  the 
Evidence  of  the  latter  to  be  lower. 
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PART      Thirdly.  The  Defign  of  this  Treatife,  is  not  to  vindicate  the 
■II-        Character  of  God,  but  to  fhew  the  Obligations  of  Men:   It  is 
not  to  juftify  His  Providence,   but  to  {hew  what  belongs  to  Us 
to  do.     Thefe  are  two  Subjects,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded: 
And  though  they  may  at  length  run  up  into  each  other,  yet  Ob- 
fervations  may  immediately  tend  to  make  out  the  latter,  which 
do  not  appear,  by  any  immediate  Connection,  to  the  Purpofe  of 
the  former ;  which  is  lefs  our  Concern  than  many  feem  to  think. 
For,  Firft,  Ic  is  not  neceflary  we  fhould  jufiify  the  Difpenfations 
of  Providence  againft   Objections,    any  farther  than  to  {hew, 
that  the  things  objected  againft  may,   for  ought  we  know,  be 
confiftent  with  Juftice  and  Goodnefs.     Suppofe  then,  that  there 
are  things  in  the  Syftem  of  this  World,  and  Plan  of  Providence 
relating  to  it,  which  taken  alone  would  be  unjuft ;    yet,  it  has 
been  {hewn  unanfwerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the  Refer- 
ence, which  thefe  things  may  have,  to  other  things  prefenr,  paft 
and  to  come,  to  the  whole  Scheme  which  the  things  objected 
againft,  are  Parts  of;    thefe  very  things  might,  for  ought  we 
know,  be  found  to  be,  not  only  confiftent  with  Juftice,  but  In- 
ftancesof  it.  Indeed  it  has  been  {hewn,  by  the  Analogy  of  what  we 
fee,  not  only  poflible  that  this  may  be  the  Cafe,  but  credible  that 
it  is.  And  thus  Objections  drawn  from  fuch  things,  are  anfvvered, 
-and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  far  as  Religion  makes  its  Vindi- 
cation neceflary.     Hence  it  appears,  Secondly,  that  Objections  a- 
.gainft  the  divine  Juftice  and  Goodnefs,  are  not  endeavoured  to  be 
removed  by  {hewing,  that  the  like  Objections  allowed  to  be  rtllay 
conclufive,  lie  againft  natural  Providence  :  but  thofe  Objections 
being  fuppofed  and  {hewn  not  to  be  conclufive,  the  things  object- 
ed againft,  conlidered  as  Matters  of  Fact,  are  farther  {hewn  to  be 
.credible,  from  their  Conformity  to  the  Constitution  of  Nature; 
for  Inftance,  that  God  will  reward  and   punifli  Men  for  their 
Actions  Hereafter,  from  the  Obfervation,  that  He  does  reward 
and  punifli  them  for  their  Actions  Here.     And  this,  I  apprehend, 
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is  of  Weight ;  And,  I  add  Thirdly,  would  be  fo  too,  even  though  CHAP, 
thofe  Objections  were  not  anfwered.  For,  there  being  the  VIII. 
Proof  of  Religion  above  fet  down ;  and  Religion  implying  L/^v"^ 
feveral  Facts,  for  Inftance  again,  the  Fact  laft  mentioned,  that 
God  will  reward  and  punifli  Men  for  their  Actions  Hereafter ; 
the  Obfervation,  that  his  prefent  Method  of  Government  is  by 
Rewards  and  Punifhments,  (hews  That  future  Fact  not  to  be 
incredible :  whatever  Objections  Men  may  think  they  have 
againft  it,  as  unjuft  or  unmerciful,  according  to  their  Notions 
of  Juftice  and  Mercy ;  or  as  improbable  from  their  Belief  of 
Neceffity  :  I  fay  as  improbable,  for  it  is  evident  no  Objection 
againft  it  as  unjuft,  can  be  urged  from  Neceffity;  fince  this  No- 
tion as  much  deftroys  Injuftice,  as  it  does  Juftice.  Then  Fourth- 
ly, Though  Objections  againft  the  Reafonablenefs  of  the  Syflem 
of  Religion,  cannot  indeed  be  anfwered  without  entring  into 
Confideration  of  its  Reafonablenefs ;  yet  Objections  againft  the 
Credibility  or  Truth  of  it,  may.  Becaufe  the  Syftem  of  it,  is 
reducible  into  what  is  properly  Matter  of  Fact :  And  the  Truth, 
the  probable  Truth,  of  Fads,  may  be  (hewn  without  Confide- 
ration of  their  Reafonablenefs.  Nor  is  it  neceflary,  though,  in 
fome  Cafes  and  Refpects,  it  is  highly  ufeful  and  proper,  yet  it 
is  not  neceffary,  to  give  a  Proof  of  the  Reafonablenefs,  of  eve- 
ry Precept  injoined  us,  and  of  every  particular  Difpenfation  of 
Providence,  which  comes  into  the  Syftem  of  Religion.  Indeed 
the  more  thoroughly  a  Perfon  of  a  right  Difpofuion,  is  con- 
vinced of  the  Perfection  of  the  divine  Nature,  and  Conduct, 
the  farther  he  will  advance  towards  that  Perfection  of  Religion, 
which  St.  John'1  fpeaks  of.  But  the  general  Obligations  of  Re- 
ligion are  fully  made  out,  by  proving  the  Reafonablenefs  of  the 
Practice  of  it :  And  that  the  Practice  of  Religion  is  reafonable, 
may  be  (hewn,  though  no  more  could  be  proved,  than  that  the 
Syftem  of  it  may  be  fo,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
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PART  even  without  entring  into  the  diftinct  Confederation  of  this. 
II.  And  from  hence,  Fifthly,  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  though  the  Ana- 
l^VVJ  logy  of  Nature  is  not  an  immediate  Anfwer  to  Objections  againft 
the  Wifdom,  the  Juftice  or  Goodnefs,  of  any  Doctrine  or  Pre- 
cept of  Religion;  yet,  it  may  be,  as  it  is,  an  immediate  and 
direct  Anfwer  to  what  is  really  intended  by  fuch  Objections, 
which  is  to  fhew,  that  the  things  objected  againft  are  incredible. 

Fourthly.  It  is  moft  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  foregoing 
Treatife  is  by  no  means  fatisfactory  j  very  far  indeed  from  it : 
But  fo  would  any  natural  Inftitution  of  Life  appear,  if  reduced 
into  a  Syftem,  together  with  its  Evidence.  Leaving  Religion 
out  of  the  Cafe,  Men  are  divided  in  their  Opinions,  Whether 
our  Pleafures  overballance  our  Pains:  And  Whether  it  be,  or  be 
not,  eligible  to  live  in  this  World.  And  were  all  fuch  Contro- 
verfies  fettled,  which,  perhaps  in  Speculation,  would  be  found 
involved  in  great  Difficulties  ;  and  were  it  determined  upon 
the  Evidence  of  Reafon,  as  Nature  has  determined  it  to  our 
Hands,  that  Life  is  to  be  preferved  :  Yet  ftill,  the  Rules  which 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  afford  us,  for  efcaping  the  Miferies  of 
it,  and  obtaining  its  Satisfactions,  the  Rules,  for  Inftance,  of  pre- 
serving Health,  and  recovering  it  when  loft ;  are  not  only  falli- 
ble and  precarious,  but  very  far  from  being  exact.  Nor  are  wc 
informed  by  Nature,  in  future  Contingencies  and  Accidents,  fo 
as  to  render  it  at  all  certain,  what  is  the  beft  Method  of  ma- 
naging our  Affairs.  What  will  be  the  Succefs  of  our  temporal 
Purfuits,  in  the  common  Senfe  of  the  Word  Succefs,  is  highly 
doubtful.  And  what  will  be  the  Succefs  of  them,  in  the  pro- 
per Senfe  of  the  Word  ;  /.  e.  what  Happinefs  or  Enjoyment 
we  fliall  obtain  by  them,  is  fo,  in  a  higher  Degree.  Indeed 
the  unfatisfactory  Nature  of  the  Evidence,  with  which  we 
are  obliged  to  take  up,  in  the  daily  Courfe  of  Life,  is  fcarce  to 
be  expreffed.     Yet  Men  do  not  throw  away  Life,    or  difregard 
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the  Interefts  of  it,  upon  Account  of  this   Dcubtfulnefs.     TheC  H  A  P. 
Evidence   of  Religion  then  being  admitted  real,   thofe  who  ob-     VIII. 
ject  againft  it,    as  not  fatisfactory,    i.  e.  as    not  being  what  they  tXVNJ 
wifh  it,    plainly  forget  the  very  Condition  of  our  Being:    For 
Satisfaction,  in  this  Senfe,  does  not  belong  to  fuch  a  Creature 
as  Man.     And,  which  is  more  material,    they  forget  alfo  the 
very  Nature  of  Religion.      For,    Religion  prefuppofes  in  all 
thofe  who  will  embrace  it,  a  certain  Degree  of  Integrity  and 
Honefty,    which  it  was  intended  to  try  whether  Men  have  or 
not,    and  to  exercife  in  fuch  as  have  it,    in  order  to   its  Im- 
provement.    Religion  prefuppofes  this ,   as  much ,    and  in  the 
fame  fenfe,    as   fpeaking  to  a  Man,    prefuppofes  he  underftands 
the  Language  in   which  you  fpeak;    or  as  Warning  a  Man  of 
any  Danger,    prefuppofes  that  he  hath  fuch  a  Regard  to  him- 
felf,  as  that  he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it.     And  therefore  the 
Queftion  is  not  at  all,    Whether  the  Evidence  of  Religion  be 
fatisfactory,    but  Whether  it  be,  in  Reafon,   fufficient  to  prove 
and  difcipline  That  Virtue,    which  it  prefuppofes.     Now  the 
Evidence  of  it  is  fully  fufficient,  for  all  thofe  Purpofes  of  Pro- 
bation ;    how  far   foever  from  being  fatisfactory ,    as   to    the 
Purpofes  of  Curiofity,  or  any  other :  And  indeed  it  anfwers  the 
Purpofes  of  the  former  in  feveral  Refpects,  which  it  would  not 
do,  if  it  were   as  overbearing  as  is  required.     One  might  add 
farther  ;  that  Whether  the  Motives  or  the  Evidence  for  any 
Courfe  of  Action,  be  fatisfactory,  meaning  here  by  that  Word, 
what  fatisfies  a  Man,  that  fuch  a  Courfe  of  Action  will  in  Event 
be  for  his  Good;  this  need  never  be,  I  think  ftrictly  fpeaking, 
never  is,  the  practical  Queftion  in  common  Matters.     But  the 
practical  Queftion  in  all  Cafes,  is,  Whether   the  Evidence  for  a 
Courfe  of  Action   be  fuch,    as,   taking  in  all  Circumftances, 
makes  the  Faculty  within  us  which  is  the  Guide  and  Judge  of 
Conduct, b  determine  that  Courfe  of  Action  to  be  prudent.     In- 

b  See  Differ*.  II. 
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PART  deed  Satisfaction  that  it  will  be  for  our  Intereft  or  Happinefs, 
H-        abundantly  determines  an  Action  to  be  prudent:  But  Evidence 
almoft  infinitely  lower   than  this,  determines  Actions  to  be  fa 
too ;  even  in  the  Conduct  of  every  Day. 

Fifthly.    As  to  the  Objection  concerning  the  Influence  which 
this  Argument,  or  any  Part  of  it,  may,  or  may  not,  be  expected  to 
have  upon  Men  :  I  obferve,  as  above,  that  Religion  being  intended 
for  a  Trial  and  Exercife  of  the  Morality  of  every  Perfon's  Cha- 
racter, who  is  a  Subject  of  it ;  And  there  being,  as  I  have  fhewn, 
fuch  Evidence  for  it  as  is  fufficient,   in  Reafon,  to  influence  Men 
to  embrace  it :  To  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  Mankind 
will  be  influenced  by  fuch  Evidence,  is  nothing  to  the  Purpofe 
of  the  foregoing  Treatife.     For  the  Purpofe  of  it  is  not  to  in- 
quire,   what  Sort  of  Creatures  Mankind  are ;    but  what,    the 
Light  and  Knowledge  which  is  afforded  them,    requires  they 
mould  be  ;    to  fliew  how,    in  Reafon,    they  ought  to  behave, 
not  how,  in  Fact,  they  will  behave.     This  depends  upon  them- 
felves,  and  is  their  own  Concern  ;   the  perfonal  Concern  of  each 
Man  in  particular.     And  how  little  Regard  the  Generality  have 
to   it,   Experience  indeed  does  too  fully  (hew.     But  Religion, 
confidered  as  a  Probation,  has  had  its  End  upon  all  Perfons, 
to  whom  it  has  been  propofed  with  Evidence  fufficient  in  Rea- 
fon to  influence  their  Practice:   For  by  this  Means  they  have 
been  put  into  a  State  of  Probation  ;   behave  as  they  will  in  it. 
And  thus,  not  only  Revelation,  but  Reafon  alfo,  teaches  us,  that 
by  the  Evidence  of  Religion  being   laid  before  Men,    the  De- 
figns  of   Providence   are  carrying  on,   not  only  with  regard   to 
thole  who  will,   but  likewife  with  regard  to  thofe  who  will  not, 
be  influenced  by  it.     However,   Laftly,   The  Objection  here  re- 
ferred to,  allows  the  things  inlifred  upon  in  this  Treatife,  to  be 
of  fome  Weight:    And    if  fo,   it   may  be  hoped    it    will  have 
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fome  Influence.     And  if  there  be  a  Probability  that  it  will  have  CHAP- 
any  at  all,  there  is  the  fame  Reafon  in  Kind  though  not  in  De-       VIII. 
gree,  to  lay  it  before  Men,  as  there  would  be?  if  it  were  likely 
to  have  a  greater  Influence. 

And  farther,  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered,  with   refpedl  to 
the  Whole  of  the  foregoing  Objections,  that  in  this  Treatife  I 
have  argued  upon  the  Principles  of  Others  %  not  my  own ;  and 
have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the  utmoft  Importance, 
becaufe  by  Others  thought  unintelligible,    or  not  true.     Thus 
I  have  argued  upon  the  Principles  of  the  Fatalifts,  which  I  do 
not  believe :    and  have  omitted   what  I  do  believe,  the  moral 
Fitnefs  and  Unfitnefs  of  Aftions,  prior  to   all  Will   whatever  ; 
which  as  certainly  determine  the  divine  Conduct,  as  fpeculative 
Truth  and  Falfhood  neceflarily  determine  the  divine  Judgment : 
And  which  is  undoubtedly   a  thing  of  the  utmoft  Importance. 
Indeed  the  Principle  of  Liberty  and  That  of  moral  Fitnefs,  fo- 
force  themfelves  upon  the  Mind,  that  Moralifts,  the  Ancients  as 
well  as  Moderns,  have  formed  their  Language   upon  it.     And 
probably  it  may  appear  in  mine  :  though  I  have  endeavoured  to 
avoid  it  ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  have  fometimes  been  obliged 
to  exprefs  my  felf  in  a  Manner,  which  will  appear  ftrange,  to 
fuch  as  do  not  obferve  the  Reafon  for  it  :  But  the  general  Argu- 
ment here  purfued,  does  not  at  all  fuppofe,  or  proceed  upon, 
thefe  Principles.     Now,  thefe  two  abftract  Principles  of  Liberty 
ar.d  moral  Fitnefs  being  omicted,  Religion  can  be  confidered  in 
no  ocher  View,  than  merely  as  a  Queftion  of  Fact :  And  in  this 
View,  it  is  here  confidered.     It   is  obvious,    that   Chriftianity, 
and  the  Proof  of  it.  are  both  hiftorical.     And  even  natural.  Pve- 

c  By  arguing  upon  the  Principles  of  Others,  the  Reader  v,i!l  obferve  h  meant  ;  not  prov- 
ing any  thing  from  ihofe  Principles,  but  >.■  .  u;i>ig  them.     Thiii;  Religion  is  r 
not  from  the  Opinion  of  Neccfiity  j  which  is  ablurd  :  Bu'.,  notwitbfiahding  or  tven 
That  Opinion  were  admitted  to  be  true. 
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PAR  T  ligion  is,  properly,  a  Matter  of  Fad:  For,  that  there  is  a 
II.        righteous  Governor  of  the   World,  is  fo ;  And  this  Proposition 

l^^'J  contains  the  general  Syftem  of  natural  Religion.  But  then,  fe- 
veral  abftract.  Truths,  and  in  particular,  thofe  two  Principles,  are 
ufuaily  taken  into  Confideration  in  the  Proof  of  it.  Whereas  it 
is  here  treated  of  only  as  a  Matter  of  Fact.  To  explain  this; 
That  the  three  Angles  of  a  Triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  is  an  abftract  Truth  ;  But  that  they  appear  fo  to  our 
Mind,  is  only  a  Matter  of  Fact.  And  this  laft  muft  have  been 
admitted,  if  any  thing  was,  by  thofe  ancient  Scepticks,  who 
would  not  have  admitted  the  former ;  but  pretended  to  doubt, 
Whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as  Truth,  or  Whether  we 
could  certainly  depend  upon  our  Faculties  of  Underftanding  for 
the  Knowledge  of  it,  in  any  Cafe.  So  likewife,  that  there  is, 
in  the  Nature  of  things,  an  original  Standard  of  Right  and 
Wrong  in  Actions,  independent  upon  all  Will,  but  which  un- 
alterably determines  the  Will  of  God,  to  exercife  That  moral 
Government  over  the  World  which  Religion  teaches,  i.  e. 
finally  and  upon  the  whole  to  reward  and  punifh  Men  refpec- 
tively  as  they  act  right  or  wrong ;  this  Affertion  contains  an  ab- 
ftract Truth,  as  well  as  Matter  of  Fact.  But  fuppofe  in  the  pre- 
fent  State,  every  Man,  without  Exception,  was  rewarded  and 
punifhed,  in  exact  Proportion,  as  he  followed  or  tranfgreffed 
That  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  Nature  of  every  Man:  this  would  not  be  at  all  an  abftract 
Truth,  but  only  a  Matter  of  Fact.  And  though  this  Fact  were 
acknowledged  by  every  one;  yet  the  very  fame  Difficulties 
might  be  raifed,  as  are  now,  concerning  the  abftract  Queftions 
of  Liberty  and  moral  Fitnefs :  And  we  fhould  have  a  Proof, 
even  the  certain  one  of  Experience,  that  the  Government  of  the 
World  was  perfectly  moral,  without  taking  in  the  Confideration 
of  thofe  Queftions ;  and  this  Proof  would  remain,  in  what  way 
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foever  they  were  determined.  And  thus,  God  having  given  CHAP. 
Mankind  a  moral  Faculty,  the  Object  of  which  is  Actions,  and  VIII. 
which  naturally  approves  fome  Actions  as  Right  and  of  Good-  e->^^"sJ 
defert,  and  condemns  others  as  Wrong  and  of  IU-defert ;  that 
He  will,  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  reward  the  former  and 
punifh  the  latter,  is  not  an  Affertion  of  an  abilracl  Truth,  but 
of  what  is  as  meer  a  Fact,  as  his  doing  fo  at  prefent  would  be. 
This  future  Fad:  I  have,  not  indeed  proved  with  the  Force  with 
which  it  might  be  proved,  from  the  Principles  of  Liberty  and 
moral  Fitnefs;  but  without  them  have  given  a  really  conclufive 
practical  Proof  of  it,  which  is  greatly  ftrengthened  by  the  ge- 
neral Analogy  of  Nature  :  a  Proof,  eafily  cavilled  at,  eafily 
fhewn  not  to  be  demonftrative,  for  it  is  not  offered  as  fuch  ;  but 
impoffible  I  think  to  be  evaded  or  anfwered.  And  thus  the  Ob- 
ligations of  Religion  are  made  out,  exclufively  of  the  Queftions 
concerning  Liberty  and  moral  Fitnefs ;  which  have  been  per- 
plexed with  Difficulties  and  abftrufe  Reafonings,  as  every  thing 
may. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  obferved  dift  inctly,  what  is  the  Force 
of  this  Treatife.  It  will  be,  to  fuch  as  are  convinced  of  Reli- 
gion upon  the  Proof  arifing  out  of  the  two  laft  mentioned  Prin- 
ciples, an  additional  Proof  and  a  Confirmation  of  it :  To  fuch 
as  do  not  admit  thofe  Principles,  an  original  Proof  of  it,  and  a 
Confirmation  of  that  Proof.  Thofe  who  believe,  will  here  find 
both  the  Scheme  and  the  Evidence  of  Chriftianity,  cleared  of 
Objections,  and  in  a  peculiar  Manner  ftrengthened  :  Thofe  who 
do  not  believe,  will  at  leaft  be  fhewn,  the  Abfurdity  of  all  At- 
tempts to  prove  Chriftianity  falfe,  the  plain  undoubted  Credibi- 
lity of  it ;  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more. 
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PART  And  thus,  though  feme,  ferioufly  perhaps,  may  think,  diffe- 
/«.  rently  from  me,  that  Analogy  as  here  urged,  has  too  great 
Strefs  laid  upon  it ;  and  Ridicule,  unanf  verable  Ridicule,  may 
be  applied,  to  (hew  the  Argument  from  it  in  a  difadvantageous 
Light :  yet  there  can  be  no  Queftion,  but  that  it  is  a  real  one. 
For  Religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  implying  in  it  nume- 
rous Facts ;  and  Analogy,  being  a  Confirmation  of  all  Fads  to 
which  it  can  be  applied,  as  it  is  the  only  Proof  of  moft,  cannot 
but  be  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material  thing,  and  truely 
of  Weight  on  the  Side  of  Religion,  both  natural  and  revealed  ; 
And  it  ought  to  be  particularly  regarded  by  fuch  as  profefs  tc 
follow  Nature,  and  to  be  lefs  fatisfkd  with  abftracl:  Reafoni-ngs. 
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WHATEVER   Account    may    be  given,     of    the  P  A  R  T 
ftrange  Inattention  and  Difregard,  in  fome  Ages  and        II. 
Countries,  to  a  Matter  of  fuch  Importance  as  Reli-  l^VXJ 
gion ;    it  would,  before  Experience,    be  incredible,    that  there 
{hould  be  the  like  Difregard  in  thofe,  who  have  had  the  moral 
Syftem  of  the  World  laid  before  them,  as  it  is  by  Chriftianity, 
and  often  inculcated  upon  them :    Becaufe  this  moral  Syftem 
carries  in  it  a  good  Degree  of  Evidence  for  its  Truth,  upon  its 
being  barely  propofed  to  our  Thoughts.     There  is  no  Need  of 
abftrufe  Reafonings  and  Diftinclions,  to  convince   an  unpreju- 
diced Underftanding,  that  there  is  a  God  who  made  and  go- 
verns the  World,  and  will  judge  it  in  Righteoufnefs ;  though  they 
may  be  necefiary  to  anfwer  abftrufe  Difficulties,  when  once  fuch 
are  raifed  :  When  the  very  Meaning  of  thofe  Words,  which  ex- 
prefs  moft  intelligibly  the  general  Doftrine  of  Religion,  is  pre- 
tended to  be  uncertain  ;  and  the  clear  Truth  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
is  obfcured,  by  the  Intricacies  of  Speculation.     But  to  an  un- 
prejudiced Mind,  ten  thoufand  thoufand   Inftances  of  Defign, 
cannot  but  prove  a  Defigner.     And  it  is  intuitively  manifeft, 
that  Creatures  ought  to  live  under  a  dutiful  Senfe  of  their  Ma- 
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P  A  R  T  kcr  ;  and  that  Juftice  and  Charity  mud  be  his  Laws,  to  Crea- 
Ih_  tures  whom  He  has  made  focial,  and  placed  in  Society.  Indeed 
the  Truth  of  revealed  Religion,  peculiarly  fo  called,  is  not  felf- 
evident ;  but  requires  external  Proof,  in  order  to  its  being  re- 
ceived. Yet  Inattention,  among  Us,  to  revealed  Religion,  will 
be  found  to  imply  the  fame  diflblute  immoral  Temper  of  Mind^ 
as  Inattention  to  natural  Religion  :  Becaufe,  when  both  are  laid 
before  us,  in  the  Manner  they  are  in  Chriftian  Countries  of  Li- 
berty; our  Obligations  to  inquire  into  both,  and  to  embrace 
both  upon  Suppofition  of  their  Truth,  are  Obligations  of  the 
fame  Nature.  For,  Revelation  claims  to  be  the  Voice  of  God  ; 
and  our  Obligation  to  attend  to  His  Voice,  is,  furely,  moral  in  all 
Cafes  :  And  as  it  is  infifted,  that  its  Evidence  is  conclufive,  up- 
on thorough  Confideration  of  it ;  fo,  it  offers  itfelf  to  us  with 
manifeft  obvious  Appearances  of  having  fomething  more  than 
human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  Reafon  requires,  to  have  its 
Claims  moft  ferioufly  examined  into.  It  is  to  be  added,  that 
though  Light  and  Knowledge,  in  what  Manner  foever  afforded 
us,  is  equally  from  God;  yet  a  miraculous  Revelation  has  a 
peculiar  Tendency,  from  the  firft  Principles  of  our  Nature,  to 
awaken  Mankind,  and  infpire  them  with  Reverence  and  Awe : 
And  this  is  a  peculiar  Obligation  to  attend  to,  what  claims  to 
be  fo  with  fuch  Appearances  of  Truth.  It  is  therefore  moft 
certain,  that  our  Obligations  to  enquire  ferioufly  into  the  Evi- 
dence of  Chriflianity,  and,  upon  Suppofition  of  its  Truth,  to 
embrace  it ;  are  of  the  utmofi:  Importance,  and  moral  in  the 
higheft  and  moft  proper  Senfe.  Let  us  then  fuppofe,  that  the 
Evidence  of  Religion  in  general,  and  of  Chriflianity,  has  been 
ferioufly  inquired  into,  by  all  reafonable  Men  among  us.  Yet 
we  find  many  profeffedly  to  reject  both,  upon  fpeculative  Prin- 
ciples of  Infidelity.  And  all  of  them  do  n~t  content  chemfelves 
with  a  bare  Negleft  of  Religion,  and  enjoying  their  imaginary 
Freedom  from  its  Reftraints.    Some  go  much  beyond  this.  They 
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deride  God's  moral  Government  over  the  World.     They  re-  P  A  R  T 
nounce  his  Protection,  and  defy  his  Juftice.     They  ridicule  and        II. 
vilify  Chriftianity,  and  blafpheme  the  Author  of  it ;  and  take  all  (-^^V^J 
Occafions  to   manifcft   a  Scorn  and  Contempt  of  Revelation. 
This  amounts  to  an  active  fetting  themfelves  againft  Religion  ; 
to  what  may  be  confidered  as  a  politive  Principle  of  Irreligion  : 
Which  they  cultivate  within  themfelves,  and,  whether  they  in- 
tend this  Effect  or  not,  render  habitual,  as  a  good  Man  does  the 
contrary  Principle.     And  Others,  who  are  not  chargeable  with 
all  this  Profligatenefs,  yet,  are  in  avowed  Oppofition  to  Reli- 
gion, as  if  difcovered  to  be  groundlefs.     Now  admitting,  which 
is  the  Suppofition  we  go  upon,  that  thefe  Perfons  act  upon, 
what  they  think,  Principles  of  Reafon,  and  otherwife  they  are 
not  to  be   argued  with ;    it  is  really  inconceivable    that  they 
mould  imagine,  they  clearly  fee  the  whole  Evidence  of  it,  con- 
fidered in  icfelf,  to  be  Nothing  at  all :   Nor  do  they  pretend  this. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  having  a  juft  Notion  of  its  Evidence  ; 
but   they  would  not  fay,    its  Evidence  was  Nothing,  if  they 
thought  the  Syftem  of  it,  with  all  its  Circumftances,  were  cre- 
dible, like  other  Matters  of  Science,  or  Hiftory.     So  that  their 
Manner  of  treating  it  muft   proceed;  either  from   their  Objec- 
tions of  that  Kind  againft  all  Religion,  which  have  been   an- 
fwered,  or  obviated,  in  the  former  Part  of  this  Treatife  :  or  elfe 
from    Objections   and  Difficulties    fuppofed  more   peculiar   to 
Chriftianity.     Thus,  they  entertain  Prejudices  againft  the  whole 
Notion  of  a  Revelation,  and  miraculous  Interpofitions.     They 
find  things  in  Scripture,  whether  in  incidental  Paffages,  or  in 
the  general  Scheme  of  it,  which  appear  to  them  unreafonable. 
They  take  for  granted,  that  if  Chriftianity  were  true,  the  Light 
of  it   muft  have  been   more  general,    and  the  Evidence  of  it, 
more  fatisfactory,    or  rather  overbearing  ;    that  it   muft  and 
would  have  been,  in  fome  Way,  otherwife  put  and  left,  than  it 
is.     Now  this  is  not   imagining  they  fee  the  Evidence  itfelf  to 
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P  A  R  T  be  Nothing,  or  inconfiderable ;  but  quite  another  thing.     It  is 
II.        being  fortified  againft  the  Evidence,  in  fome  Degree  acknow- 
ledged, by   thinking  they   fee,  the   Syftem    of  Chriftianity,    or 
fcmewhat  which  appears  to  them  neceifarily  connected  with  it, 
to  be  incredible  or  falfe  :  fortified  againft  That  Evidence,  which 
might,  otherwife,  make  great  Impreffion  upon  them.    Or,  Lafo 
ly,  if  any  of  thefe  Perfons  are,  upon  the  whole,  in  Doubt  con- 
cerning the  Truth  of  Chriftianity,  their  Behaviour  feems  owing 
to  their  taking  for  granted,  through  ftrange  Inattention,   that 
fuch  Doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  feme  thing,  as  being  certain., 
againft  it. 

To  thefe  Perfons,  and  to  this  State  of  Opinion  concerning  Re- 
ligion, the  foregoing  Trcatife  is  adapted.     For,  all  the  general 
Objections  againft  the  moral  Syftem  of  Nature  having  been  ob- 
viated, it  is  (hewn,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  Prefumption 
at  all  againft  Chriftianity  confidered,-  either  as  not  difcoverable 
by  Reafon,  or  as  unlike  to  what  is  fo  difcovered  ;  nor  any  worth 
mentioning,  againft  it  as  miraculous,  if  any  at  all ;  none  cer- 
tainly, which  can  render  it  in  the  leaft  incredible.     It  is  fhewn, 
that  upon  Supposition  of  a  divine  Revelation,  the  Analogy  of 
Nature  renders  it,  beforehand,  highly  credible,  I  think  proba- 
ble, that  many  things  in  it,  muft  appear  liable  to  great  Objecti- 
ons ;  and  that  we  muft  be  incompetent  Judges  of  it,  to  a  great 
Degree.    This  Obfervation  is,  I  think,  unqueftionably  true,  and 
of  the  very  utmoft  Importance:  But  it  is  urged,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be  underftood,  with  great  Caution  of  not  vilifying  the  Fa- 
culty of  Reafon,  which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within  us  d; 
though  it  can  afford  no  Light,  where  it  does  not  fhine  ;  nor 
judge,  where  it  has  no  Principles  to  judge  upon.         The  Ob- 
jections here  fpoken   of,  being  firft  anfwered  in  the  View  of 
Objections  againft  Chriftianity  as  a  Matter  of  Fact,  are  in  the 
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next  Place  considered  as  urged,'  more   immediately,  againit   the  PART 
Wifdom,  juftice   and  Goodnefs  of  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation.        II. 
And  it  is  fully  made  out,  that  they  admit   of  exactly  the   like  ^^^^J 
Anfwer,  in  every  Refpecl,  to  what  the  like  Objections  againft 
the  Conftitution  of  Nature   admit  of:    That,  as  partial  Views 
give  the  Appearance  of  Wrong  to  things,   which,  upon  farther 
Confideration  and  Knowledge  of"  their  Relations  to  other  things, 
are  found  juft  and  good  ;    fo  it  is  perfectly  credible,    that  the 
things  objected,  againft  the  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Difpenfation,    may   be  rendred  Inftances  of  Wifdom   and 
Goodnefs,  by  their  Reference  to  other  things  beyond  our  View  : 
Becaufe  Chriftianity  is  a  Scheme  as  much  above  our  comprehen- 
fion,  as  That  of  Nature ;  and,  like  That,  a  Scheme  in  which 
Means  are  made  ufe  of  to  accomplifh  Ends,  and  which,  as  is 
mod  credible,   may  be  carried  on  by  general  Laws.     And  it 
ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this  is  not  an  Anfwer  taken,  mere- 
ly or  chiefly,  from  our  Ignorance  ;  but  from  fomewhat  pofitive, 
which  our  Obfervation  {hews  us.  For,  to  like  Objections,  the  like 
Anfwer  is  experienced  to  be  juft,  in  numberlefs  parallel  Cafes. 
The  Objections  againft  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation^  and  the  Me- 
thod by  which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  obviated,   in 
general  and  together ;  the  chief  of  them  are  confidered  diftin&ly, 
and  the  particular  things  objected  to,   are  fhewn  credible,  by 
their  perfect-Analogy,  each  apart,  to  the  Conftitution  of  Na- 
ture.    Thus ;  If  Mankind  be  fallen  from  his  primitive  State, 
and  to  be  reftored,  and  infinite  Wifdom  and  Power  engages  in 
accomplishing  our  Recovery  :  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  it 
is  faid,  that  this  fhould  have  been  effected  at  once  ;  and  not  by 
fuch  a  long  Series  of  Means,  and  fuch  a  various  Oeconomy  of 
Perfons  and  things;   one  Difpenfation  preparatory  to  another, 
this  to  a  farther  one,  and  fo  on  through  an  indefinite  Number  of 
Ages,   before  the  End  of  the  Scheme  propofed  can  be  com- 
pleatly  accomplifhed :  a  Scheme,  conducted  by  infinite  Wifdom, 
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PART  and  executed  by  almighty  Power.  But  our  finding  that  every 
II-  thing  in  the  Conftitution  and  Courfe  of  Nature,  is  Thus  carried 
on,  fhews  fuch  Expectations  concerning  Revelation,  to  be  high- 
ly unreafonable  ;  and  is  a  fatisfactory  Anfwer  to  them,  when 
urged  as  Objections  againft  the  Credibility,  that  the  great 
Scheme  of  Providence  in  the  Redemption  of  the  World,  may 
be  of  this  Kind,  and  to  be  accomplished  in  this  Manner.  As 
to  the  particular  Method  of  our  Redemption,  the  Appointment 
of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  Man ;  this  is  moil  obvioufly 
analogous  to  the  general  Conduct  of  Nature,  i.  e.  the  God  of 
Nature,  in  appointing  Others  to  be  the  Inftruments  of  his  Mer- 
cy, as  we  experience  in  the  daily  Courfe  of  Providence.  The 
Condition  of  this  World,  which  the  Doctrine  of  our  Redemp- 
tion by  Chrift  prefuppofes,  fo  much  falls  in  with  natural  Appear- 
ances, that  heathen  Moralifts  inferred  it  from  thofe  Appearan- 
ces ;  inferred,  that  human  Nature  was  fallen  from  its  original 
Rectitude,  and,  in  Confequence  of  this,  degraded  from  its  pri- 
mitive Happinefs.  Or,  however  this  Opinion  came  into  the 
World,  thefe  Appearances  muft  have  kept  up  the  Tradition,  and 
confirmed  the  Belief  of  it.  And  as  it  was  the  general  Opinion 
under  the  Light  of  Nature,  that  Repentance  and  Reformation, 
alone  and  by  itfelf,  was  not  fufficient  to  do  away  Sin,  and  pro- 
cure a  full  Remiffion  of  the  Penalties  annext  to  it ;  and  as  the 
Reafon  of  the  thing  does  not  at  all  lead  to  any  fuch  Conclu- 
fion :  So  every  Day's  Experience  fhews  us,  that  Reformation 
•is  not,  in  any  Sort,  fufficient  to  prevent  the  prefent  Difadvan- 
tages  and  Miferies,  which,  in  the  natural  Courfe  of  things, 
God  has  annexed  to  Folly  and  Extravagance.  Yet  there  may 
be  Ground  to  think,  that  the  Punifhments,  which,  by  the  gene- 
ral Laws  of  divine  Government,  are  annext  to  Vice,  may 
be  prevented ;  that  Provifion  may  have  been,  even  originally, 
made,  that  they  fhould  be  prevented  by  fornc  Means  or  other, 
though  they  could  not  by  Reformation  alone.     For  we  have 
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daily  Inftances  of  Jteb  Mercy,  in  the  general  Condudt  of  Na-  PART 
ture:  Companion  for  Mifery, d  Medicines  for  Difeafes,  Friends        II. 
againft  Enemies.     There  is  Provifion  made,  in  the  original  Con-  LS~V~\J 
ftitution  of  the  World,  that  much  of   the  natural  bad  Confe- 
quences  of  our  Follies,  which  Perfons  themfelves  alone  cannot 
prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the  Affiftance  of  Others ;  A flj fi- 
ance, which  Nature  enables,  and  difpofes,  and   appoints   them 
to  afford.     By  a  Method  of  Goodnefs  analagous  to  this,  when 
the  World  lay  in  Wickednefs  and  confequendy  in  Ruin,  God  fo 
loved  the  world,    that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son  to  fave  ir. 
And  he  being  made  perfect  by  fuffering,  became  the  author  of 
eternal  falvation  to    all  them  that  obey  him.e     Indeed  neither 
Reafon  nor  Analogy  would  lead  us  to  think,  in  particular,  that 
the  Interpofition  of  Chrift,  in  the  Manner  in  which  he  did  in- 
terpofe,  would  be  of  that  Efficacy  for  Recovery  of  the  World, 
which  the  Scripture   teaches   us  it  was  :     But  neither  would 
Reafon  nor  Analogy  lead  us  to  think,    that  other   particular 
Means  would  be  of  the  Efficacy,  which  Experience  {hews  they 
are,  in  numberlefs  Inflances.     And  therefore,  as  the  Cafe  before 
us  does  not  admit  of   Experience,  fo,  that  neither  Reafon  nor 
Analogy  can  fhew,  how  or  in  what  particular  Way,  the  Inter- 
pofition of  Chrift  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  of  that  Efficacy, 
which  it  is  there  reprefented  to  be  ;  this  is  no  Kind  nor  Degree 
of  Prefumption  againft  its  being  really  of  That  Efficacy.         Far- 
ther ■,  The  general  Analogy  of  Nature  is  an  Anfwer  to  Objecti- 
ons againft  Chriftianity,   from  the  Light  of  it  not  being  uni- 
verfal,  nor  its  Evidence  fo  ftrong  as  might  poffibly  have  been. 
That  God  has  made  fuch  Variety  of  Creatures,    is  indeed  an 
Anfwer  to  the  former  :  But  that  he  difpenfes  his  Gifts  in  fuch 
Variety,  both  of  Degrees  and  Kinds,  amongft  Creatures  of  the 
fame  Species,  and  even  to  the  fame  Inviduals  at  different  Times  ; 

*  Serm.  at  the  Rolls,  p.  106.  '  Joh.  iii.  16.     Ileb.  v.  9. 
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P  A  R  T  is  a  more  obvious  and  full  Anfwer  to  it.     And  it  is  fo  far  from 
being  the  Method  of  Providence  in  other  Cafes,  to  afford  us  fuch 
overbearing  Evidence,  as  fome  require  in  Proof  of  Chriftianity, 
-that  on  the  contrary,  the  Evidence  upon  which  we  are  natu- 
rally appointed  to  act  in  common  Matters,  throughout  a  very 
great  Part  of  Life,  is  doubtful  in  a  high  Degree.     And  admit- 
ting the  Fact,  that  God  has  afforded  to  fome,    no   more  than 
doubtful  Evidence  of  Religion  ;    the  fame  Account  may  be  gi- 
ven of  it,   as  of  Difficulties  and  Temptations  with  regard  to 
Practice.     But  as  it  is  not  impoffible, f  furely,  that    this  alledg- 
ed  -Doubtfulnefs  may  be  Men's  own  Fault;    it  deferves   their 
moft  ferious  -Confederation,    whether  it  be  not  fo.     However, 
it  is  certain,  that  Doubting  implies  a  Degree  of  Evidence  for 
That,  of  which  we  doubt;  and  that  this  Degree  of  Evidence, 
as  really  lays  us  under  Obligations,  as  demonftrative  Evidence. 

The  whole  then  of  Religion  is  throughout  credible :  Nor  is 
•there,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  the  revealed  Difpenfation 
■of  things,  more  different  from  the  experienced  Conftitution  and 
•Courfe  of  Nature,  than  fome  Parts  of  the  Conftitution  of  Na- 
ture are,  from  other  Parts  of  it.     And  if  fo,  the  only  Queftion 
which  remains,  is,  what  pofitive  Evidence  can  be  alledged  for 
the  Truth  of  Chriftianity.     This  too  in  general  has  been  confi- 
dered,  and   the  Objections  againft  it  eftimated.     Deduct   then, 
what  is  to  be  deducted  from  that  Evidence,    upon  Account  of 
any  Weight  which   may  be  thought  to  remain  in  thefe  Objecti- 
ons, after  what  the  Analogy  of  Nature  has  fuggefted  in  Anfwer 
to  them :  and  then  confider,  what  are  the  practical  Confequen- 
ces  from  all  this,   upon  t!,e  moft  fceptical  Principles,  one  can 
argue;  for  I  am  writing  to  Perfons  who  entertain  thefe  Princi- 
ples.    And   upon  fuch  Confideration,    it  will  be  obvious,    that 

f  p.  229,  &c. 
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Immorality,  as  little  Excufe  as  it  admits  of  in  itfelf,  is  greatly  PART 
aggravated,  in  Perfons  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with  H. 
Christianity,  whether  they  believe  it,  or  not :  Becaufe  the  moral  t/'V^O 
Syftem  of  Nature,  or  natural  Religion,  which  Christianity  lays 
before  us,  approves  itfelf,  almoft  intuitively,  to  a  reafonable 
Mind  upon  feeing  it  propofed.  In  the  next  Place,  with  Re- 
gard to  Chriftianity,  it  will  be  obferved  ;  That  there  is  a  Middle, 
between  a  full  Satisfaction  of  the  Truth  of  it,  and  a  Satisfaction 
of  the  contrary.  The  middle  State  of  Mind  between  thefe 
two,  confifts  in  a  ferious  Apprehenfion,  that  it  may  be  true, 
joined  with  Doubt,  whether  it  be  fo.  And  This,  upon  the  beSt 
Judgment  I  am  able  to  make,  is  as  far  towards  fpeculative  Infi- 
delity, as  any  Sceptick  can  at  all  be  fuppofed  'to  go,  who  has 
had  true  Christianity,  with  the  proper  Evidence  of  it,  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  has  in  any  tolerable  Meafure  considered  them. 
For  I  would  not  be  mistaken  to  comprehend  all,  who  have  ever 
heard  of  it.  Becaufe,  as  it  feems  evident  that  in  many  Coun- 
tries called  Christian,  neither  Christianity,  nor  its  Evidence  are 
fairly  laid  before  Men  :  So  in  Places  where  both  are,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  fome,  who  have  very  little  attended  to  either,  and 
who  reject  Christianity  with  a  Scorn  proportionate  to  their  In- 
attention ;  and  yet  are  by  no  means  without  Understanding  in 
•other  Matters.  Now  it  appears,  that  a  ferious  Apprehenfion 
that  Christianity  may  be  true,  lays  Perfons  under  the  Strictest 
Obligations  of  a  ferious  Regard  to  it,  throughout  the  whole  of 
their  Life:  a  Regard  not  the  fame  exactly,  but  in  many  Refpects 
nearly  the  fame,  with  what  a  full  Conviction  of  its  Truth 
would  lay  them  under.  LaStly,  It  will  appear,  that  Blafphe- 
my  and  Prophanenefs,  I  mean  with  regard  to  Christianity,  are 
abfolutely  without  Excufe.  For  there  is  no  Temptation  to  it, 
but  from  the  Wantonnefs  of  Vanity  or  Mirth  :  And  thefe,  con- 
iidering  the  infinite  Importance  of   the  Subject,    are  no  fuch 

Qj}  Temptations 
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PART  Temptations  as  to  afford  any  Excufe  for  it.  If  this  be  a  juft 
H.        Account  of  things,  and  yet  Men  can  go  on  to  vilify  or  difregard 

\S***  Chriftianity,  which  is  to  talk  and  act,  as  if  they  had  a  Demon- 
ftration  of  its  Falfhood ;  there  is  no  Reafon  to  think  they  would 
alter  their  Behaviour  to  any  Purpofe,  though  there  were  a  De- 
monftration  of  its  Truth. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Part. 


a  d  v  e  r- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

IN  the  firft  Copy  of  thefe  Papers,  I  had  inferted 
the  two  following  Dijfertations  into  the  Chapters, 
Of  a  future  Life,  and,  Of  the  moral  Government  of 
God,  with  which  they  are  clofely  conne&ed.  But  as 
they  do  not  dire&ly  fall  under  the  Title  of  the  fore- 
going Treatife,  and  would  have  kept  the  SubjeSl  of  it 
too  long  out  of  Sight  j  it  feemed  more  proper  to  place 
them  by  themfelves* 


<^q  2  D  I  S  S  E  R* 


it 
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DISSERT.    I. 

Of  perfonal  Identity. 


WHETHER  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  State,  as  it  is  DISSER. 
the  moft  important  Queftion  which  can  pofiibly  be        L 
afked,  fo  it  is  the  moft  intelligible  one  which  can  be  *«-'*N-' 
exprefTed  in  Language.     Yet  ftrange  Perplexities  have  been  raifed 
about  the  Meaning  of  That  Identity  or  Samenefs  of  Perfon, 
which  is  implied  in  the  Notion  of  our  living  Now  and  Here- 
after, or  in  any  two  fucceffive  Moments.    And  the  Solution  of 
thefe  Difficulties  hath  been  ftranger,  than  the  Difficulties  them- 
felves.    For,  perfonal  Identity  has  been  explained  fo  by  Some,  as 
to  render  the  Inquiry  concerning  a  future  Life,  of  no  Confe- 
quence  at  all  to  Us  the  Perfons  who  are  making  it.    And  though 
few  Men  can  be  milled  by  fuch  Subtleties ;  yet  it  may  be  proper 
a  little  to  confider  them. 

Now  when  it  is  afked,  wherein  perfonal  Identity  confifts,  the 
Anfwer  fhould  be  the  fame,  as  if  it  were  afked,  wherein  con- 
lifts  Similitude  or  Equality ;  that  all  Attempts  to  define,  would 
but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  Difficulty  at  all  in  afcertaining 
the  Idea.  For  as  upon  two  Triangles  being  compared  or  viewed 
together,  there  arifes  to  the  Mind  the  Idea  of  Similitude,  or 
upon  twice  two  and  four,  the  Idea  of  Equality ;  fo  likewife  up- 
on the  Confcioufneffes  of  ones  felf  or  ones  own  Exiftence  in  any 
two  Moments,  being  compared,  there  as  immediately  arifes  to 
the  Mind  the  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity.  And  as  the  two  for- 
mer Comparifons,  not  only  give  us  the  Ideas  of  Similitude  and.. 

Equality, 
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DlSSER.  Equality,  but  alfo  {hews  us,  that  two  Triangles  are  alike,  and 
I.        twice  two  and  four  are  equal;  fo  the  latter  Comparifon,  not 

^-^s*^  only  gives  us  the  Idea  of  perfonal  Identity,  but  alfo  (hews  us 
the  Identity  of  ourfelves  in  thofe  two  Moments:  the  prefent, 
fuppofe,  and  That  immediately  paft,  or  the  prefent,  and  That, 
a  Month,  a  Year,  or  twenty  Years  paft.  Or  in  other  Words, 
by  reflecting  upon  That,  which  is  my  Self  now,  and  That, 
which  was  my  Self  twenty  Years  agoe,  I  difcern  they  are  not 
two,  but  one  and  the  fame  Self 

But  though  Confcioufnefs  does  thus  afcerrain  our  perfonal 
Identity  to  Ourfelves,  yet  to  fay,  that  Confcioufnefs  makes  per- 
fonal Identity,  or  is  neceflary  to  our  being  the  fame  Perfons, 
is  to  fay,  that  a  Perfon  has  not  exifted  a  lingle  Moment,  nor 
done  one  Action,  but  what  he  can  remember ;  indeed  none  but 
what  he  reflects  upon.  And  one  ihould  really  think  it  Self-evi- 
dent, that  Confcioufnefs  of  perfonal  Identity  prefuppofes,  and 
therefore  cannot  constitute,  perfonal  Identity,  any  more  than 
Knowledge  in  any  other  Cafe,  can  conftitute  Truth,  which  it 
prefuppofes. 

This  wonderful  Miftake  may  poflibly  have  arifen  from  hence, 
that  to  be  indued  with  Confcioufnefs,  is  infeparable  from  the 
Idea  of  a  Perfon,  or  intelligent  Being.  For,  this  might  be  ex- 
prefled  inaccurately  thus,  that  Confcioufnefs  makes  Perfonalityj 
And  from  hence  it  might  be  concluded  to  make  perfonal  Iden- 
tity. But  though  prefent  Confcioufnefs  of  what  we  at  prefent 
do  and  feel,  is  neceflary  to  our  being  the  Perfons  we  now  are ; 
Yet  prefent  Confcioufnefs  of  paft  Actions  or  Feelings,  is  not 
neceflary  to  our  being  the  fame  Perfons,  who  performed  thofe 
Actions  or  had  thofe  Feelings. 

1  The 
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The  Inquiry,  what  makes  Vegetables  the  Same  in  the  com-  djssER. 
mon  Acceptation  of  the  Word,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  j. 
Relation  to  This  of  perfonal  Identity ;  becaufe  the  Word,  fame,  \y\T\Ji 
when  applied  to  Them  and  to  Perfon,  is  not  only  applied  to 
different  Subje&s,  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  different  Senfes.  For 
when  a  Man  fwears  to  the  fame  Tree,  as  having  ftood  fifty 
Years  in  the  fame  Place,  he  means  only  the  fame  as  to  all  the 
Purpofes  of  Property  and  Ufes  of  common  Life,  and  not  that 
the  Tree  has  been  all  that  Time  the  fame  in  the  ftrict  philo- 
fophick  Senfe  of  the  Word.  For  he  does  not  know,  whether 
any  one  Particle  of  the  prefent  Tree,  be  the  fame  with  any  one 
Particle  of  the  Tree  which  ftood  in  the  fame  Place  fifty  Years 
agoe.  And  if  they  have  not  one  common  Particle  of  Matter, 
they  cannot  be  the  fame  Tree  in  the  proper  philofophick  Senfe 
of  the  Word  fame ;  it  being  evidently  a  Contradiction  in  Terms, 
to  fay  they  are,  when  no  Part  of  their  Subftance,  and  no  one  of 
their  Properties,  are  the  fame :  no  Part  of  their  Subftance,  by  the 
Suppofition ;  no  one  of  their  Properties,  becaufe  it  is  allowed, 
that  the  fame  Property  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  Subftance 
to  another.  And  therefore  when  we  fay  the  Identity  or  Same- 
nefs  of  a  Plant  confifts,  in  a  Continuation  of  the  fame  Life, 
communicated  under  the  fame  Organization,  to  a  Number  of 
Particles  of  Matter  whether  the  fame  or  not ;  the  Word  fa;ne 
when  applied  to  Life  and  to  Organization,  cannot  pofiibly  be 
underftood  to  fignify,  what  it  fignifies  in  this  very  Sentence  when 
applied  to  Matter.  In  a  looie  and  popular  Senfe  then,  the 
Life  and  the  Organization  and  the  Plant,  are  juftly  faid  to  be  the 
fame,  notwithftanding  the  perpetual  Change  of  the  Parts.  But  in 
a  ftrict  and  philofophical  Manner  of  Speech,  no  Man,  no  Be- 
ing, no  Mode  of  Being,  no  Any-thing,  can  be  the  fame  with 
That,  with  which  ic  hath  indeed  Nothing  the  fame.  Now 
Samenefs  is  ufed  in  this  latter  Senfe  when  applied  to  Perfons. 

The 
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DISSER.  The  Identity  of  thefe,    therefore,   cannot  fubfift   with  Diver- 
I.       ficy  of  Subftance. 

The  thing  here  confidered,  and,  demonilratively  as  I  think, 
determined,  is  propofed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  thefe  Words,  Whether 
it,  i.  e.  the  fame  Self  or  Perfon,  be  the  fame  identical  Subjiance? 
And  he  has  fuggefted  what  is  a  much  better  Anfwer  to  the 
Queftion,  than  That  which  he  gives  it  in  Form.  For  he  de- 
fines Perfon,  a  thinking  intelligent  Being,  &c.  and  perfonal  I- 
dentity,  the  Samenefs  of  a  rational  Being.*  The  Queftion  then 
is,  whether  the  fame  rational  Being  is  the  fame  Subftance; 
which  needs  no  Anfwer,  becaufe  Being  and  Subftance, 
in  this  Place,  ftand  for  the  lame  Idea.  The  Ground  of  the 
Doubt,  whether  the  fame  Perfon  be  the  fame  Subftance,  is  laid 
to  be  This,  that  the  Confcioufnefs  of  our  own  Exiftence,  in 
Youth  and  in  Old-age,  or  in  any  two  joint  fucceffive  Moments, 
is  not  the  fame  individual  ASiion  b,  i.  e.  not  the  fame  Confci- 
oufnefs, but  different  fucceffive  Concioufnefles.  Now  it  is  ftrange 
that  this  fhould  have  occafioned  fuch  Perplexities  ;  for  it  is  fure- 
ly  conceivable,  that  a  Perfon  may  have  a  Capacity  of  knowing 
fome  Object  or  other,  to  be  the  fame  now  which  it  was  when 
he  contemplated  it  formerly :  Yet  in  this  Cafe,  where,  by  the 
Suppofition,  the  Objedl  is  perceived  to  be  the  fame,  the  Percep- 
tion of  it  in  any  two  Moments,  cannot  be  one  and  the  fame  Per- 
ception. And  thus,  though  the  fucceffive  Confcioufnefies  which 
we  have  of  our  own  Exiftence,  are  not  the  fame,  yet  are  they 
Confcioufnefies  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  or  object,  of  the  fame 
Perfon,  Self,  or  living  Agent.  The  Perfon,  of  whofe  Exiftence 
the  Confcioufnefs  is  felt  now,  and  was  felt  an  Hour  or  a  Year 
agoe,  is  difcerned  to  be,  not  two  Perfons,  but  one  and  the  fame 
Perfon  ;  and  therefore  is  one  and  the  fame. 


1  Lides  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.   146.  b  Locke,  p.   1 46,   1 47. 
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Mr.  Locke's  Obfervations  upon  this  Subject  appear  hafty ;  and  DISSER. 
he  feems  to  profefs  himfelf  dhTatisfied  with  Suppofitions,  which         I- 
he  has  made  relating  to  it b.  But  fome  of  thofe  hafty  Obfervati-  l-*v»*' 
ons  have  been  carried  to  a  ftrange  Length  by  Others ;    whofe 
Notion  when  traced  and  examined  to  the  bottom,  amounts,  I 
think,  to  this  c :    That  Perfonality  is  not  a  permanent,  but  a 
tranfient   thing :    That  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and  ends  con- 
tinually :  That  no  one  can  any  more  remain  one  and  the  fame 
Perfon  two  Moments  together,  than  two  fucceffive  Moments 
can  be  one  and  the  fame  Moment  :  That  our  Subflance   is  in- 
deed continually  changing,  but  whether  this  be  fo  or  not,  is,  it 
feems,  nothing  to  the  Purpofe,  fince  it  is  not  Subftance,  but  Con- 
fcioufnefs  alone,  which  conftitutes  Perfonality ;  which  Confciouf- 
nefs,  being  fucceffive,  cannot  be  the  fame  in  any  two  Moments, 
nor  confequently  the  Perfonality  conftituted  by  it.     And  from 
hence  it  muft  follow,  that  it  is  a  Fallacy  upon  Ourfelves,  to 
charge  our  prefent  Selves  with  any  thing  we  did,  or  to  imagine 
our  prefent  Selves  interefted  in  anything  which  befell  us;yefter- 
day  ;  or  that  our  prefent  Self  will  be  interefted  in  what  will  be- 
fall us  to  morrow  :   fince  our  prefent  Self  is  not,  in  Reality,  the 
fame  with  the  Self  of  Yefterday,  but  another  like  Self  or  Per- 
fon coming  in  its  Room,  and  miftaken  for  it ;  to  which  another 
Self  will  fucceed  to  morrow.     This,  I  fay,  muft  follow:    for  if 
the  Self  or  Perfon  of  to  day,  and  That  of  to  morrow,  are  not 
the  fame,  but  only  like  Perfons ;  the  Perfon  of  to  Day,  is  really 
no  more  interefted  in  what  will  befall  the  Perfon  of  to  morrow, 
than  in  what  will  befall  any  other  Perfon.     It  may  be  thought 
perhaps,  that  this  is  not  a  juft  Reprefentation  of  the  Opinion 
we  are  fpeaking  of  :  becaufe  thofe  who  maintain  it,  allow,  that 
a  Perfon  is  the  fame  as  far  back  as  his  Remembrance  reaches. 

b  Locke,  p.   i<;  2.  c  See  an  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  third  Defence  of  his  Letter  to 

Mr.  Do£-joell,  2a  Edit.  p.  44  &  56  &c. 
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DISSER.  And  indeed  they  do  ufe  the  Words,  Identity  and  fame  Perfon. 
I.         Nor  will  Language  permit  thefe  Words  to  be  dropped  ;  fince  if 

tVV^vJ  they  were,  there  mull  be,  I  know  not  what  ridiculous  Peri- 
phrafis,  fubfticuted  in  the  Room  of  them.  But  they  cannot,  con- 
fidently with  themfelves,  mean,  that  the  Perfon  is  really  the 
fame.  For,  it  is  an  identical  Proportion,  that  the  Perfonality 
cannot  be  really  the  fame,  if,  as  they  exprefsly  affert,  That  in 
which  it  confifts,  is  not  the  fame.  And  as,  confidently  with 
themfelves,  they  cannot,  fo,  I  think  it  appears,  they  do  not, 
mean,  that  the  Perfon  is  really  the  fame,  but  only  that  he  is  fo 
in  a  fictitious  Senfe  ;  in  fuch  a  Senfe  only  as  they  affert,  for  this 
they  do  affert,  that  any  Number  of  Perfons  whatever  may  be  the 
fame  Perfon.  The  bare  unfolding  this  Notion,  and  laying  it  thus 
naked  and  open,  feems  the  beft  Confutation  of  it.  However,  fince 
great  Strefs  is  faid  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  following  things. 

Firjl.  It  is  abfolutely  contradi&ory  to  that  certain  Con- 
viction, which  neceffarily  and  every  Moment  rifes  within  us, 
when  we  turn  our  Thoughts  upon  ourfelves,  when  we  reflect 
upon  what  is  part:,  and  look  forward  upon  what  is  to  come.  All 
Imagination  of  a  daily  Change  of  That  living  Agent  each  Man 
calls  himfelf,  for  another,  or  of  any  fuch  Change  throughout 
our  whole  prefent  Life,  is  intirely  born  down  by  our  natural 
Senfe  of  things.  Nor  is  it  poffible  for  a  Perfon  in  his  wits,  to 
alter  his  Conduct,  with  regard  to  his  Health  or  Affairs,  from  a 
Sufpicion,  that  though  he  fhould  live  to  morrow,  he  fhould  not, 
however,  be  the  fame  Perfon  he  is  to  day.  And  yet,  if  it  be 
reafonable  to  aft,  with  refpect  to  a  future  Life,  upon  this  No- 
tion that  Perfonality  is  transient,  it  is  reafonable  to  acl:  upon  it, 
with  refpecl  to  the  prefent.  Here  then  is  a  Notion  equally  ap- 
plicable to  Religion  and  to  our  temporal  Concerns ;  And 
every  one  fees  and  feels  the  inexpreffible  Abfurdity  of  it  in  the 
latter  Cafe  :  If  therefore  any  can  take  up  with  it  in  the  former, 
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this  cannot  proceed  from  the  Reafon  of  the  thing,  but  muff  be  DISSER. 
owing  to  an  inward  Unfairnefs,  and  fecret  Corruption  of  Heart.  I- 
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Secondly.  It  is  not  an  Idea,  or  abftract  Notion,  or  Quality, 
but  a  Being  only,  which  is  capable  of  Life  and  Action,  of  Hap- 
pinefs  and  Mifery.  Now  all  Beings  confefTedly  continue  the 
fame,  during  the  whole  Time  of  their  Exiflence.  Confider  then  a 
living  Being  now  exifting,  and  which  has  exifted  for  any  Time 
alive  j  this  living  Being  mud  have  done  and  fuffered  and  enjoy- 
ed, what  it  has  done  and  fuffered  and  enjoyed  formerly,  this 
living  Being,  I  fay,  and  not  another,  as  really  as  it  this  In  flam 
does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys,  what  it  does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys 
this  Inftant.  All  thefe  fucceffive  Actions,  Enjoyments,  and  Suf- 
ferings, are  Actions,  Enjoyments,  and  Sufferings,  of"  the  fame 
living  Being.  And  they  are  fo,  prior  to  all  Confideration  of  its 
remembring  or  forgetting ;  fince  remembring  or  forgetting  can 
make  no  Alteration  in  the  Truth  of  pafl  Matter  of  FacT.  And 
fuppofe  ihis  Being  endued  with  limited  Powers  of  Knowledge 
and  Memory,  there  is  no  more  Difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to 
have  a  Power,  of  knowing  itfelf  to  be  the  fame  living  Being 
which  it  was  fome  time  agoe,  of  remembring  fome  of  its  Acti- 
ons, Sufferings,  and  Enjoyments,  and  forgetting  others,  than  in 
conceiving  it  to  know  or  remember  or  forget  any  thing  elfe. 

Thirdly.  Every  Perfon  is  confcious,  that  he  is  now  the  fame 
Perfon  or  Self  he  was,  as  far  back  as  his  Remembrance  reaches ; 
fince  when  any  one  reflects  upon  a  part  Action  of  his  own,  he  is 
jufl  as  certain  of  the  Perfon  who  did  that  Action,  namely, 
Himfelf,  the  Perfon  who  now  reflects  upon  it,  as  he  is  certain 
that  the  Action  was  at  all  done.  Nay  very  often  a  Perfon's  Af- 
furance  of  an  Action  having  been  done,  of  which  he  is  abfo- 
lutely  affured,  arifes  wholly  from  the  Confcioufnefs  that  he  him- 
felf did    it.     And  this  He,  Perfon,  cr   Self,    muff  either  be  a 
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DISSER.  Subftance,  or  the  Property  of  fome  Subftance.  If  He,  if  Per- 
I.        fon,  be  a  Subftance,  then  Confcioufnefs  that  He  is  the  fame  Per- 

l./'VSJ  fon,  is  Confcioufnefs  that  He  is  the  fame  Subftance.  If  the 
Perfon  or  He  be  the  Property  of  a  Subftance,  ftill  Confcioufnefs 
that  He  is  the  fame  (the  fame  Property)  is  as  certain  a  Proof 
that  his  Subftance  remains  the  fame,  as  Confcioufnefs  that  he 
remains  the  fame  Subftance  would  be ;  fince  the  fame  Property 
cannot  be  transferred  from  one  Subftance  to  another. 

But  though  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are  the  fame  Agents, 
living  Beings,  or  Subftances,  Now,  which  we  were  as  far  back 
as  our  Remembrance  reaches,  yet  it  is  alked,  Whether  we  may 
not  poflibly  be  deceived  in  it  ?  And  this  Queftion  may  be  afked 
at  the  End  of  any  Demonftration  whatever.  Becaufe  it  is  a 
Queftion  concerning  the  Truth  of  Perception  by  Memory  : 
And  he  who  can  doubt,  whether  Perception  by  Memory  can  in 
this  Cafe  be  depended  upon,  may  doubt  alfo,  whether  Percep- 
tion by  Deduction  and  Reafoning,  which  alfo  include  Memo- 
ry, or  indeed  whether  intuitive  Perception,  can.  Here  then  we 
can  go  no  farther.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  prove  the 
Truth  of  thofe  Perceptions,  whofe  Truth  we  can  no  otherwife 
prove,  than  by  other  Perceptions  of  exactly  the  fame  Kind  with 
them,  and  which  there  is  juft  the  fame  Ground  to  fufpect ;  or  to 
attempt  to  prove  the  Truth  of  our  Faculties,  which  can  no 
otherwife  be  proved,  than  by  the  Ufe  or  Means  of  thofe  very 
fufpected  Faculties  themfelves. 
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DISSERT.     II. 

Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 


THAT   which   renders  Beings  capable  of  moral  Go-  DISSER. 
vernment,  is  their  having  a  moral  Nature,  and  moral        II. 
Faculties  of  Perception  and  of  Action.     Brute  Crea-  *-<^V^J 
tures  are  imprefTed  and  actuated  by  various  Inftincts  and  Propen- 
fions;  fo  alfo  are  We.     But  additional  to  this,   We  have  a  Ca- 
pacity of  reflecting  upon  Actions  and  Characters,  and  making 
them  an  Object  to  our  Thought :  And  on  doing  this,  we  natu- 
rally and  unavoidably  approve  fome  Actions,  under  the  peculiar 
View  of  their  being  virtuous  and  of  Good-defert,  and  condemn 
Others,  as  vitious  and  of  Ul-defert.     That  we  have  this  moral 
approving  and  difapproving  a  Faculty,  is  certain  from  our  experi- 
encing it  in  Ourfelves,    and  recognizing  it  in  each  other.     It 
appears  from  our  exercifing  it  unavoidably,  in  the  Approbation 
and  Difapprobation  even  of  feigned  Characters:  From  the  Words, 
right  and  wrong,  odious  and  amiable,  bafe  and  worthy,  with 
many  others  of  like  Signification  in  all  Languages,    applied  to 
Actions  and  Characters :    From  the  many  wricten  Syftems  of 
Morals  which  fuppofe  it  j  fmce  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all 

1  This  way  of  fpeaking  is  taken  from  EpiSletus*,  and  is  made  ufe  of  as  feeming  the  moil 
full,  and  leaft  liable  to  Cavil.  And  the  moral  Faculty  may  be  understood  to  have  thefe 
two  Epithets,  &>r.itbxrtx>)  and  a,ToAxt/A«r'x9,  upon  a  double  Account:  Becaufe,  upon  a  Sur- 
vey of  Aftions,  whether  before  or  after  they  are  done,  it  determines  them  to  be  good  or 
evil ;  and  alfo  becaufe  it  determines  itfelf  to  be  the  Guide  of  Aftion  and  of  Life,  in  Con- 
tradiftinction  from  all  other  Faculties,  or  natural  Principles  of  Aftion.  In  the  very  firr.e 
Manner,  as  fpeculative  Reafon  direttly  and  naturally  judges  of  fpeculative  Truth  and  Fali- 
hood;  and,  at  the  fame  Time,  is  attended  with  a  Confcioufnefs  upon  Refleflion,  that  the 
natural  Right  to  judge  of  them  belongs  to  it.  *  Air.  Epift.  L.  i.e.  i. 
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OISSER.  thefe  Authors,  throughout  all  thefe  Treatifcs,  had  abfolutely  no 
II-  Meaning  at  all  to  their  Words,  or  a  Meaning  merely  chimeri- 
cal :  From  our  natural  Senfe  of  Gratitude,  which  implies  a  Di- 
flinclion  between,  merely  being  the  Inftrument  of  Good,  and 
intending  it:  From  the  like  Distinction,  everyone  makes,  be- 
tween Injury  and  mere  Harm.,  which,  Hobbs  fays,  is  peculiar  to 
Mankind  ;  And  between  Injury  and  juft  Punifhment,  a  Diftincti- 
on  plainly  natural  prior  to  the  Confideration  of  human  Laws.  It  is 
manifeft  great  Pai  t  of  common  Language,  and  of  common  Behavi- 
our over  the  World,  is  formed  upon  Suppofition  of  fuch  a  Moral 
Faculty;  whether  called  Confcience,  moral  Reafon,  moral  Senfe, 
or  divine  Reafon  ;  whether  confidered  as  a  Sentiment  of  the  Un- 
derstanding, or  as  a  Perception  of  the  Heart,  or,  which  feems  the 
Truth,  as  including  both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  ge- 
neral, what  Courfe  of  Action,  this  Faculty  or  practical  difcern- 
ing  Power  within  us,  approves,  arid  what  it  difapproves.  For, 
as  much  as  it  has  been  difputed  wherein  Virtue  confifts,  or  what- 
ever Ground  for  Doubt  there  may  be  about  Particulars,  yet,  in 
general,  there  is  in  reality  an  univerfally  acknowledged  Standard 
of  it.  It  is  That  which  all  Ages  and  all  Countries  have  made 
Profefhon  of  in  Publick  ;  it  is  That  which  every  Man  you  meet, 
puts  on  the  Shew  of;  it  is  That  which  the  primary  and  fun- 
damental Laws  of  all  civil  Conflitutions  over  the  Face  of 
the  Earth,  make  it  their  Bufinefs  and  Endeavour  to  enforce  the 
Practice  of  upon  Mankind,  namely,  Juftice,  Veracity,  and  Re- 
gard to  common  Good.  It  being  manifeft  then,  in  general, 
that  we  have  fuch  a  Faculty  or  Difcernment  as  this,  it  may  be 
of  Ufe  to  remark  fome  things,  more  distinctly,  concerning  it. 

Firjl,  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Object  of  this  Facul- 
ty is  Actions, b  comprehending  under  that  Name  active  or  prac- 

b  iuh  i  afirr,  xj  x.xxix h  muru,  &>>.«.  iiif/tict.      M.  Auton.  L.  9.  i  6.     Vii'tiitis  laus 
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tical  Principles ;  thefe  Principles  from  which  Men  would  aft  DISSER. 
if  Occafions  and  Circumftances  gave  them  Power  ;  and  which,  II. 
when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  Perfon,  we  call,  his  Character.  1-^V^VJ 
It  does  not  appear,  that  Brutes  have  the  leaft  reflex  Senfe  of 
Actions  as  diftinguifhed  from  Events,  or  that  Will  and  De- 
fign,  which  conftitute  the  very  Nature  of  Actions  as  fuch,  are 
at  all  an  Object  to  their  Perception.  But  to  ours  they  are  :  And 
they  are  the  Object,  and  the  only  one,  of  the  approving  and 
difapproving  Faculty.  Acting,  Conduct,  Behaviour,  abftracted 
from  all  Regard  to  what  is,  in  Fact  and  Event,  the  Confequence 
of  it,  is  itfelf  the  natural  Object  of  the  moral  Discernment ;  as 
fpeculative  Truth  and  Falfhood  is,  of  fpeculative  Reafon.  In- 
tention of  fuch  and  fuch  Confequences,  indeed,  is  always  inclu- 
ded ;  for  it  is  Part  of  the  Action  itfelf:  but  though  the  intended 
good  or  bad  Confequence  does  not  follow,  we  have  exactly  the 
fame  Senfe  of  the  Action  as  if  they  did.  In  like  Manner  we 
think  well  or  ill  of  Characters,  abftracted  from  all  Considerati- 
on of  the  good  or  the  evil,  which  Perfons  of  fuch  Characters, 
have  it  actually  in  their  Power  to  do.  We  never  in  the  moral 
Way,  applaud  or  blame  either  ourfelves  or  others,  for  what  we 
enjoy,  or  what  we  fuflfer,  or  for  having  Impreffions  made  upon 
us  which  we  confider  as  altogether  out  of  our  Power ;  but  on- 
ly for  what  we  do,  or  would  have  done  had  it  been  in  our 
Power;  Or  for  what  we  leave  undone  which  we  might  have 
done,  or  would  have  left  undone  though  we  could  have 
done  it. 

Secondly.  Pur  Senfe  or  Difcernment  of  Actions  as  morally 
good  or  evil,  implies  in  it  a  Senfe  or  Difcernment  of  them  as  of 
pood  or   ill  Defert.     It  may  be  difficult  to  explain  this  Percep- 
tion   fo  as  to  anfwer  all  the  Queftions  which  may  be  afked  con- 
cerning it:   But  every  one  fpeaks  of  fuch  and  fuch  Actions  as 
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DISSER.  deferving  Punifhment ;  and  it  is  not,  I  fuppofe,  pretended  that 
II-        they  have  abfolutely  no  Meaning  at  all  to  the  Expreflion.     Now 
the  Meaning  plainly  is  not,  that  we  conceive  it  for  the  Good  of 
Society,  that  the  Doer  of  fuch  Actions  fhould  be  made  to  fuffer. 
For  if  unhappily  it  were  refolved,  that  a  Man  who,   by  fome 
innocent  Action,    was  infected  with  the  Plague,   mould  be  left 
to  perifh,  left,  by  other  Peoples  coming  near  him,  the  Infection 
fhould  fpread ;    no  one  would  fay,  he  deferved  this  Treatment. 
Innocence  and  Ill-defert  are  inconfiftent  Ideas:    But  Ill-defert 
fuppofes  Guilt ;  and  if  one  be  not  Part  of  the  other,  yet  they 
are  evidently  and  naturally  connected  in  our  Mind.     The  Sight 
of  a  Man  in  Mifery,  raifes  our  Companion  towards  him ;    and, 
if  this  Mifery  be  inflicted  on  him  by  another,  our  Indignation 
againft  the  Author  of  it.     But  when  we  are  informed,  that  the 
Sufferer  is  a  Villain,  and  is  punifhed  only  for  his  Treachery  or 
Cruelty  ;  our  Companion  exceedingly  leflens,  and,  in  many  In- 
ftances,  our  Indignation  wholly  fubfides.     Now  what  produces 
this  Effect,  is  the  Conception  of  That  in  the  Sufferer,  which  we 
call   Ill-defert.     Upon   confidering  then,  or  viewing   together, 
our  Notion  of  Vice  and  That  of  Mifery,    there  refults  a  third, 
That  of  Ill-defert.     And  thus  there  is  in  human  Creatures  an 
Affociation  of  the   two  Ideas,  natural  and  moral  Evil,  Wick- 
ednefs  and  Punifhment.     If  this  Affociation  were  merely  artifi- 
cial or  accidental,  it  were  nothing:  but  being  moft  unqueftion- 
ably  natural,    it  greatly  concerns  us  to  attend  to  it,  inftead  of 
endeavouring  to  explain  it  away. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther  concerning  our  Perception  of  good 
and  of  ill  Defert,  that  the  former  is  very  weak  with  refpect  to 
common  Inftances  of  Virtue.  One  Reafon  of  which  may  be, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  a  Spectator,  how  far  fuch  Inftances 
of  Virtue  proceed  from  a  virtuous  Principle,  or  in  what  Degree 
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this  Principle  is  prevalent;  fince  a  very  weak  Regard  to  Virtue,  DISSER- 
may  be  fufficient  to  make  Men  a&  well  in  many  common  In-        H. 
fiances.     And  on  the  other  hand,  our  Perception  of  111-defert  in  t/vNJ 
vitious  Actions,  lefTens  in  Proportion  to  the  Temptations  Men 
arc  thought  to  have  had  to  fuch  Vices.     For,  Vice  in  human 
Creatures  confifting  chiefly  in  the  Abfence  or  Want  of  the  vir- 
tuous Principle ;  though  a  Man  be  overcome,  fuppofe,  by  Tor- 
tures, it  does  not  from  thence  appear,  to  what  Degree  the  vir- 
tuous Principle  was  wanting.     All  that  appears  is,  that  he  had 
it  not  in  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  prevail  over  the  Temptation : 
But  pofllbly  he  had  it  in  a  Degree,  which  would  have  rendred 
him  Proof  againft  common  Temptations. 

thirdly.  Our  Perception  of  Vice  and  Ill-defert  ariles  from, 
and  is  the  Refult  of,  a  Comparifon  of  Actions  with  the  Nature 
and  Capacities  of  the  Agent.  For,  the  mere  Neglect  of  do- 
ing what  we  ought  to  do,  would,  in  many  Cafes,  be  determin- 
ed by  all  Men  to  be  in  the  higheft  Degree  vitious :  And  this  De- 
termination muft  arife  from  fuch  Comparifon,  and  be  the  Re- 
fult of  it ;  becaufe  fuch  Neglect  would  not  be  vitious  in  Crea- 
tures of  other  Natures  and  Capacities,  as  Brutes.  And  it  is  the 
fame  alfo  with  refpect  to  pofitive  Vices,  or  fuch  as  confift  in 
doing  what  we  ought  not.  For,  every  one  has  a  different  Senfe 
of  Harm  done  by  an  Ideot,  Madman  or  Child,  and  by  one  of 
mature  and  common  Underftanding  ;  though  the  Action  of 
both,  including  the  Intention  which  is  Part  of  the  Action,  be 
the  fame  :  as  it  may  be,  fince  Ideots  and  Madmen,  as  well  as 
Children,  are  capable  not  only  of  doing  Mifchief,  but  alfo  of 
intending  it.  Now  this  Difference  muft  arife  from  fomewhat 
difcerned  in  the  Nature  or  Capacities  of  one,  which  renders  the 
Action  vitious ;  and  the  Want  of  which  in  the  other,  renders 
the  fame  Action  innocent  or  lefs  vitious :  And  this  plainly  fup- 
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DISSER.  poles  a  Companion,    whether  reflected  upon  or  not,  between 
II.        the  Action  and  Capacities  of  the  Agent,  previous  to  our  deter- 
mining an  Action  to  be  vitious.     And  hence  arifes  a  proper  Ap- 
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plication  of  the  Epithets,  incongruous,  unfuitable,  difpropor- 
tionate,  unfit,  to  Actions  which  our  moral  Faculty  determines 
to  be  vitious. 

Fourthly.  It  deferves  to  be  confidered,  whether  Men  are  more 
at  Liberty  in  Point  of  Morals,  to  make   themfelves  miferable 
without  Reafon,   than  to  make  other  People  fo ;  or  difTolutely 
to  neglect  their   own  greater  Good,    for  the  fake  of  a  prefent 
lefler  Gratification,  than  they  are  to  neglect  the  Good  of  others, 
whom  Nature  has  committed  to  their  Care.     It  fhould  feem, 
that  a  due  Concern  about  our  own  Intereft  or  Happinefs,  and  a 
reafonable  Endeavour   to  fecure  and  promote  it,  which  is,  I 
think,  very  much  the  Meaning  of  the  Word,  Prudence,  in  our 
Language ;  it  mould  feem,  that  this  is  Virtue,  and  the  contrary 
Behaviour  faulty  and  blameable  :    Since  in  the  calmeft  way  of 
Reflection,  we  approve  of  the  firft,  and  condemn  the  other  Con- 
duel,   both  in   Ourfelves  and  Others.     This  Approbation    and 
Difapprobation  are  altogether  different  from  mere  Defire  of  our 
own  or  of  their  Happinefs,  and  Sorrow  upon  miffing  it.     For 
the  Object  or  Occafion  of  this  laft  Kind  of  Perception,  is  Satis- 
faction, Uneafinefs,  orLofs;  whereas  the  Object  of  the  firft  is 
active  Behaviour  :  In  one  Cafe,  what  our  Thoughts  fix  upon,  is 
our  Condition ;  in  the  other,  our  Conduct.     It  is  true  indeed, 
that  Nature  has  not  given  in  fo  fenfible  a  Difapprobation  of  Im- 
prudence and  Folly,  either  in  Our/elves  or  Others,  as  of  Falfhood 
Injuftice  and  Cruelty  :    I  fuppofe,  becaufe  That  conftant  habi- 
tual Senfe  of  private  Intereft  and  Good,  which  we  always  carry 
about  with  us,  renders  fuch  fenfible  Difapprobation,  lefs  necef- 
fary,  lefs  wanting,  to  keep  us  from  imprudently  neglecting  our 
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own  Happinefs,  and  foolifhly  injuring  Ourfelves,  than  it  is  ne-  DISSER. 
ceflary  and  wanting  to  keep  us  from  injuring  Others,  to  whofe  II. 
Good  we  cannot  have  fo  ftrong  and  conftant  a  Regard :  And  L/'V^J 
alfo  becaufe  Imprudence  and  Folly,  appearing  to  bring  its  own 
Punishment  more  immediately  and  conftantly  than  injurious  Be- 
haviour, it  lefs  needs  the  additional  Puniihment,  which  would 
be  inflidled  upon  it  by  Others,  had  they  the  fame  fenfible  Indig- 
nation againft  it,  as  againft  Injuflice  and  Fraud  and  Cruelty. 
Befides,  Unhappinefs  being  in  itfelf  the  natural  Object  of  Com- 
panion ;  the  Unhappinefs  which  People  bring  upon  Themfelves, 
though  it  be  wilfully,  excites  in  us  fome  Pity  for  them  :  and 
this  of  courfe  leffens  our  Difpleafure  againft  them.  But  ftill  it 
is  matter  of  Experience,  that  we  are  formed  fo,  as  to  reflect 
very  feverely  upon  the  greater  Inftances  of  imprudent  Neglects 
and  foolifh  Rafhnefs,  both  in  Ourfelves  and  Others.  In  In- 
ftances of  this  kind,  Men  often  fay  of  Themfelves  with  Remorfe, 
and  of  Others  with  fome  Indignation,  that  they  deferved  to  fuf- 
fer  fuch  Calamities,  becaufe  they  brought  them  upon  themfelves, 
and  would  not  take  Warning.  Particularly  when  Perfons  come 
to  Poverty  and  Diftrefs  by  a  long  courfe  of  Extravagance,  and 
after  frequent  Admonitions,  though  without  Falfhood  or  In- 
justice, we  plainly  do  not  regard  fuch  People  as  alike  Objects  of 
Compaffion  to  thofe,  who  are  brought  into  the  fame  Condition 
by  unavoidable  Accidents.  From  thefe  things  it  appears,  that 
Prudence  is  a  Species  of  Virtue,  and  Folly  of  Vice  :  meaning 
by  Folly,  fomewhat  quite  different  from  mere  Incapacity  ;  a 
thoughtlefs  Want  of  that  Regard  and  Attention  to  our  own  Hap- 
pinefs, which  we  had  Capacity  for.  And  this,  the  Word  pro- 
perly includes,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  its  ufual  Acceptation ,  for 
we  fcarce  apply  it  to  brute  Creatures. 
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DISSER.  However  if  any  Perfon  be  difpofed  to  difpute  the  Matter,  I  fhall 
II,        very  willingly  give  him  up  the  Words  Virtue  and  Vice,  as  not  ap- 

L/VNJ  plicable  to  Prudence  and  Folly  :  but  muft  beg  leave  to  infift,  that 
the  Faculty  within  us  which  is  the  Judge  of  Actions,  approves  of 
prudent  Actions,  and  difapproves  imprudent  ones ;  I  fay  prudent 
and  imprudent  ASiions  as  fuch,  and  considered  diftinctly  from 
the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  which  they  occafion.  And  by  the  way, 
this  Obfervation  may  help  to  determine,  what  Juftnefs  there  is 
in  that  Objection  againft  Religion,  that  it  teaches  us  to  be  in- 
terefted  arid  felfifh. 

Fifthly.  Without  inquiring  how  far  and  in  what  Senfe,  Vir- 
tue is  refolvable  into  Benevolence,  and  Vice  into  the  Want  of  it? 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  Benevolence  and  the  Want  of 
it  fingly  confidered,  are  in  no  fort  the  Whole  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 
For  if  this  were  the  Cafe,  in  the  Review  of  ones  own  Character 
or  That  of  Others,  our  moral  Underftanding  and  moral  Senfe 
would  be  indifferent  to  every  thing,  but  the  Degrees  in  which 
Benevolence  prevailed,  and  the  Degrees  in  which  it  was  want- 
ing.    That  is,    we  mould  neither  approve  of  Benevolence  to- 
Some  Perfons  rather  than  to  Others,  nor  difapprove  Injuftice  and 
Falfhood  upon  any  other  Account,  than  merely  as  an  Overbad 
lance  of  Happinefs  was  forefeen  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
firft,  and  of  Mifery  by  the  fecond.     But  now  on  the  contrary , 
fuppofe  two  Men  Competitors  for  any  thing  whatever,  which 
would  be  of  equal  Advantage  to  each  of  them :  Though  nothing 
indeed  would  be  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  Stranger  to  bufy 
himfelf  to  get  One  of  them  preferred  to  the  Other ;  yet  fuch  En- 
deavour would  be  Virtue,  in  Behalf  of  a  Friend  or  Benefactor, 
abft.rac~t.ed  from  all  Coniideration  of  diflant  Confequences :  as 
that  Examples  of  Gratitude,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Friendfhip, 
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would  be  of  general  Good  to  the  World.  Again,  fuppofe  one  DISSER. 
Man  fhould,  by  Fraud  or  Violence,  take  from  another  the  Fruit  U. 
of  his  Labour,  with  Intent  to  give  it  to  a  third,  who,  he  1/vNJ 
thought,  would  have  as  much  Pleafure  from  it,  as  would  bal- 
lance  the  Pleafure  which  the  firft  PoiTeffor  would  have  had 
in  the  Enjoyment,  and  his  Vexation  in  the  Lofs  of  it ;  fuppofe 
alfo  that  no  bad  Confequences  would  follow :  yet  fuch  an  Ac- 
tion would  furely  be  vitious.  Nay  farther,  were  Treachery, 
Violence  and  Injuftice,  no  otherwife  vitious  than  as  forefeen 
likely  to  produce  an  Overbalance  of  Mifery  to  Society;  then,  if 
in  any  Cafe  a  Man  could  procure  to  Himfelf  as  great  Advan- 
tage by  an  Act  of  Injuftice,  as  the  whole  forefeen  Inconvenience 
likely  to  be  brought  upon  Others  by  it,  would  amount  to  ;  fuch 
a  Piece  of  Injuftice  would  not  be  faulty  or  vitious  at  all :  Be- 
caufe  it  would  be  no  more  than,  in  any  other  Cafe,  for  a  Man 
to  prefer  his  own  Satisfaction  to  Another's  in  equal  Degrees,  The 
Fact  then  appears  to  be,  that  we  are  conftituted  fo,  as  to  con- 
demn Falfhood,  unprovoked  Violence,  Injuftice,  and  to  ap- 
prove of  Benevolence  to  Some  preferably  to  Others,  abftraded 
from  all  Confideration,  which  Conduct  is  likelieft  to  produce 
an  Overballance  of  Happinefs  or  Mifery.  And  therefore,  were 
the  Author  of  Nature  to  propofe  nothing  as  an  End  but  the 
Production  of  Happinefs,  were  His  moral  Character  merely 
That  of  Benevolence  j  yet  Ours  is  not  fo.  Upon  that  Suppofi- 
tion  indeed,  the  only  Reafon  of  his  giving  us  the  abovemen- 
tioned  Approbation  of  Benevolence  to  Some  Perfons  rather  than 
Others,  and  Difapprobation  of  Falfhood,  unprovoked  Violence, 
and  Injuftice,  muft  be,  that  He  forefaw,  this  Conftitution  of  our 
Nature  would  produce  more  Happinefs,  than  forming  us 
with  a  Temper  of  mere  general  Benevolence :  Bur  ftil),  fince 
this  is  our  Conftitution,  Fal/hood,  Violence,  Injuftice,  muff 
be  Vice  in  us,   and   Benevolence   to  Some   preferably    to    O- 
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DlSSER.  thers,  Virtue  ;  abstracted  from  all  Confideration  of   the  Over- 
II.        ballance  of  Evil  or  Good,    which   they  may  appear  likely    to 
l/~V"^J   produce. 

Now  if  human  Creatures  are  endued  with  fuch  a  moral  Na- 
ture as  we  have  been  explaining,  or  with  a  moral  Faculty,  the 
natural  Object  of  which  is  Actions ;  moral  Government  muft 
confift,  in  rendring  them  happy  and  unhappy,  in  rewarding  and 
punifhing  them,  as  they  follow,  neglect,  or  depart  from,  the 
moral  Rule  of  Action  interwoven  in  their  Nature,  or  fuggefted 
and  enforced  by  this  moral  Faculty: »  in  rewarding  and  punifhing 
them  upon  Account  of  their  fo  doing. 

I  am  not  fenfible  that  I  have,  in  the  fifth  Obfervation,  con- 
tradicted what  any  Author  deligned  to  affert.     But  fome  of  great 
and  diftinguifhed  Merit,  have  I  think  expreffed  themfelves  in  a 
Manner,  which  may  occafion  fome  Danger,  to  carelefs  Readers, 
of  imagining,  the  whole  of  Virtue  to  confift  in  fingly  aiming, 
according  to  the  beft  of  their  Judgment,  at  promoting  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  Mankind  in  the  prefent  State  ;  and  the  whole  of  Vice, 
in  doing  what  they  forefee,  or  might  forefee,  is  likely  to  produce 
an  Overballance  of  Unhappinefs  in  it:  than  which  Miftakes,  none 
can  be  conceived  more  terrible.    For  it  is  certain,  that  fome  of  the 
mod  mocking  Inftances  of  Injuftice,  Adultery,  Murder,  Perju- 
ry, and  even  of  Perfecution,  may,  in  many  fuppofeable  Cafes,  noc 
have  the  Appearance  of  being  likely  to  produce  an  Overballance 
of  Mifery   in  the  prefent  State ;    perhaps  fometimes  may  have 
the  contrary  Appearance.     For  this  Reflection  might  eafily  be 
carried  on,  but  I  forbear         -The  Happinefs  of  the  World  is 
the  Concern  of  Him,  who  is  the  Lord  and  the  Proprietor  of  it: 
Nor  do  we  know  what  we  are  about,  when  we  endeavour  to 
•  p.  n7. 
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promote  the  Good  of  Mankind  in  any  Ways  but  thofe  which  He  DISSER. 
has  directed  ;  that  is  indeed  in  all  Ways  not  contrary  to  Vera-        II. 
city  and  Juftice.     I  fpeak  thus  upon  Suppofition  of  Perfons  re- 
ally endeavouring,  in  fome  Sort,  to  do  good  without  Regard  to 
thefe.     But  the  Truth  feems  to  be,  that  fuch  fuppofed  Endea- 
vours, proceed,  almoft  always,  from  Ambition,  the  Spirit  of  Par- 
ty, or  fome  indirect  Principle,  concealed  perhaps  in  great  Mea- 
fure  from  Perfons  themfelves.     And  though  it  is   our  Bufinefs 
and  our  Duty  to  endeavour,    within  the  Bounds  of  Veracity 
and  Juftice,  to  contribute  to  the  Eafe,  Convenience,  and  even 
Chearfulnefs  and  Diverfion  of  our  Fellow-creatures ;  yet  from 
our  fhort  Views,  it  is  greatly  uncertain,  whether  this  Endeavour 
will,  in  particular  Inftances,  produce  an  Overballance  of  Hap- 
pinefs  upon  the  whole :  fince  fo  many  and  diftant  things  muft 
come  into  the  Account.     And  That  which  makes  it  our  Duty, 
is,  that  there  is  fome  Appearance  that  it  will,  and  no  pofitive 
Appearance  fufficient  to  ballance  this,  on  the  contrary  Side  -,  and 
alfo  that  fuch  benevolent  Endeavour  is  a  Cultivation  of  that  moft 
excellent  of  all  virtuous  Principles,  the  adive  Principle  of  Be- 
nevolence. 

However,  though  Veracity,  as  well  as  Juftice,  is  to  be  our 
Rule  of  Life,  it  muft  be  added,  otherwife  a  Snare  will  be  laid 
in  the  way  of  fome  plain  Men,  that  the  Ufe  of  common  Forms 
of  Speech  generally  underftood,  cannot  be  Falihood,  and,  in 
general,  that  there  can  be  no  defigned  Falfliood  without  de- 
figning  to  deceive.  It  muft  likewife  be  obferved,  that  in  num- 
berlefs  Cafes,  a  Man  maybe  under  the  ftrideft  Obligations  to 
what  he  forefees  will  deceive,  without  his  intending  it.  For 
it  is  impoflible  not  to  forefee,  that  the  Words  and  A&ions  of 
Men  in  different  Ranks  and  Employments,    and  of  different 
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DISSER-  Educations,  will  perpetually  be  miftaken  by  each  other :  And  k 

II.        cannot  but  be  fo,  whilfr.  they  will  judge  with  the  utmoft  Care- 

l^*/NJ  leffnefs,  as  they  daily  do,  of  what  they  are  not,  perhaps,  enough 

informed  to  be  competent  Judges  of,   even  though  they  confi- 

dered  it  with  great  Attention. 
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